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Frep’s visit to The Beeches came 
to anend next day. Yorke went with 
him as far as London, to look out 
for a second horse, it being arranged 
that he should return the follow- 
ing morning in time to accompany 
Miss Cathy to the meet. Even if 
he could not procure a horse in the 
time, Jumping Joseph at any rate 
would be available, that useful ani- 
mal having had but an easy day’s 
work on the last occasion. Yorke 
wanted to find a groom also, for al- 
though there were plenty of spare 
men in Mr. Peevor’s stables, the 
horses there never got thoroughly 
groomed; but as regards feeding, 
that gentleman had so frequently 
adverted to the fact of there being 
plenty of forage available, that Yorke 
felt there would be no chance of 
deing allowed to pay his own corn 
bill. In truth he was now estab- 
lished on the footing of a family 
friend. Mr. Peevor enlarged on 
the obligation conferred on them 
by his stay, and on his kindness 
in accompanying Miss Cathy out 
hunting; with such an escort he 
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no longer felt nervous about his 
daughter going out, Mr. Peevor being 
apparently under the impression 
that the proximity of another rider 
was a guarantee against falls. 
Yorke, for his part, felt that his 
visit, if prolonged much longer, 
must needs have a critical issue ; 
but although bis pulse did not rise 
higher at the prospect, he was no- 
thing loath to let matters take their 
course as chance might dictate. He 
felt more interest in Lucy than a 
few days ago he could have believed 
it possible to be about any woman 
again, although not clear as yet whe- 
ther he was in love with her; and 
he was still in doubt about the 
state of her feelings for him, and 
whether the little demonstrations in 
his favour which he could not but 
observe were spontaneous tributes 
to his effect on her, or parts of a 
design. This doubt 4st aps ren- 
dered him less eager than he might 
otherwise have been; but if he 
could be sure that she really cared 
for him, why then 
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down train on the morning of 
Yorke’s return to The Beeches were 
for the most part hunting men, 
bound to the next station beyond 
Hamwell, several horse-boxes bring- 
ing up the rear; but one occupant 
of Yorke’s compartment was evi- 
dently not bent on the chase—a 
middle-aged man with square face 
and figure and short stubby hair, 
who wore black trousers and a 
white waistcoat, notwithstanding 
the season of the year. This 
traveller was attended to his car- 
riage by a _ gentlemanly-looking 
person, bearing a basket, which the 
latter handed to him before himself 
retiring to a second-class compart- 
ment. The stranger, depositing the 
basket carefully by his side, sat bolt 
upright all the way down, as if it 
might injure the sit of his clothes to 
lean back, with a gloved hand hold- 
ing the other glove (of lavender 
colour) and resting on his knee, and 
Yorke noticed that the fingers of 
the ungloved hand were short and 
stumpy and not over clean. This 
gentleman, with reference to Y orke’s 
costume, ventured on the remark 
that he concluded Yorke was going 
’unting—hunting, he added, correct- 
ing himself ; observing further that 
it seemed to be a fine ’unting morn- 
ing, a fine morning for hunting,— 
that is, if the night’s rain bad not 
made the greund too ’eavy—what 
one might call too heavy. The 
conversation dropped at this point, 
Yorke taking refuge in his paper, 
while the gentleman occupied him- 
self with leaking at the cushions 
on the opposite side of the car- 
riage, occasionally lifting the cover 
of the basket beside him to peep 
at the contents. At Hamwell sta- 
tion he got out after Yorke, the 
gentlemanly-looking person coming 
up to relieve him of the basket. 
Passing through the station to the 
road outside, Yorke saw tha’ the 
only carriage waiting there was Mr. 


March, 
Peevor’s landau. The stranger 
stepped towards it, the coach- 
man touching his hat. The 
gentlemanly- looking person opened 
the door, for there was no foot- 
man, and the stranger was about 
to step in, when Yorke said, “ We 
are apparently bound for the same 
destination; I presume,” he con- 
tinued with happy divination, “I 
have the pleasure of speaking to 
Mr, Hanckes?”’ “’Anckes is my 
name, sir,” replied the other; “my 
name is Hanckes: after you, sir, 
if you please.” When they were 
seated, the gentlemanly-looking 
persou handed the basket in, and 
mounted on the vacant seat by the 
coachman, 

“Staying in the house, are you, 
sir,” said Mr, Hanckes, as_ they 
drove along, “and going out ’unting 
with Miss Catherine? She is won- 
derful fond of hunting is Miss 
Catherine, and a beautiful ’orse- 
woman—a _ beautiful horsewoman, 
as one may say, and a wonderful 
’ard rider for a young lady—wonder- 
ful hard.” Ia such conversation 
the drive was passed, Mr. Hanckes 
dropping his h’s freely by the 
way, but always making a more or 
less successful cast to recover them. 
Arrived at The Beeches, they meet 
the two younger ladies in the hall ; 
and Mr. Hanckes, taking the basket 
from the gentlemanly looking per- 
son, presents each of them with 
a splendid bouquet of hothouse 
flowers, keeping two more in re- 
serve for Mrs. and Miss Peevor, when 
they should be found. Mr. Hanckes 
made his offerings with considerable 
nervousness of manner, especially, 
so it seemed to Yorke, when ap- 
proaching Lucy ; and he noticed also 
that while Cathy, who was dressed 
for riding, received her gift without 
any embarrassment—merely ’ saying, 
“Oh, thank you, Mr. Hanckes; what 
lovely flowers! I must take them 
up-stairs and put them in water; I 
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can’t wear them out hunting, you 
know ”—Lucy blushed a little, and 
stood holding the flowers in her 
hand as if not knowing exactly what 
to do with them. But Yorke could 
not wait to see the issue; for it was 
time to start for the meet, and the 
pony-carriage in which he was to 
drive Miss Cathy there was stand- 
ing ready at the door. Indeed the 
little incident did not make much 
impression at the time; but. it 
flashed upon him as he was driv- 
ing along that this delicate atten- 
tion to the four ladies was in fact 
intended solely for Lucy. Some- 
thing in Mr. Hanckes’s manner when 
presenting his offering, coupled with 
the young lady’s embarrassment at re- 
ceiving it, created the suspicion ; and 
thinking over what had passed dur- 
ing that brief space, the conviction 
suddenly possessed him—derived, 
perhaps, from his own unfortunate 
experiences—that Mr. Hanckes was 
Lucy’s avowed suitor. And some- 
how after arriving at this conclusion 
he no longer looked forward with 
the same eagerness to the business 
of the day, but found himself several 
times wondering how the inmates 
of The Beeches were occupying 
themselves during his absence. And 
such is the pettiness of human 
nature, that, while ashamed of him- 
self for harbouring the notion, the 
rivalry of even Mr. Hanckes seemed 
to heighten the interest with which 
he regarded the young lady. 

And yet the occasion was one 
when a sportsman might well be 
absorbed in his pursuit. For al- 
though the afternoon turned out 
wet, the scent was good, and two 
foxes were found, each giving a 
capital: run over a good line of 
country, which, however, did not 
cross Upper Shoalbrook Moor as 
on the last occasion, or anything 
too formidable for his companion, 
who acquitted herself admirably 
throughout the day. Yorke could 
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not help observing, when he ap- 
peared at the cover side with Miss 
Cathy, that-some of the people cast 
significant glances in his direction ; 
William the groom, however, ewas 
also in close attendance up to that 
point, although he was lost to view 
immediately on the first fox being 
found. But Miss Cathy herself 
was at any rate under no delusion 
inthe matter; for on; Yorke remark- 
ing as they rode home together what 
a pity it was her sister could not 
join in their sport, she replied, “ Do 
you really think so? Don’t you 
think gentlemen like girls best not 
to hunt? To be sure, I don’t know 
many gentlemen; but it always 
seemed to me as if they didn’t half 
approve of my riding to hounds. 

am sure if I were a man, I should 
not like my wife to do so.” Can 
she be in the plot too, thought 
Yorke, and playing up for her sister? 
But the young lady’s manner was 
perfectly unaffected, and free from 
all appearance of guile. 

That afternoon there was no early 
tea in the children’s room, as Y orke 
had been looking forward to, think- 
ing that Mr. Hanckes could not fol- 
low them to that retreat, and that 
he should have the young ladies 
to himself. It was late when 
they got back; and, heavy rain hav- 
ing come on, both riders were wet 
through and had to seek their rooms, 
and the members of the household 
did not meet till just before dinner, 
which was earlier than usual this 
evening, as Mr. Hanckes had to 
return by the ten o’clock train. 
But it was a satisfaction to learn 
incidentally, as they sat down to 
dinner, that this gentleman had 

assed the morning in business and 
in walking about the grounds with 
Mr. Peevor, Lucy being with them 
during only a part of the time. 

The conversation at that meal 
took more than ever the price-curren t 
form, Mr. Peevor making constant 
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references to the new house at Nor- 
wood which Mr. Hanckes had just 
finished building; while the latter, 
nothing loath, detailed to the com- 
pany the various arrangements in 
progress for completing his little 
place, as he called it. As for 
example, Mr. Peevor would say, 
— “So you have quite settled to 
give the furnishing to Spruce and 
Garnish, Hanckes?” to which Mr. 
Hanckes replies that Spruce and 
Garnish were rather expensive, 
but that, on the whole, he had 
thought it would be better to have 
the thing done properly while 
he was about it. “And the de- 
corations for the hall, Hanckes, tell 
us what you have arranged about 
them. Are you going to give 
the job to Stipple?” And Mr. 
Hanckes explained that Stipple had 
already got the job on hand. And 
then how about the pictures? Our 
excellent Hanckes must lay in some 
pictures, of course ; and Mr. Peevor 
looked round to the company while 
putting the question, as if wishing 
them to listen to the announcement 
which our excellent Hanckes made 
in reply, that he had given a com- 
mission to Mount and Gilp, the 
dealers in Pall Mall, for pictures to 
the tune of five thousand - pounds 
to start with—two thousand water- 
colour and three thousand hoil, 
that is, oil paintings. “I don’t 
know a great deal about art my- 
self,” added Mr. Hanckes, mo- 
destly, “never having had over 
much time to learn about such 
things; but I like to see pictures on 
the walls; they make a man’s ’ome 
look suug—they. give an air of com- 
fort to one’s home, if I may say so ; 
and old Mount has promised to look 
after the order himself, and I can 
trust him.” Upon which Mr. Peevor 
made the remark to Yorke that they 
must not take our,good Hanckes’s 
account of himself for granted on 
this head, for that he had a really 
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very good taste in pictures. In- 
deed it was amusing to notice the 
mild swagger which the worthy 
gentleman adopted toward his part- 
ner; whatever might be his busi- 
ness relations with: Mr. Peevor, in 
presence of his daughters and in 
that gentleman’s house Mr. Hanckes 
was meck, not to say sheepish in 
manner, perhaps from an inward 
sense of his imperfect command 
over the letter “h,” affording to the 
other the evident gratification of 
patronising the one person with 
whom he could venture to take this 
liberty ; for Mr. Peevor held his 
butler in manifest awe, and indeed 
every servant in the establishment 
stood punctiliously upon his rights, 
and knew better than to do any- 
thing beyond the strict line of his 
own particular duty. 

“ Well, if you must go, Hanckes,” 
said Mr. Peevor, when the carriage 
was announced at a little before 
ten o'clock, “the brougham is 
waiting ;” and indeed, as Mr. 
Hanckes had not brought any- 
thing for the night, except the 
gentlemanly - looking person who 
was being regaled in the servants’ 
hall, it was hot apparent how he 
could stay. Mr. Hanckes, however, 
did not give this excuse, but pleaded 
that he must positively be at the 
sdastinig ele next morning at 
nipe. 

“And when may I hope to 
have the honour of showing you 
young ladies over my little place ?” 
said. Mr. Hanckes to Lucy, ad- 
vancing towards her to take leave 
—* for an honour I should feel it. 
We are still in a bit of a mess down 
there, but you can see what the 
place is going to be like now, and I 
think you would be pleased with 
the garden and ’othouses ; hothouse 

lants have been my ’obby, you 

ow, ever since I could afford ’em; 

and I think you would like to look 
round my orchids.” 
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Lucy blushed a little, and said she 
supposed papa would soon name a 
day for going down. “ Ah, if you 
would only name a day,” replied Mr. 
Hanckes; and the ‘honest fellow 
spoke so earnestly, with a sort of 
sigh, and, although in a low voice, 
so plainly as to be heard by every 
one in the room; which made Lucy 
blush still more. 

“A perfect palace my worthy 
friend Hanckes is building down 
at Norwood,” said the host after- 
wards to Yorke, when they were 
alone together; “all the newest 
improvements, and everything in 
the greatest taste ; and, between our- 
selves, my Lucy might be mistress 
of it to-morrow—she: has only to 
say the word ; but the girl does not 
fancy the idea somehow ; and cer- 
tainly there is a good deal of dif- 
ference in age.” Mr. Peevor, it may 
be retebe a was about twice 
as old as his present wife. And 
although not sure whether this 
piece of information was divulged 
as part of a general scheme, or 
simply out of pure leakiness, and 
while secretly ashamed of allowing 
himself to be affected by it, Yorke 
could not help being possessed in 
consequence with a growing sense of 
the obligation incumbent on him to 
save Lucy from so dreadful a fate. 
Acting under the influence of this 
feeling, before going to bed he made 
a definitive engagement to stay an- 
other week. There would be four 
meets of the hounds during this 
time within practicable distance, to 
two of which Miss Cathy would 
0, leaving him to take the other 
two alone. Accordingly, his pre- 
vious expedition having been un- 
successful, he went up to ‘town 
again next morning to find a 
partner to share the duty with 


Jumping Joseph, still billeted in. 


the roomy stables of The Beeches, 
where, although there were twice 
as many servants as were needed, 


and it seemed to be everybody’s 
business to be looking after some- 
body else, there was at any rate 
no lack of oats, and the horses 
got themselves groomed, somehow 
or other. 

In this week, reflected Yorke, as 
he travelled up to town, there would 
surely be opportunity for gaining 
some clue to Lucy’s feelings; and if 


. he could discover that she really 


cared for him, and that he was not 
the victim of self-deception, played 
on by Lucy herself as well as the 
rest of the family, why then—truly 
a romantic ending of the absorbing 
passion of his life. For although 
Yorke was every hour beginning to 
think more of Lucy, and only want- 
ed the encouragement of certainty 
to fall really in love, suspicion for the 
time held his feclings under restraint, 
and he was still able to compare her 
dispassionately with his ideal of 
what a wife should be, noting with 
critical eye her little imperfections, 
Brought up in a hotbed of lux- 
ury ; to possess just such a smatter- 
ing of accomplishments aa serves to 
mark the want of better training ; 

to get up each day to live a purpose- 
less, dull routine, made up of chang- 
ing dresses and idling about the 
grounds, perhaps receiving a stray 
visitor or two—certainly sitting 
down to twice as many wasteful 
meals as can be eaten; to have 
no duties, no interests, no cares ; 
never to be of the smallest use 
to any living creature,—what a 
training for a wife and mother ! 
And yet how many hundred girls in 
England were spending just the same 
dawdling, useless, unprofitable lives, 
who would never be missed: outside _ 
the home circle, aud hardly within 
it! But after all they could not well 
lead a more useless life than that of 
the ordinary English lady in India, 
And it is not Lucy’s fault that her 
home surroundings are common- 
place and dull. It is not she who 
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is stupid, but the people about her. 
There cannot but be talent, and 
humour too, in the shapely little 
head that bears those sparkling eyes. 
They only want the opportunity to 
be brought out. Besides, it is not 
those most used to comfort and lux- 
ury who care most about them, The 
thing stales with use. Rather would 
those women be greedy of such 
things who have known the want of 
them, and look to marriage as a de- 
liverance from the cares of poverty. 
No, there need be no fear that Lucy 
would shrink from the roughing of 
a soldier’s life, if that became her 
lot, any more than that she has not 


The opportunity soon came. That 
day when Yorke went up to town, 
the wind had set in from the east 
with a sharp frost ; it was still colder 
when he returned to Hamwell in the 
evening ; and next morning the look 
of the weather was more suggestive 
of skating than any other amuse- 
ment. Miss Cathy, too, came down- 
stairs with a heavy cold—she always 
got a cold with these horrid east 
winds, she said—and was _ house- 
bound for the day. Mrs. Peevor 
also was laid up, and did not appear 


-at breakfast; and Miss Maria, as a 


matter of course, could not think of 
going out in such weather. 

“JT am so sorry for your disap- 
pointment,” said Lucy to Yorke 
archly, as they stood at the window 
after breakfast watching the frosty 
landscape, while Mr. Peever had 
gone out of the room on a summons 

rom the bailiff; “ what can we do 


‘ to amuse you? I can’t offer to drive 


you anywhere, because papa would 
not let the ponies go out this 
morning without being rough-shod. 
There is not a bit of danger, of 
course, but he would be miserable 
all the time I was away.” 


CHAPTER LI, 
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a real woman’s heart to give, if only 
one could be sure that it is really 
given. 

People would say, no doubt, that he © 
was a fortune-hunter, but he could 
afford to disregard such calumny— 
all he wanted was to find some one 
who really cared for him a little for 
his own sake. Others, again, might 
think he was making a misalliance, 


. and would say spiteful things about 


Lucy’s family; but so pretty and 
graceful and gentle as she was 
herself, she would surely outlive 
that. And, after all, in India no- 
body ever inquired who any one’s 
father was. 






“Let us take a walk together,” 
replied Yorke, “and see how the 
ice looks about bearing; that will 
be much pleasauter than driving 
on such a day as this. I am sure 
you skate like a sylph. Then you 
have still got to show me the river, 
although I have been here all these 
days. A walk to-day will be de- 
lightful.” 

Lucy’s eyes brightened at the 
idea, but there followed a look of 
hesitation as she turned them away. 

Yorke understood the difficulty. 
“May not the children come with . 
us, and do propriety?” he asked. 
“7 am sure a walk won’t do them 
any harm on such a day as this, The 
poor little things have hardly been 
outside the door since I came here. 
They can bring their hoops to keep 
themselves warm.” 

Lucy blushed and laughed, and ran 
off to the nursery ; and soon return- 
ing in walking-dress with the chil- 
dren, wrapped up in furs so that 
they could hardly move their limbs, 
the party started off, first going to 
the kennels to set Lucy’s dog free, 
which seldom got such a chance of 
a run. In the avenue they were 
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joined by Mr. Peevor, who said he 
would accompany them part of the 
way, although he seemed astonished 
at their mamma having allowed the 
children to go out on such a cold 
morning, and left word at the lodge 
that the carriage should be sent to 
meet them as soon as the horses 
were roughed: Mr. Peevor was in 
good spirits, for notwithstanding 
the sudden change of weather, the 
temperature of the house had been 
maintained at 60°; and he remarked 
more than once that although the 
heating apparatus had cost a trifle, 
it was worth any amount of money 
to keep the house always at the 
same point of warmth. On reach- 
ing the top of the steep hill which 
led to the river, however, he left 
them. He did not mind going any 
distance down-hill, he said, but the 
doctor had advised him to avoid 
walking up-hill, so he would take 
his walk before luncheon on the 
level. So saying, he pursued his 
way along the highroad, shuffling 
along staff in hand, the collar of 
his greatcoat turned up, and an 
enormous comforter round his neck, 

The others turned off towards 
the river. The children ran on 
in front after their hoops, which 
bounded along the hillside over 
the frost-bound road, and for the 
first time Yorke found himself alone 
with Lucy. 

For a ‘short space they walked 
on in silence. Although Lucy 
stepped briskly, with a light elastic 
tread and upright carriage, she took 
little short steps, which made the 
pace a mere lounge for her com- 
panion; and wearing a_ sealskin 
jacket trimmed with fur, she did 
not feel the cold. Yorke, misled 
by the warmth of the house, had 
provided himself with only a light 
overcoat; and on this his first in- 
troduction to an English winter, 
he shivered under the penetrating 
wind. Truly this was ati untimely 


occasion for love-making, when his 
teeth were ready to chatter and his 
fingers were numb with cold. 

Presently they met a _peasant- 
woman coming slowly up the hill, 
carrying a bundle of sticks on her 
shoulder, and leading a child with 
one hand. Both were miserably 
clad; and the child’s face and legs 
were blue with cold. 

by comparison Yorke was warmly 
dressed ; and on seeing what others 
had to suffer, he was ashamed of 
his own impatience of the discomfort 
which he felt. 

“Poverty is harder to bear in 
this country than in India,” he 
observed; “this cold must make 
an awful addition to the burden.” 

His companion looked up as if 
surprised at the remark; she had 
been expecting him to say some- 
thing different. He went on— 
“The poverty in England is dread- 
ful’ to witness; the tremendous 
wealth at the other end of the scale 
makes the contrast all the greater.” 

“The poor in this parish are all 
very well cared for, I believe,” said 
Lucy. “I know papa gives away 
a great deal in coals and blankets 
every winter; and I believe all our 
neighbours subscribe too.” 

“Coals won’t keep you warm if 
you have to crawl about on a day 
like this without any clothes on, 
like that poor child,” retorted Yorke, 
feeling for the moment quite angry 
with his companion. Yet, after all, 
he thought, what else is to be ex- 
ected? To be shut up in a hot- 
bowie all your life, eVery want sup- 
plied, guarded from every discom- 
fort, never to do anything useful 
from one year’s end to the other, 
to see the table spread ever so 
many times a-day with ten times 
as much food as can be eaten, every 
want ministered to by a pack of 
lazy servants, themselves as pam- 
pered as their masters—what can 
be expected from a thoroughly im- 
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moral life of this sort but indiffer- 
ence to the needs of others? Yorke, 
however, forgot that the senses of 
others might be dulled by famil- 
iarity with the social aspect of 
England, which struck him so for- 
cibly on seeing it for the first time. 

“Are there no poor in India?” 
asked Lucy, with some hesitation, 
disconcerted at the sudden change 
in his manner. 

“ Plenty,” he replied, “ including 
the poor British soldier. We have 
enough to eat and drink,” he added, 
“and can manage to find ourselves 
in such light clothing as is needed 
in that climate; but it is a rough 
sort of life compared with what 
some of the good people at home 
are accustomed to, with their com- 
forts and coddling and luxury.” 

“T should think a rough life 
must be very pleasant,” said Lucy, 
after a pause. 

“How can you tell what you 
think, when you have never tried 
it, accustomed as you are to have 
every want supplied, and eve 
thing done for you? You would 
always rather ring the bell for the 
servant to poke the fire, than do it 
yourself, I'll be bound. And I don’t 
suppose you can remember having 
ever in your lifetime done your 
own hair.” 

“Oh yes, I can,” said Lucy, 
laughing and blushing; “I can do 
my own hair well enough when I 
like; but what is the good, if your 
maid is there to do it for you? But 
you don’t understand what I mean, 
it is so tiresame having everything 
done for one, and being of no use 
to others. Even the children never 
want to be looked after by us elder 
ones. You gentlemen go about, 
and bunt and shoot and travel, just 
when you please, and can afford to 
make fun of us girls who stay at 
home and do nothing.” 

“ No, no, Iam not making fun at 
all. There is nothing for us men to 
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assume superiority about, because 
we amuse ourselves in our way, 
while you stay at home and amuse 
yourselves in yours.” 

“ Amuse ourselves! what amuse- 
ments have we? You little know 
how dull we always find it. I don’t 
mean always; of course it is differ- 
ent when you—when we have visi- 
tors staying in the house. But you 
don’t know how dull it is when we 
are alone. One gets up in the morn- 
ing, really not knowing how the 
day is to be got through. One 
can’t be always working or reading, 
you know.” 

** Then you do read sometimes?” 

‘You are very sarcastic ; because 
we don’t take up books when we 
have company, we may read a little 
at other times, I suppose? I don’t 


*pretend to be very fond of books, 


and I hate dry ones, and I daresay 
you have found out how ignorant I 
am ; but one gets so tired of bei 
of no use toanybody. I often thi 

I should like to be a. governess or a 
needlewoman, or something of that 
sort, and earn my living.” 

“So luxury has its pains as well 
as its pleastfres,” said Yorke, de- 
lighted at this confession, yet still 
keeping Lucy on the defensive. 
“ Charity begins at home; why not 
teach your little sisters ?” 

“Papa would not let me, even if 
I knew enough to do so. He means 
to have a French governess for 
them, and a German one too, as 
soon as Minnie is eight. He talks 
of adding schoolrooms to the house 
after Christmas, We never can do 
anything for the children except 
play with them. When they were 
ill last year, papa got downa couple 
of nurses from town, one for the 
day and one for the night, and we 
were not allowed to go near them 


for fear of infection, although. I 


believe there was no danger really.” 
“JT am afraid your papa would 
hardly agree to the governess plan 
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for yourself, Jandable though it be. 
How would you like a life of adven- 
ture and travel ?” 

“ Ah, travelling would be delight- 
ful. We have often wanted papa 
to take us for a foreign tour, but I 
don’t think he would like it, and 
then Mrs. Peevor is so delicate.” 

“ But it is not necessary to travel 
with one’s papa always. You 
might join a party of friends, for 
example.” Then—after a pause— 
“Ts Mr. Hanckes much of a tra- 
veller ?” . 

“ How can you be so absurd ?” 
replied Lucy, laughing and blush- 
ing, as she turned her head away 
from her companion’s searching 
gaze. “No, Mr. Hanckes would 
not leave London and his beloved 
counting-house for the world. But 
I should think a life of foreign ad- 
venture would be much pleasanter 
than living in England. England 
is so stupid and dull—don’t you 
think so?” 

“T can’t say that I have found it 
so—especially of late; but still, life 
in India may have its charms too— 
don’t you think so ?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Lucy, eager- 
ly, and then looking up and meet- 
ing his eyes fixed on her, she saw 
the trap which had been laid, and 
she added in some confusion, “ or 
any other country too.” 

“ Ttaly, for example?” 

“Oh yes, I should think it would 
be delightful to travel in Italy; I 
do long to see Rome.” Little Lucy 
was trembling with excitement and 
nervousness combined, and hardly 
knew what she was saying. 

Here a shabby idea possessed 
Yorke. He saw his power over the 
poor girl, but still played with her 
feelings. So he went on: “ Was 
your last visitor from Italy, or go- 
ing there ?” 

“ What'do you mean?” 

“Well, I suppose you have had 
visitors staying in the house before 
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now, and that then perhaps some 
other country had the preference 
over the land of my adoption.” 

“ How can you be so cruel!” she 
replied, turning her face away in- 
dignantly, and then, after a mo- 
ment’s struggle between distress and 
pride, bursting into tears, stopping 
short as she did so to cover her 
face, 

“Miss Peevor—Lucy—my dear- 
est Lucy!” cried Yorke, also stop- 
ping, and then, after a moment’s 
hesitation, encircling her waist with 
one arm, while with the other he 
sought to detach her hands, and 
make her look up at him. “ Lucy, 
my love, don’t cry. I have be- 
haved like a brute; but you will’ 
show your forgiveness by looking 
up at me with your sweet eyes.” 

Lucy did as she was bid, thereby 
no doubt deserving the reprobation 
of every right-thinking young lady ; 
she looked up, smiling through her 
tears, and Yorke, strengthening the 
embrace of his engaged arm, and 
holding her two little struggling 
hands in one of his, imprinted a kiss 
on her pretty little mouth. He no 
longer thought about the cold. 

Just then they were interrupted. 
The children, unnoticed by them, 
had run back to where they were 
standing, and were looking up in 
consternation. 

“Why are you crying, Lucy ?” 
said Minnie, almost ready to cry 
herself from sympathy. 

“’Oocie trying ‘cause it so told,” 
said Lottie by way of explanation, 
eatching hold of her elder sister’s 
dress with her disengaged hand, 
while holding her little hoop with 
the other. 

“Yes, dear,” said Lucy, stooping 
down to kiss her little sister, by 
way of hiding her confusion, “ it’s 
very cold, isn’t it? let us take a 
run together ;” and holding Lottie 
by the hand she pressed forward by 
way of hiding her confusion ; while 
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Yorke, giving a hand to little Minnie 
and pushing on to keep his place 
beside her, could see that her face, 
as she looked downwards with 
averted glance, expressed mingled 
confusion and happiness. 

A few steps made in silence 
brought them to the foot of the 
hill, and with an abrupt turn in the 
road the river came suddenly open 
to view, running at their feet. The 
road here branched right and left 
to Shoalbrook and Castleroyal. No 
longer the clear placid stream which, 
shaded by leafy banks, yielded a 
constant summer delight to denizen 
of town and country for miles 
, around ; yet still the leafless bushes 
and trees glowing rich red under 
the winter sun, sparkling with frosty 
spiracles, and set off by the deep 
blue background tints, formed a 
scene full of beauty of its own kind. 

On their right, a short distance 
down the stream, separated from 
the bank by the towing-path and 
a little garden, was a wayside inn. 
A place, no doubt, of much resort 
in summer; but now the arbour in 
front was bare and naked; the little 
tables and forms on each side of 
the garden-path were tenantless ; 
and except that a column of smoke 
rose from the chimney into the still 
-air, the house itself looked to be 
empty. 

On the left the road to Castleroyal 
receded somewhat from the river, 
the space between the two being 
occupied as garden-grounds, the 
houses standing in which, secluded 
in summer, could now be dis- 
tinguished through the leafless 
branches, some small, some large, 
till the view was bounded by a 
bend in the river, just where the 
spire of a country church appeared 
amidst a grove of venerable elms, 

The children began throwing bits 
of stick into the water, watching 
them float down the stream. 

“That is our boat-house,” said 
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Lucy at last, by way of breaking 
the awkward silence, “ on the other 
side. Papa had it put there to be 
out of the way of the towing-path.” 

“Tt looks a big place to keep a 
boat in,” replied her companion, 
glad for the moment to pursue in- 
different subjects. Must he tell 
Lucy at once what a mere remnant 
of a heart he had to offer her? 
Somehow the fraction seemed just 
then a good deal larger than he had 
been accustomed -to deem it. 

“*There are several boats kept 
there,” she rejoined ; “ the big boat, 
and the little boat, and Fred’s 
wherry, and Cathy’s and my canoes 
— it is such fun canoing, but we are 
never allowed to use them unless 
when Fred is here; and then there 
is the sailing-boat,:and the steam- 
barge.” 

“A steam-barge ? 
used for ?” 

“Papa thought it would be very 
nice to have a steamer for picnic 
parties, and it was great fun at first 
steaming up ever so fast against 
stream; but one soon got tired of 
sitting in it doing nothing, and I 
don’t think we had it out once all 
last summer. Papa keeps a man 
to look after the engine, and lends 
it to any one who wants it.” Lucy 
rattled on in this way, trying to re- 
cover her composure, which was in 
danger of giving way whenever, 
glancing up, she caught Yorke’s face 
looking at her with an expression 
she had never seen it wear before. 
There was no guile in little Lucy’s 
heart, nor any cause for suspicion 
in her lover's. Her father, mo 
doubt, wanted her to find a mate of 
some sort, but no pressure had been 
needed in this case. Surrounded 
by almost boundless wealth, these 
girls had yet led a thoroughly 
secluded life; this hero, who had 
appeared like a star among the bum- 
drum people who made up her fa- 
ther’s visiting acquaintance, seemed 
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to be the first gentleman, except 
Fred, whom she had ever known. 
The noble creature had won her 
simple little heart at first sight; and 
now the hopes she had hardly dared 
form were realised. He had called 
her his dearest Lucy, and kissed 
her, and was now locking down 
fondly on her face. This hero and 
petted man of fashion, who might 
no doubt have had his choice of 
damsels moving in fashionable circles 
of which she had never stepped on 
even the outer edge, had deigned to 
smile on her, and was really hers ! 
and to think that only a few weeks 
ago she had been nearly prevailed 
on for very pity to accept Mr. 
Hanckes, when he asked her for the 
fourth time ! 

“ These villas must be very pretty 
in the summer,” observed Yorke, 
still disposed for the present to cover 
the position with commonplaces ; 
“but I should not fancy them at 
this season. They look cold and 
damp.” . 

“No one stays in them during 
the winter,” said Lucy; ‘they all 
belong to London people, who 
merely come down for the summer 
months.” 

“That oneseems to be inhabited,” 
observed Yorke ; “look at the smoke 
coming from the chimney.” He 
pointed to the house nearest to them, 
standing in a little garden in the 
angle where the road left the river 
—a small, rather dilapidated cottage 
of wood. In the summer, and when 
covered with leafy creepers to hide 
the state of disrepair, it might have 
been attractive from its picturesque 
situation, but now it looked shabby 
and forlorn. 

“That little cottage has been 
taken only lately,” replied Lucy, 
“by an invalid lady.” 

“Tt does not seem a very good 
situation for an invalid; do you 
know her ?” 

“Papa and Mrs, Peevor have 
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called on her,—we always call on 
everybody, you know, as soon as 
they come to this neighbourhood,” 
she said, with.a little jerk of the chin 
and pout of the lip, which Yorke 
thought very piquant, “ although 
everybody does not always return 
our calls. But they did not see 
her. I daresay it would be too far 
for her to walk to The Beeches in 
return ; but I am sure papa would 
send a carriage for her in a minute 
if he knew how to offer it without 
giving offence.” 

“Ts the lady a widow ?” 

“No; I believe her husband is 
abroad somewhere, ‘but we really 
know very little about her. She is 
a Mrs. Wood. These must be her 
children, I think;” and as Lucy 
spoke, a maid with two children, 
coming along the Coldbrook road 
past the inn while they had been 
looking up the river, was almost 
close to them. She was a common- 
looking girl, who might be a maid 
of-all work. The children, although 
evidently of gentle-folk, were poorly 
and not very warmly clad. One, 
a little girl who might be between 
four and five years old, the maid led 
by the hand, the younger she car- 
ried in her arms, 

As the little party passed by 
where Yorke and Lucy were stand- 
ing, the child on foot turned to 
look at Minnie and Lottie, the ser- 
vant meanwhile dragging her along. 

Yorke stepped up to them, and 
the girl stopped and made a rough 
curtsey. 

“You seem cold, my little maid,” 
said Yorke to the child, taking her 
face kindly between his hands, “ you 
must get indoors by the fire, and 
then you will soon be warm again.” 

The child looked up at him in- 
quiringly, without replying, and 
then turned towards Minnie and 
Lottie, who had?come up and were 
standing by. She had an oval face, 
and large, dark, melancholy eyes, 
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and only wanted colour to be very 
pretty. 

She looked as if admiringly at 
the rich fur-trimmed jackets and gay 
worsted gaiters which Minnie and 
Lottie wore, in marked contrast to 
her own shabby clothes. There 
seemed no envy in her gaze, al- 
though perchance some vague per- 
ception may have aroused the child’s 
mind that these fine clothes sym- 
bolised the difference in the lot of 
the happy wearers from that which 
had been cast for herself. 

Minnie and Lottie, their hoops in 
one hand, and holding the skirts of 
their elder sister’s dress with the 
other, stood looking at the little 
stranger: with the sort of mistrust 
that children are wont to evince to- 
wards other children at first sight. 

Yorke, too, looked silently at the 
little pale sad face, which seemed 
to him to call up memories of some 
bygone scene, when and how he 
could not tell; perchance some dim- 
remembered dream. 

Then the younger child in the 
nurse’s arms began to whimper, and 
turning its face away asif frightened, 
hid it in the girl’s shoulder; and 
the latter, with another awkward 
- curtsey, stepped out towards the 
cottage, dragging the elder child 
after her. 

“ Poor little things!” said Lucy, 
as they passed on, “they must feel 
_the cold terribly. Don’t you wish 
you had brought some sugar-plums, 
Lottie, to give to that poor little 

irl ?” 

“ Me told too,” said Lottie, “ ne 
me so tired—won’t you 
’Oocie ?”’ And, indeed, these little 
hothouse plants were already feeling 
the reaction from their unwonted 
exercise ; and Lucy observing that 
her papa would scold them for hay- 
ing come so far, the party set out 
homewards, Yorke carrying Lottie 
on his shoulder, while Lucy led the 
other little one by the hand. 
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This arrangement was not favour- 
able for pursuing the conversation 
into the interesting course it had 
taken before; and it was still hover- 
ing about the commonplace when 
the rumble of carriage-wheels was 
heard, and the landau drove up. 
Mrs. Peevor was inside, having come 
down-stairs in time to take her usual 
drive, and the whole party were 
taken up and the horses turned to- 
wards home. And wrapped up in 
rugs, and sitting on Yorke’s knee, 
with genial warmth diffused through 
the carriage by an ample hot-water 
cistern @ special arrangement de- 
signed by Johnson the engineer), 
little Lottie soon forgot her troubles. 

“You must have been cold in- 
deed, my darlings,” said their mam- 
ma, as they drew near home; “ it 
is really not weather for children 
to be walking about in.” 

“Lucy was very cold too,” said 
Minnie. “Lucy was erying with 
cold.” 

“ *Oocie was trying with told,” in- 
terrupted Lottie, “and so Turnel 
’Orke tissed her 

“ Look at the pretty white frost 
on the trees, Lottie, dear,” said 
Yorke, bumping his little charge up 
and down on his knee so that speech 
failed the child for further revela- 
tions. Her mamma, however, did 
not appear to notice the remark, 
nor Lucy’s confusion ; and the house 
being now reached, the latter at once 
ran up-stairs to her room. 

Yorke inquired of the servant 
who opened the door where Mr. 
Peevor could be found. The die 
was cast ; and Lucy’s last glance as 
she hurried away, half frightened, 
yet radiant with joy, filled him with 
elation. 

Mr. Peevor had not yet returned 
from his walk, But the man had 
in his hand a telegram just arrived 
for Yorke. ; 

It was from his London agents. 
A Mrs. Polwheedle had just called 
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to inquire his address, and wished 
most particularly to see him on very 
She was staying 


urgent business. 
at the Hotel. 
Very urgent business! Here 
was an interruption indeed. Yorke 
looked at his watch. There was 
just time, by taking the carriage 
still at the door, to catch a train 
at the Hamwell station. If he 
waited for Mr. Peevor’s return, and 
missed that, he must wait three 
hours for another, and would not 
be able to get back till quite late; 
so his resolution was taken at once, 
and declining Mrs. Peevor’s proposal 
for luncheon first, and promising to 
be back for dinner if possible, he 
jumped into the carriage and drove 
off Go he must under the’ cir- 
cumstances, and the sooner be got 
away the sooner he should get 
back. Mrs. Polwheedle! He had 
almost forgotten her existence, 
but he remembered now having 
heard that she had left India. But 
what could she want with him? 
Perhaps she might want to see him 
for mere curiosity, or because she 
found herself bewildered on first 
coming home. Even if she were in 
trouble it would hardly be necessary 
to stay over the day in town. And 
his thoughts going back to the event 
of the morning, the recollection of 
the scene on the hill soon drove 
out from them Mrs. Polwheedle and 
her message, as he realized the fact 
that the irrevocable step was taken 
which must lead to a new path in 
life. For more had passed on that 
occasion than has here been told; 
the exchange of looks and glances, 
and all the sweet telegraphy of 
love which cannot be set down in 
words. And he divined, and truly, 
that not only had Lucy given 
him her heart, but that the gift had 
now been given for the first time. 
His part must now be to acquire the 
lgver’s enthusiasm in return, and 
indeed he found himself making 
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- rapid progress in that direction. If 


he could not get back by dinner- 
time, he would at any rate return 
soon afterwards, in time to speak to 
Mr. Peevor that very night, and, see- 
ing Lucy once again, to reassure 
himself of her feelings towards him. 

In pleasant musings of this 
kind the short journey was soon 
accomplished, when, as he got out 
of the carriage at the terminus, he* 
saw his old friend Maxwell stepping 
from another compartment higher 
up the platform. 

Pressing forward through the 
crowd, he overtook him just as he 
was hailing a cab. Again there 
was the same mixture of reserve 
and confusion with cordiality which 
had marked Maxwell’s manner at 
the last meeting. He had been 
down near Castleroyal, he said, to 
visit an old friend whd was a great 
invalid. He must hurry away now, 
having an urgent appointment; 
would not. Yorke come and dine 
with him at the Asiatic Club that 
evening /—no, not that evening, he 
was engaged, but the following— 
and have a talk over old times; and 
Yorke accepting the invitation, the 
other, again pleading hurry, drove 
off. ; : 
Then, as Yorke stood watching 
the receding cab, while mingled feel- 
ings of annoyance and surprise at 
this strange reception came upper- 
most, the trath suddenly flashed up- 
on him. Maxwell’s visits, the con- 
fusion at meeting him,—it was all 
plain now. The child whose face 
had moved him so strongly at the 
time was Olivia’s child, and Olivia 
herself was the sick lady. The 


-very name, too, assumed by the 


lady whose husband was abroad, 
ought to have furnished the clue. 
How dull of him not to have un- 
derstood this sooner! It was Olivia 
who lived in the poor cottage by 
the river; Olivia deserted by her 
husband, living there alone with her 
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children, ill and in want, And he 
had been all this time in England, 
and had even passed her door, and 
had brought her no succour! And 
as her old lover stood on the spot 
where he had parted from Maxwell, 
musing, amid the bustle of the busy 
station, over what had just happen- 
ed, while each moment the feeling 
of certainty that he had guessed 
right grew stronger, all thought of 
present aims and hopes, and even 
of the cause for his journey, passed 
away, while his memory wandered 
back to old times, treading again 
once more the familiar scenes which 
it had so often trod before. 

A train was on the point of 
starting for Castleroyal, and there 
was just time to get a ticket for 
Shoalbrook and take his place in it. 
He had no definite idea what he 
would do, but at least he would go 
down and look again at the poor 
cottage by the river, and perhaps 
gain access to Olivia, with offers of 
service; at any rate the journey 
was necessary, if only to get rid 
of the restless eagerness that now 

ossessed him. 

He left the train at Shoalbrook; 
and by way at once of warming 
himself and calming down. the ex- 
citement under which he laboured— 
not lessened by the reflection which 
overtook him on the journey that 
he had deserted Mrs. Polwheedle in 
her call for succour—he set ont to 
walk the three miles or more up the 
river-bank which would bring him 
to the point he had visited in the 
morning. The weather by this time 
had changed with the true fickleness 
of an English climate; a dull after- 


noon had succeeded to the bright. 


morning ; the thaw which had set 
in had restored the surface of the 
ground to its ordinary winter state ; 
the rising wind drove the mist in 
his face as he trudged along the 
miry path; and the short winter’s 
day was coming to an end as he 
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reached the spot where he had met 
Olivia’s children. Changed was 
the scene now, and dull-and drear 
the view which would look so 
bright and cheerful at the same 
hour on a summer’s day. At his 
feet ran the river, swollen and 
rapid, the banks silent and deserted, 
and the only signs of life the light 
in the windows of the wayside 
inn which he had just passed. 
The cottage, from where he stood, 
was dark and silent, and seemed 
as if deserted. Irresolute he walk- 
ed a little way past it, up the 
river-bank, asking himself what 
he should do next. Suppose that 
Olivia, if still there, was too ill to 
see him? In any case, might not 
the shock of meeting him in this 
way do her harm? Or suppose 
that under the burden of her mis- 
fortunes she had come to regard 
him as an enemy, as no doubt her 
huskgnd did, what good would 
come of his presenting himself thus 
unexpectedly? She might refuse 
to see him. And before the stern 
facts of the situation the indefinite 
hopes of a meeting which had 
brought him down from London 
melted away. He would have 
done better to wait and see Max- 
well first, and learn how matters 
stood. Mrs. Polwheedle’s message, 
too, was probably connected with 
Olivia. He should at any rate 
have waited to see her. Yet how 
wait when Olivia was in want and 
trouble? And all this time he had 
been spending his money on amuse- 
ment, living a life of luxury and 
pleasure. And thus reproaching 
himself there came up a vision of 
The Beeches with all its profusion 
and waste, and for the moment it 
and its inmates seemed objects for 
contempt and almost aversion, while 
his heart was filled with deepest 
pity for his old love, the glorious 
creature he had once known radiant 
with youth and beauty, now living 
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in this squalor, prematurely aged 
no doubt by care and sickness, ‘the 
mother of these poor half-clothed 
children. 

Turning in his irresolution, and 
walking back again past the cot- 
tage, still dark and silent, in the 
direction of the inn, he met a 
person, the first he had seen, com- 
ing towards him, evidently a resi- 
dent in the neighbourhood from 
his leisurely pace; and under a 
sudden impulse Yorke turned to- 
wards him to inquire whether the 
occupants of the cottage had left 
it. But as he did so, the stranger, 
who wore a broad- brimmed hat and 
large cloak, turned away suddenly, 
declining his proposal so pointedly 
that Yorke desisted from his pur- 
pose, noticing, as the stranger hur- 
ried off to avoid him, that, although 
walking quickly, he was lame, and 
moved with evident difficulty, 

The gentleman takes me for a 
tramp, I suppose, thonght Yorke; 
and yet even in this light I hardly 
look like one, although in one sense 
he is right. But perhaps I shall 
get some information at the inn. 
And he continued his course in that 
direction, 
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Arrived in front of the inn he 
turned round to look at the cottage, 
from this point about a couple of 
hundred yards off. The outline of the 
roof could now scarcely be made out 
in the dim twilight ; but while gazing 
at it a light suddenly appeared in an 
upper window. So, then, Olivia was 
still there. That is her room, no 
doubt, he said to himself. Poor 
soul! she has to be sparing of 
candles, I suppose ; and again there 
came up a vision of The Beeches, 
and the brilliant illumination of 
which it was the scene every after- 
noon, when Johnson the engineer 
attended by a footman went round 
to light up the house, Olivia must 
be keeping her room, he continued 
soliloquising, so it would have been 
useless going to the house after all. 

But no! while he stood watch- 
ing the light, it suddenly disappeared 
from the upper window, and after 
a brief pause reappeared in a lower 
room. It had evidently been car- 
ried down-stairs. And Yorke, act- 
ing under a sudden impulse, hurried 
across the intervening space, and 
entering the little garden by the 
wicket-gate, went up to the door 
of the cottage and rang the bell. 


CHAPTER LII, 


The summons was ansvered by 
the servant whom Yorke had seen 
with the children in the morning, 
who fulfilled apperently the double 
office of housemaid and nurse. He 
inguired whether Mrs. Wood was 
within. 

The girl stood irresolute, as if 
not without suspicion of a visitor 
at such an hour. What name 
should she say? she asked, holding 
the door only half open. 

“Say an old friend, 


say Colonel 
Yorke has called to inquire after 
Mrs, Wood.” 

As he spoke, Olivia, attracted by 


the sound of his voice and his 
name, appeared at the door of the 
sitting-room which opened on to 
the little hall. Seeing her he step- 
ped inside diffidently, not knowing 
how she would receive him. 

But Olivia came forward holding 
out both hands in greeting. In 
her solitude the sound of her faith- 
ful friend’s voice came as a joyful 
surprise ; and as she led the way 
into the parlour, there was a flush 
of pleasure on her face which had 
of late seldom been present there. 

But Yorke did not notice this. 
The room, although lighter than the 
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hall, was lit up. only by a pair of 
candles and a fire which had got 
low, and he could not make out 
her face plainly. Still he could see 
that time had set its mark there. 
She looked much older than when 
they last met, but little more than 
four years before ; and, always slight 
of figure, she was now thin and 
wasted, This much he had time to 
note, without looking too fixedly 
at her; and yet, he thought, no 
face had ever looked so sweet. 

“ You are surprised to see me?” 
he asked, as she motioned to him 
to be seated. 

“T am very pleased to see you,” 
she said, smiling greetings at him, 
and looking, he thought, more wan 
than before. “But how did you 
find me out?’ And as she asked 
the question her face assumed an 
expression of anxiety and reserve. 
Perhaps she now began to regret 
that the secret of her disguise should 
be discovered, 

“Tt was by a curious chance. I 
met Mackenzie Maxwell this after- 
noon.” 

“Ah! and he told you of my 
being here, Of course that would 
easily account for it.” And Yorke 
could see that Olivia looked vexed, 
as if at the betrayal of her confi- 
dence. 

Is it always to be so? thought 
Yorke, bitterly. Are others always 
to be trusted in preference, and 
myself made of no account? Then 
he added aloud, “No, Maxwell 
told me nothing. He kept your 
counsel well enough. But the fact 
is, as chance would have it, I am 
staying on a visit in this neighbour- 
hood. Walking to the river this 
morning, close by, I saw—I saw 
your children, without knowing 
whose they were; but meeting Max- 
well shortly afterwards in the train 
coming from this direction, the truth 
flashed upon me, and I came down 
to sce if I could be of service.” 
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Olivia said something about his 
great kindness, and that he always 
was very kind, but still maintained 
the reserved manner in which she 
had now wrapped herself. 

Yorke went on: “I should not 
have presumed to suppose that I 
could be of use, but that I also 
knew that you and the children 
were alone in England. The fact 
is, I saw your husband in Egypt. 
That was quite by chance too, and 
he did not see me; but need I 
say how truly glad I was to see 
him in harness again on congenial 
work? But that was last spring. 
I conclude he is still there? I 
hope you have good accounts from 
him ?” 

“Thank you,” said Olivia, “ he 
is very well: at least he was when 
last 1 heard. He has gone on an 
expedition into Upper Egypt just 
now, so that his letters do not come 
very regularly, but I believe the life 
agrees with him very well.” 

“And is there any prospect of 
your going out to join him there ?”’: 

“My husband has not said any- 
thing about my doing so, and it 
would be difficult to leave the chil- 
dren. It will probably be best that 
I should stay at home till he is able 
to join me here.” 

Olivia said this with an effort, 
her face as she did so seeming to 
grow still more sad and wan, and 
Yorke began to feel certain of what 
he had suspected from the first. 
She was not merely contending with 
ill health, and poverty shared with 
her husband ; she was also a de- 
serted wife. 

Indignation struggled with the 
desire not to say anything that 
might offend against her sense of 
wifely dignity. After some hesita- 
tion he continued: “ My desire to 
be of service arose from my seeing 
you here.” Looking round the little 
room, the shabby furniture of which 
appeared the worse that it was very 
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untidy and littered with toys— 
Olivia herself, still neatly though 
cheaply clad, the only comely object 
in it—he added, “This surely is 
not a fit place for you to be in. 
It must be a very damp house in 
winter, on the edge, of the river, 
and a cold one too. I was sorry 
when I heard this morning that it 
was occupied by a lady in delicate 
health, little guessing who the lady 
was; but now ‘“ 

“It is not a nice situation at this 
time of year, certainly. The chil- 





. dren suffer—we all suffer who are in 


the house; but we came down for 
the autumn only, and stayed on for 
various reasons longer than was in- 
tended.” . 

“T think I can understand ; your 
husband being in such remote parts, 
there may be a difficulty about re- 
mittances coming punctually ad 

“ Quite so,” said Olivia, catching 
at the suggestion. “ It was very em- 
barrassing, of course ; but in my dif- 
ficulty I bethought me of Dr. Max- 
well, such a very old friend of my 
poor father’s, you know—and he 
put matters straight at once. His 
kindness has been perfectly in- 
valuable to me in this temporary 
difficulty; indeed I don’t know 
what I should have done but for 
his help.” And at this point poor 
Olivia nearly broke down, and the 
tears stood in the dark eyes, which 
seemed larger and more lustrous 
than ever. — 

“Then are you not going to stay 
here much longer ?” 
“No; Dr. Maxwell is going to 





take lodgings for us on the south 


coast, where the air is milder; we 
move the day after to-morrow. , I 
must summon up courage in the 
morning,” she added, smiling faintly, 
“to undertake the labour of pack- 
ing.” 

“ But I suppose the small worries 
of life may not end with a change 
of residence. I don’t want to put 
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myself on a footing with Maxwell, 
but surely I may claim to be am old 
friend too. Time was, perhaps,” he 
continued, with some hesitation, 
““when I could not have professed 
the same disinterested views, but 
all that, as you know, is past and 
gone. May I not now offer the 
hearty services of one who claims 
to be an old friend too, and nothing 
more ?” 

Having said this, his conscience 
misgave him for its heartlessness. 
Was this a time, when her state had 
fallen so low, to twit ber with the 
loss of the spell by which she held 
him so long enchained ? 

And poor Olivia herself may have 
been woman enough to feel a pass- 
ing pang on being reminded that she 
had no longer the same power of fas- 
cination over the once constant 
lover, for there was a slight tone of 
pique in her manner as she thanked 
him for putting the matter on so 
straightforward a footing; but she 
added that there was really no need 
to make use of his most kind offers 
of service—for that Dr. Maxwell had 
got over all her difficulties for her. 

“ But still there may be present 
wants,” persisted Yorke; “ surely 
when I have more money than [ 
know what to do with at my 
bankers, the obligation would be 
quite nominal only if you made use 
of a small sum, till you were placed 
in funds yourself. The children, 
for instance, might surely have some 
warmer clothing with advantage.” 

“Poor little darlings,” said their 
mother, “I am afraid they have felt 
the cold very much; but they will 
be better off to-morrow, I hope. 
The fact is,—I can hardly explain 
how it is—I never was a good hand 
at business matters, you know,—it 
appears there is some money due 
to me, which ought to have come 
before. Dr. Maxwell has put it 
all right now. And _ to-morrow 
the children’s warm clothes will be 
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here. But I am so very much ob- 
liged to you all the same. Pray do 
not think me ungrateful.” 

Just then the maid came in with 
the children,—the latter looking, 
Yorke noticed, almost as ill-kept and 
untidy as herself,—which made a 
timely diversion from the forced 
manner which had so far marked the 
interview. Yorke had soon the little 
Olivia on his knee, for children always 
took readily to him; the younger 
sat on its mother’s lap. He had 
never before seen her in the charac- 
ter of a mother, and as she sat with 
the child nestling in her arms, look- 
ing pale and fragile, but with still 
the old grace in every attitude, he 
could not but be struck by the con- 
trast between the present Olivia, 
with one poor drab to help her in the 
labours of the ill-found household, 
and the radiant young beauty at 
whose shrine he used to worship, 
with no cares and no duties, save 
such as flowed out of her accom- 
plishments, and who seemed fash- 
ioned to command service and devo- 
tion from all who came around her. 

Presently, while Olivia, still try- 
ing to hide her own troubles, was 
turning the conversation to Yorke 
himself and his doings, and inquir- 
ing with a semblance of great inte- 
rest about the Peevors, the fame of 
whose beautiful place had reached 
her, and expressing her regret at 
being unable to return their visit, 
the servant came in to say tea was 
ready, should she bring it in? look- 
ing, as she spoke, doubtfully to- 
wards the visitor, as if to suggest 
that it had better be deferred till 
his departure? 

Olivia told her to bring it, add- 
ing to Yorke that she hoped he 
would stop and take tea; it was 
more than tea, she said, with a little 
laugh-—it was the children’s tea and 
her dinner in one: but something 
in her way of putting the invitation 
—whether arising from prudery or 
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reserve, or a wish not to exhibit be- 
fore him the humble nature of the 
meal, he could not tell—seemed to 
imply that she did not really wish 
him to stay, and reluctantly refusing 
the offer, he rose to go. How short 
and - unsatisfactory and common- 
place the visit had been ! 

The leave-taking was less cordial 
on Olivia’s part than had been the 
first greeting. This time she held 
out only one hand, but she followed 
him to the outer door. She ap- 
peared indeed glad in her loneliness 
to have seen him, and at times it 
seemed as if she were acting a part, 
and the forced gomposure could not 
be sustained; but, on the whole, 
the desire to maintain reserve 
seemed uppermost, 

Just as Yorke was opening the 
hall-door, Olivia standing by him, 
he bethought him of Mrs. Pol- 
wheedle’s message, and turning 
round he said that he expected to 
see that lady the next day. 

“Mrs. Polwheedle in England !” 
cried Olivia; “how I should like 
to see her! To meet an old friend 
like her again would be such a 
happiness. She was so kind to me 
when we were up in the hills to- 
gether,” continued Olivia, seeing 
that Yorke appeared surprised at 
her speaking thus warmly of the 
lady. “I do not know what I 
should have done, for I was very 
helpless and strange to the country, 
without her help. She quite took 
care of me in those days,” 

“Then may I tell her you are 
here? May I bring her down with 
me to-morrow, if she is able to 
come ?” 

_ Olivia hesitated for an instant. 
In her loneliness her face brightened 
at the prospect of seeing her old com- 
panion again. But then she shook 
her head sadly. “Major Yorke,” 


she said, for by this title she knew 
him, “ you see me living here under 
a false name: how can I dare to face 
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my old friends while in such a state 
of degradation? No; you are all 
very kind—it has been a real plea- 
sure to see you ; perhaps some day,” 
she continued, with a quivering lip, 
struggling to repress the emotion 
which almost broke her down,— 
“perhaps some day things will look 
brighter for my husband and my- 
self, and we m: iy be able to come 
out of this concealment and dis- 
grace. God knows! the way does 
not look very clear at present.” 
Then she offered him her hand once 
more in token that he was dismissed, 
and having no further excuse for 
staying, he gave one earnest look at 
the sad eyes, and turning round left 
the house. 

He walked through the little gar- 
den, and. then letting himself out by 
the gate, stood musing awhile, think- 
ing how unsatisfactory his visit had 


- been—how unlike what he should 


have expected it to be, if he had 
thought about it beforehand. To 
meet after an absence of several 
years the woman who had been to 
him for so long more than all the 
world besides, to find her friendless 
and in distress, and yet to come away 
having done nothing to help her, 
and with nothing (except just at the 
last) said on either side which might 
not have passed between casual 
visiting acquaintances. Must it al- 
ways be so, that I am never to be able 
to help her i in any way? And why 
is it, he also asked himself, that while 
I am no longer in love with her, and 
would not marry her if she were 
free and wanted to have me, her 
voice thrills through me as that of 
no other woman has ever fone or 
ever will do; and that sitting there, 
worn and faded, in that shabby 
little room, she still seems to me 
the noblest and most lovely of her 
sex? Am I under a spell, or is she 
really so far above all other women, 
that none are worth gaining when 
she is lost ? 


Thoughts of this sort passing 
through his mind, Yorke moved 
on towards the inn. But he had 
made only two or three steps when, 
raising his head, he noticed the 
figure of a man standing on the 
side of the pathway, leaning over 
the paling and looking into the 
garden. 

Yorke stopped ; his first thought 
was that the house was lonely and 
gecupied by women, and a man 
watching it at that hour might 
mean no good. And he stepped 
up to the figure to see who it was, 
As he did so, the person turned 
away and moved off up the river; 
and although it was now quite dark, 
he could distinguish the large hat 
and lame gait of the gentleman he 
had seen before. Reassured on 
this point Yorke resumed his course 
to the inn, for be now stood im 
want of food, wondering that the 
gentleman should choose such a 
time for exercise. 

The intérior of the “ River Belle,” 
for such was the name of the way- 
side inn, looked cheerful by con- 
trast with the gloomy evening out-- 
side. On the right side of the little- 
hall or entrance passage was a par- 
lour, the open door of which showed! 
a fire to be burning inside ; on the 
opposite side was a sort of public 
coffee-room, with the bar at one- 
end, at the back of which a door 
opened into another room. Walking 
into the coffee-room, and ordering 
some refreshment. to be got ready 
and served in the parlour, he was 
told that it was engaged, but that 
another prifate room could be pro- 
vided if he wished it. He elected,. 
however, to stay where he was; a 
cheerful fire burnt in the hearth, 
before which was a small round 
table, and the room was empty save- 
for the hostess, sitting behind the 
bar engaged in needlework. 

Yorke began talking with the- 
landlady, when after giving orders. 
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from the back room about his 
dinner she returned to her station 
behind the bar. The River Belle 
seemed a snug little place, he re- 
marked; he supposed they had 

lenty of visitors in the summer. 

lenty, said the landlady; very 
often more than they could find 
room for: sometimes as many as a 
dozen gents would be taking their 
meals at a time in that very room, 
besides them. that preferred to sit 
outside under the trees, But inthe 
winter they had not much business ? 
Not much, nothing to speak of; 
indeed they might as well shut up 
in winter if it wasn’t for the look 
of the thing. But they had a 
visitor just now, had they not? 
Yes; the gent who occupies the 
parlour ; he was out just now taking 
a bit of a walk, which he oughtn’t 
to be, on ‘such a night, for he was 
quite an invalid gentleman ; seemed 
to have met with a dreadful railway 
accident or something of the sort, 
quite a cripple as one night say, 
and a terrible object to look at, 
poor man. “ That’s him,” continued 
the woman, “speaking to my hus- 
band outside.” 

Yorke had started to his feet on 
hearing the sound of the voice. 
Many a time had he faced danger, 
battle, murder, and sudden death, 
but never before had. the blood 
seemed to stand still within him 
as it did on hearing the accents 
of this voice. 

For a moment his limbs refused 
obedience, as he stood trembling 
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with surprise and horror; then 
summoning strength, he passed out 
into the passage. 

The stranger was standing in the 
doorway with his back to Yorke, 
speaking to some one under the 
porch outside, the landlord ap- 
parently, who was making some 
remarks about the weather. < 

Again that voice, so often heard 
before in years gone by, that voice 
so clear and stern in the day of 
battle, so sweet and gentle in 
friendly converse, that voice, once 
known as Yorke had known it, 
never again to be forgotten! 

The stranger turned round, and 
moved along the little passage 
towards the parlour-door, his head 
bent down. Then as he reached 
the door he looked up for the in- 
stant, and his eye fell on Yorke, 
standing transfixed close before him. 

The stranger started, and put out 
a hand under his cloak as if to 
steady himself against the wall, as 
he did so raising his head and dis- 
playing for an instant, to the horror- 
stricken Yorke, a ghastly view of a 
sightless eye in the scarred socket, 
and a mutilated brow and face, 
which had lost all likeness to the 
original features. Then, as the 
vision turned, and the other.side of 
it became presented to his view, 
there could be traced a resemblance 
to the well-remembered face. 

“ Falkland!” cried Yorke, making 
a step forward, and seizing the 
other by the arm. “ Falkland! 
risen from the dead !” 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 


Amupst much activity, and not 
a little wrangling, the primary edu- 
cation of Scotland has been re- 
organised and extended, What- 
ever may be thought of the educa- 
tional policy of the late Government 
—of its unnecessarily radical and 
subversive character—its practical 
result will be to multiply primary 
schools in proportion to the wants 
of the population. These schools, 
moreover, will be distinguished, 
whether advantageously or not, by 
uniformity of character and of man- 
agement. They will be rate-sup- 
ported and Board-governed schools. 
The small fraction of denomina- 
tional schools in the hands of the 
Roman Catholics and Episcopalians 
are scarcely worthy of being reck- 
oned in comparison, .It may be 
true that the ratepayers will know 
to their cost of the existence of pub- 
lic schools, and that School Boards 
here and there will continue to pre- 
sent a melancholy example of sec- 
tarian rancour and division; but 
the schools will be everywhere 
diffused, and the firm and wise 
operation of the compulsory clause 
will gradually sweep within them 
the whole of the youthful popula- 
tion. In short, an adequate ele- 
mentary school system is established, 
or in process of being established, 
throughout the length and breadth 
of Scotland. 

But the very completeness with 
which this result is being accom- 
plished, has only brought into clearer 
light the difficulties with which 
our higher or secondary instruc- 
tion is struggling. The old pa- 
rochial education was of a mixed 
character, It embraced second- 
ary no less than primary subjects— 


mathematics, Latin, and some- 
times Greek, no less than reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. The Scotch 
“ dominie” of a former generation 
was frequently a quaint and imprac- 
ticable type of human creature, with 
no knowledge of, and no concern for, 
methods or standards, and no dreams 
of a time-table ; but he was also com- 
motlya manwho had been a session or 
two at college, and who had brought 
away from the alma mater, to which 
he never failed to look back with 
some degree of pride and reverence, 
reminiscences of higher studies. He 
had himself, perhaps, taken a good 
place in mathematics or in classics ; 
and it was part of his scholastic ambi- 
tion to train others in the same 
upward path which he had trod. 
Any one who knew anything of 
our parish schools thirty or’ forty 
years ago, or who knows anything 
of them still in certain favoured dis- 
tricts, will allow the truth of this 
picture. In addition to the more 
ordinary work of the school, there 
was always the master’s special class 
of boys, sometimes with a more than 
usually bright girl or two mingled 
with them, who were busy with 
Cesar, or Ovid, or Virgil, or the 
Greek Testament, or Xenophon, or 
Homer, or to whom the propositions 
in the first books of Buclid were 
sufficiently familiar. These were 
the classes in the parish school from 
which the Scotch universities drew 
their pupils; and even to this day 
the number of first-year students 
who find their way directly from 
the parish schools to the univer- 
sities is about a half of the whole 
number,* 

But this old characteristic of 
Scotch education is rapidly disap- 





* «« While 42 per cent of students come from the burgh and middle-class schools, 
the rest come from the parochial and other elementary schools, or from abroad,” 
—Third Report of Endowed Schools Commission, p. 98. 
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pearing. In large districts of the 
country, where it never probably 
had the hold that it has always 
had in certain northern counties, it 
is already completely effaced. <A 
Latin, Greek, or mathematical class 
is no more to.be found in any save 
a few exceptional parish schools; 
and even were there boys willing to 
go on to these higher subjects, the 
teacher is in many cases unwilling 
or incompetent to take them on. 
He is not himself a university man. 
If he has had a little Latin or 
mathematics at the Normal Train- 
ing College, from which the great 
bulk of teachers are now directly 
drafted, he has either forgotten 
them, or has no time to devote 
himself to them amidst the exigen- 
cies of the modern educational sys- 
tem, which has not only him, but 
all the primary teachers of the 
country, in its grip. The whole 
tendency of the system is to con- 
centrate the energies of the school- 
master upon what have been called 
the three R’s, and so to drill the 
large mass of pupils in the lower 
standards that they shall pass the 
inspector’s examination, and bring 
in the full Government allowance 
to the school. 

Nor is this result in a certain 
sense to be deplored. It can hardly 
be questioned that there was a 

reat lack of efficient instruction 
and drill of the younger children 
in many of the old parochial schools, 
The very zest with which the dom- 
inie devoted himself to his Latin 
or mathematical class told against 
the younger pupils, whose stage of 
attainment was comparatively unin- 
teresting. These pupils may not have 
been neglected, but too often they 
failed to elicit the full and continu- 
ous energy necessary to plant the 
mysteries of the three R’s in the 
dull and backward no less than the 
bright and forward. It is matter 
of evidence to which the records of 
the Education Department of the 
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Privy Council bear witness, that 
the primary education of Scotland 
was by no means such as it ought 
to have been under the old system. 
And indeed it may be doubted haw 
far primary and secondary education 
can ever go advantageously hand in 
hand under a single master. In 
any case, the change which has over- 
taken the parochial system of Scotch 
education was an inevitable change, 
which it is needless to lament, 
The growth of the new Privy Coun- 
cil system, with its standards, its 
routine of inspection, and its pay- 
ment by results, necessarily sup- 
planted the old system, The pri- 
mary school has enough to do with 
its own work, and the public school 
teachers, for the most part, are fitted 
for this work and for no other. 

In such circumstances it is not 
to be wondered at that grave an- 
xiety has arisen in the country on 
the subject of secondary education. 
Where is secondary education hence- 
forth to be got? Imperfect as the 
old plan may have been, which 
mixed up primary and secondary 
subjects together, and so hardly did 
adequate justice to either, it al- 
ways at least provided a chance to 
the-clever boy in the country no | 
less than in the town to get some 
preparatory instruction to fit him 
for the university. But where is 
this instruction now to be got? 
How is the higher education of the 
universities and the work of the 
schoals to be brought into contact ? 
They have never been well adjusted, 
as everybody who knows Scotland 
knows sufficiently well. The uni- 
versities have been forced to descend 
below their true function, and do 
a great deal of work which would 
have been much better done in 
school. The state of their junior 
classes has been long a reproach to 
the Scottish universities; and no- 
thing that has been said in their 
defence, however it may excuse 
them in the exceptional circum- 
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stances of the country, can take 
away the merited reproach. But 
as things now are, the scholastic 
preparation so urgently required for 
the universities, ‘instead of being 
better, is likely to be worse pro- 
vided than before. In the larger 
towns there are a few excellent 
secondary schools well equipped 
and efficiently taught. The late 
Education Act has scheduled eleven 
burgh schools as higher class pub- 
lic schools, “in which the educa- 
tion does not consist chiefly of cle- 
mentary instruction.” There are, 
besides, various academies or “ col- 
leges” enumerated in the Third 
Report of the Endowed Schools 
Commission,* which, for want of a 
better designation, may be classed 
in the widest sense of the term “ as 
secondary schools.” But even if 
these institutions were more numer- 
ous, they are inadequate to the 
wants of the country. They are, 
moreover, without organisation or 
arrangement. Some are merely 
primary schools in disguise; some 
are without any endowments what- 
ever; and others have only such 
fragments of endowment as leave 
them practically dependent on their 
pupils, In short, they are insuffi- 
cient alike in number, distribution, 
method, and means of efficiency. 
The educational necessity which 
has thus been revealed in Scot- 
Jand is obviously an urgent one, 
well deserving of public attention, 
and we are glad to see that it has 
begun to attract such attention. 
The question is being asked on all 
hands, how this obvious gap in our 
educational system is to be supplied. 
It has been well pointed out that 
the original ideal of Scottish educa- 
tion, as sketched by the reformers 
in the sixteenth century, contem- 
plated a system of gradual advance 
from the elementary schools to the 
universities. According to the 


‘First Book of Discipline,’ drawn 
up by John Knox and his col- 
leagues in 1560, there was to be a 
school in every parish, and a “ col- 
lege,” or higher school, in every 
notable town, culminating in the 
three national universities—Edin- 
burgh University not being then 
in existence, The idea of “ a graded 
system of schools” is therefore a 
national idea in Scotland, although 
it has never been realised. The 
poverty of the country, and, to some 
extent, its social divisions, have pre- 
vented the truly noble and states- 
manlike conceptions of Knox in 
this respect, as in some others, from 
being carried out. The foundations 
of a comprehensive educational pol- 
icy were laid in the parish schools, 
and the national universities were 
fitted to complete the design; but 
the intermediate structure, without 
which the edifice remains incom- 
plete and comparatively a failure, 
has never been supplied. It is 
not too much to say, in the language 
of the recent Report of the Endowed 
Schools Commission, that “second- 
ary schools, in the proper sense of 
the term—that is, schools which 
begin the instruction of their pupils 
where the elementary schools end, 
prepare them for the higher class of 
Civil Service appointments, and for 
the universities—can scarcely be 
said to have any place in the edu-* 
cational economy of Scotland.” 
This has not only been a definite 
detriment to the country, but, as 
already hinted, has injured those 
two portions of the educational plan 
which have been carried out, The 
elementary schools have been com- 
pelled to do more than falls within 
their province, and the. universities, 
on the other hand, have been un- 
able to do all that properly belongs 
to them. Students insufficiently 
taught at the lower stage have been 
inadequately equipped ‘for the high- 





* Table III. in the Appendices, 
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er, The elementary schoolmaster 
has had too much to do, and the 
professor has been obliged to de- 
scend from his chair to the school- 
master’s desk, and labour with his 
junior students at the Greek and 
even the Latin rudiments, to the 
injury at. once of his dignity and 
the intellectual and scholarly growth 
both of himself and of his higher’ 
pupils, 

The present question, however, is 
not as to the failures of the past, 
but as to the hopes of the future. 
The late Education Act has made a 
beginning in the right direction. 
Dealing chiefly with primary edu- 
‘gation, what it has done for second- 
ary education is so far wise and 
good. The burgh schools enume- 
rated by it are those of Aberdeen, 
Ayr, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Elgin, 
Glasgow, Haddington, Montrose, 
Paisley, Perth, and Stirling. Four 
additional schools were originally in 
the schedule—those, viz., of Green- 
ock, Inverness, Dundee, and St. An- 
drews—but these were withdrawn 
during the passage of the bill 
through Parliament, mainly for rea- 
sons affecting their constitution as 
semi-private academies. Haddington 
has practically dropt out of the list 
since the passing of the Act; but 
Leith and Irvine have been added. 
At this moment, therefore, the sec- 
ondary schools in Scotland—which 
are at the same time public schools 
—are twelve .in uumber. What 
has the late Act done for these 
schools? It has brought them un- 
der the management of the burgh 
School Boards. It has appointed 
that these schools shall, “as far as 
practical and expedient, be released 
of the necessity of giving elementary 
instruction in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic to young children”—such 
elementary instruction being pro- 
vided otherwise by the Boards— 
‘‘so that the funds and revenues of 
such higher-class school, and the 
time of the teachers, may be more 
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exclusively applied to giving in- 
struction in the higher branches,” 
It has, moreover, provided that the 
annual examination of these schools 
be paid out of the school fund ; and 
that the fees, after being fixed by 
the teachers with the approval of 
the School Board, shall pass into a 
common fund to be divided among 
the teachers according to the dis- 
cretion of the School Board. By 
further distinct provisions. (§ 62, 
63) it has made it practicable for 
School Boards to convert existing 
primary schools, both in burghs and 
parishes, into similar higher - class 
schools, 

All these enactments are so far 
favourable. ‘The burgh School 
Boards . will: at least be as. good 
managers as the town councils, 
There is reason, upon the whole, to 
believe that they will be better 
managers, because more exclusively 
concerned with the schools. The 
separation of the elementary and the 
secondary instruction is a distinct 
step in advance, and so is the pro- 
vision for annual examinations by 
competent men appointed, for the 
purpose. Nothing could be worse 
than what formerly passed as the 
annual “examination” of such 
schools—a crowd of parents and 
the general public assembled to 
hear the scholars repeat lessons 
which had been drilled into them 
for weeks beforehand—all being left 
in the hands of the teachers, or of 
some clergyman or notable person 
accidentally present on the occa- 
sion; and the whole concluding 
with panegyrical speeches. It is 
well to have an end of such exhi- 
bitions, or if they cannot be entirely 
ended, to have “exhibition day” 
preceded by a real process of exam- 
ination, the results of which may 
be reported on that day. 

But, withal, the Education Act 
has done nothing to meet the chief 
difficulty of secondary education in 
Scotland. . These schools are all im- 
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poverished more or less, and the 
Act has done nothing to provide 
them with funds. It bas said to 
them virtually—Make the most of 
your position; keep to your own 
business, and let elementary edu- 
cation alone; .your 
thoroughly tested at the end of 
the year. But it has given them 
nothing to work with, or to make 
their position a really effective or 
beneficial one for , the country. 
“ The poverty of these schools,” says 
the Endowed Schools Commission- 
ers, “is one of the most striking 
of the peculiarities of the Scottish 
educational system.” The endow- 
ments of all the twelve burgh schools 
together is less than £4000 a-year;* 
and it is this lack of endowment and 
nothing else which has made them 
extend their system so as to include 
not only higher-class pupils, but 
children receiving elementary in- 
struction. Dependent almost en- 


tirely upon fees, they were obliged 
to bring within their range a swarm 
of junior, no less than a more select 


number of senior pupils. It was 
their poverty and not their will that 
consented to this degradation. The 
Act has left them alone in their 
poverty. “It has called upon the 
School Board to drain the elementary 
instruction out of these schools, and 
to provide accommodation for it 
elsewhere. But it has suggested 
no means whereby the loss attend- 
ing the process of draining can be 
supplied.”+ Or, as another author- 
ity puts it: “The contributions and 
endowments of the higher-class 
public schools are so small in 
amount, that the School Board, 


work will be 
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which has the management of them, 
must experience much difficulty in 
maintaining these institutions in 
efficiency; while the same lack of 
funds must put it out of their power 
to carry out the desire of the Legis- 
lature to relieve such schools of the 
necessity of giving elementary in- 
struction.”’} 

The real question, therefore, for 
the secondary education in Scotland, 
is a question of money; where are 
the funds to be got to reorganise 
such remains as there are of a 
secondary school system, and to 
provide as many secondary schools 
as are necessary for the country ? 
The elementary system: is a rate- 
supported system. In so faras funds 
are nut otherwise available for the 
maintenance of elementary schools, 
the rates of each parish are available 
for this purpose. But the second- 
ary schools are practically debarred 
all use of the rates, save to pay for 
their annual examination. This is 
the principle of our modern edu- 
cational policy, apparently accepted 
on all sides. Elementary education 
is recognised as a fair public charge, 
but the higher education is supposed 
to be able to take care of itself. 
Education, up to a certain point, is 
a State concern. Beyond this point 
it is supposed to be a private con- 
cern. 

It is generally idle to dispute 
political commonplaces of this sort, 
which somehow acquire ascendancy 
over the public mind, and pass for 
heaven-descended truths which no 
wise man should meddle with. And 
there is always a certain degree of 
unchallengeable logic in such state- 





* Second Report of Board of Education, p. xxxvi, where “ the total revenue” of 
the twelve higher-class public schools is stated as £22,432, and the endowments as 


“little more than one-sixth” of the whole. 


The ‘“‘ modest sum” of £14,148, or, 


including bursaries, £16,550 per annum, constitutes the whole endowments, pri- 
vate and public, at present available for secondary education in Scotland.— 
Endowed Schools Commission Report, p. 98. 

+ The Higher Instruction of Scotland, by Alexander Craig Sellar (Wm. Black- 
wood & Sons)—a very clear and effective statement of the case. 

¢ Second Report of Board of Education, p. xxxiv. 
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ments, It is, no doubt, a primary 
duty of the State to provide elemen- 
tary education for all citizens, to 
take care that no portion of the 
population shall be allowed to grow 
up in ignorance; and especially is 
this duty urgent in a State which 
has voluntarily democratised itself, 
and transferred the sources of the 
governing power to the great bulk 
of the population. Hazardous as 
such a transference must always 
be, it is doubly hazardous where 
the people are uneducated. It is 
necessary above all, therefore, for 
such a Government as ours to pro- 
vide elementary education. But 
even on the popular principles 
which regulate so much of our 
modern legislation, it by no means 
follows that Government should 
confine its support to elementary 
schools, On the contrary, those 
principles carried out appear to us 
to lead to a quite different result. 
It is hardly necessary to say that 
our own point of view is not the 
democratic one, and that the argu- 
ment we would press home, there- 
fore, is not one drawn from our own 
armoury. But the fallacy lying at 
the basis of the prevailing idea, that 
elementary schooling is the people’s 
business and therefore to be pro- 
vided by the State, while the higher 
education is only the concern of the 
rich, and may therefore be left for 
its provision to the rich, deserves 
a few words. 

A poor man can never have so 
much difficulty in getting primary 
as in getting secondary instruction 
for his children. The multitudes 
of elementary pupils, and the sim- 
plicity of attainments requisite for 
an elementary schoolmaster, will 
always produce a crop of such 
schoolmasters; the supply will 
be equal to the demand. ‘The pe- 
culiar difficulty in this case is not 
as to asupply of elementary teachers 
equal to the demand, but to the 
frequent absence of the demand. 
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Sections of the population sink so 
low that they cease to attach any 
value to education, and the school- 
master is not abroad amongst them, 
because nobody wants him. But 
he fair and logical inference to be 
rawn from this is, not that the 
State should institute and support 
primary schools, but, as some who 
go a little more deeply below the 
surface of questions than our hack- 
neyed politicians have clearly enough 
seen, that the State should simply 
compel all children of school age 
to be sent to school. A universal 
compulsory clause, in short, instead 
of a universal state-supported sys- 
tem, is the only fair inference fo be 
drawn from the facts in-reference to 
primary education, Put once ad- 
mit the principle of State support 
for primary schools, and a fortiori 
the principle is good for secondary 
schools. If the people have any 
right to be provided with the one 
class of schools, they have a still 
greater right to be provided with 
the other. For secondary schools 
can never flourish without some ex- 
ternal aid. The principle of supply 
and demand fails immediately we 
get above rudimentary wants in 
education, or anything else. It is 
not the mass, but only selections 
from it everywhere, that need secon- 
dary instruction; and a need so 
thinly diffused can never call forth 
adequate means of supply. It is. 
all the more the duty of the State, 
therefore, on the popular principle 
of providing a fair field for every 
citizen to rise to his natural level, 
to bring higher instruction within 
the reach of all able to avail them- 
selves of it. Only in this way can 
the poorer citizen ever reach it. 
Secondary schoals, with the means 
of transmitting the cleverer boys 
and girls on to them from the lower 
schools, are a special boon to the 
people. They are especially consis- 
tent with the claims of democracy. 
As it has been remarked by a-dis- 
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tinguished educational authority,* 
“There can be no better way of 
benefiting the poor, and the class 
immediately above them, than b 
setting up schools for the higher 
instruction, and affording to their 
children the means, by exhibitions 
and bursaries, of reaching these 
schools.” 

Apart from this view of the case, 
it is an obvious consideration that 
the middle, and even the upper 
classes, have some claim upon the 
attention of the State, no less than 
the people, or what are called the 
working classes. The great bulk of 
the rates which go to the support of 
the primary schools come out of the 
pockets of the middle classes. They 
give not only money to the support 
of the schools, but time to their 
management, And why, then, 
supposing their interests were pe- 
culiarly involved (which is yet so 
far from being the case), should 
they not have some special educa- 
tional benefit as well as the work- 
inf man ? 

Rightly viewed, however, all such 
class distinctions are really inappli- 
cable to the subject. If education 
is to be a State concern at all, and 
there are few now (only an extreme 
few here and there—men like Her- 
bert Spencer on the one hand, and 
Archdeacon Denison on the other) 
who are disposed to deny that it 
should be so, there is no good reason 
why the higher as well as the lower 
education should not receive State 
support. All classes are interested in 
the one no less than the other, and 
derive benefit from the one equally 
with the other. The true idea of a 
State system of education is one 
which contemplates all classes, and 
provides the means of an adequate 
education for the youth of all 
classes according to their abilities 
and prospects. If education is a 
public business, it is one which 


should be thoroughly and com- 
pletely done, and funds which are 
drawn from all classes alike should 
be applied in some fair proportion 
to the institution or encouragement 
of schools suited. to all, and by 
which all may profit. 

But of course every one knows 
that however right a theory may be, 
there may be many and even in- 
superable difficulties in applying it. 
And there are obviously great diffi- 
culties in the present case. It is 
always difficult to get public money 
in a case where it has not previously 
been given. The rates for primary 
education are already felt to be 
burdensome enough, and in maty 
cases they really are so. It is well, 
therefore, to exhaust in the first in- 
stance all other sources that may be 
found available for the promotign 
of secondary education. 

It has been definitely proposed so 
to extend the standards of the pre- 
sent Code as to bring secondary no 
less than primary education within 
their influence, At present, as is well 
known, there are only six standards 
of elementary subjects along with 
certain “specific subjects,” amongst 
which are mathematics, Latin, and 
Greek, for which grants are given. 
The twenty-first article of the Code 
and the schedule of specific subjects 
to which it relates give a form of 
encouragement to the higher edu- 
cation. Practically the encourage- 
ment comes to nothing, because the 
grant that could be made for such 


‘subjects, even by a good teacher 


in favourable circumstances, is so 
slight in comparison with the grants 
to be made from the ordinary stand- 
ards, The system does not work 
simply because it does not pay. 
But make it pay, it has been said, 
and it will work amply and ade- 
quately. Establish not merely six 
standards, but as many standards 
as may be necessary—seven, eight, 





* Bishop of Exeter : Speech in House of Lords, 30th June, 1871. 
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nine, or ten, up to the point of 
preparing youths for the university ; 
and give sufficient grants—grants 
% high enough tu restore the teach- 
ers’ interest and the school mana- 
gers’ interest in the higher branches 
to a fair and proper level as com- 
pared with their interest in the 
lower,’ *—*and then school managers 
will not fail to make arrangements 
for the teaching of the higher 
branches. 

In reference to such a proposal 
as this, it is first of all obvious that 
it involves the bestowal of public 
money just as much as if Govern- 
mgnt were to institute secondary 
schools wherever they were needed. 
Whether in the shape of grants, 
taxes, or rates, money received by 
schools is equally public moncy 
however it may be manipulated. 
The plan, moreover, is open to the 
objection of confounding in the old 
Scottish manner primary and sec- 
ondary education according to the 
will of teachers or managers, This 
plan had distinct advantages in for- 
mer days. It was then the only prac- 
ticable plan; it met, in a considerable 
degree at least, the necessities of 
the case ; it was cheap, and suitable 
to the comparative poverty .of the 
_country. But the country has now 
quite outgrown this undeveloped 
educational era; and aspecial second- 
ary school system in all our towns at 
least has become a distinct neces- 
sity. It is useless nowadays to talk 
of overtaking secondary education 
as a mere addendum to primary, or 
by the same methods of encourage- 
ment merely as primary education. 
The Privy Council system was con- 
structed with a view to the latter— 
and the latter alone—and, as we 
shall afterwards show more parti- 
eularly, it would be an injury rather 
than a benefit to apply it to ‘the 
higher education. It may be well 
to have the work of all higher 
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schools and even. of the univer- 
sities adequately tested; but the 
pian of payment by results, which 
may be sufficient to gauge the 
labours of the primary schoolmaster, 
is wholly inapplicable to the higher 


education. The encouragement 

which it needs is of a different 

kind, and the instruments with 
, 


which it works are of a fiver and 
more delicate texture. The idea of 
measuring it by a Code is a bold 
but not an intelligent idea. 

We are brought back, then, to the 
question of the best means of aiding 
the higher education in Scotland, 
The first means, let us say at once, 
appears to us if not direct Govern- 
ment assistance, vet certainly Gov- 
ernment initiative. Supposing, as we 
believe,that there are resources other- 
wise which migbt be made avail- 
able for the purpose, it is necessary 
to start with some authority for as- 
certaining in the first instance all the 
facts of the case—how far, for ex- 
ample, new centres of secondary i in- 
struction are required, and what are 
the best localities for such centres. 
The field of primary education is ade- 
quately mapped out. The parochial 
and burghal divisions of the country 
form its natural areas, and schools 
have simply to be planted in these 
areas in such proportion and in such 
special localities as they are needed. 
But the extent to which secondary 
schools are really required, and their 
appropriate distribution, form a pro- 
blem of much greater difficulty, as 
to which it cannot be said that we 
have as yet full or accurate informa- 
tion. The information can only be 
got by some competent authority. 
Before any satisfactory conclusion 
can be reached on the subject, it 
would be necessary to know more 
clearly than is now known, how far 
secondary instruction still survives. 
in some of the primary public 
schools, and what is the value of 








* Mr. Whitelaw’s speech to his constituents, Seinaiteyt 19, 1876. 
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such instruction—how far there 
would seem to be .any likelihood of 
its continuance in these schools, and 
how far it was desirable that it 
should continue in this form. 

A further very important question 
occurs in immediate connection 
with the subject. What is the 
present amount of secondary iustruc- 
tion given in the junior classes of 
the universities? This question is 
a delicate one in so far as it affects 
the rights or interests of the univer- 
sities; but so far as the facts are 
concerned, there need be no delicacy 
in ascertaining them,. while the facts 
are plainly necessary to the deter- 
mination of any scheme of secondary 
education. It is impossible that 
this education can be put on a satis- 
factory footing without a thorough 
adjustment of its relations to the 
teaching of the universities. So 
long as this teaching is allowed to 
adapt itself to all stages of prepara- 
tion in Latin, Greek, and mathema- 
tics, and even in some cases allowed 
to take up the instruction of these 
subjects from the beginning, sec- 
ondary schools will be placed at 
a disadvantage which they have 
no right to encounter. For the 
laxer discipline and freedom of the 
universities will always prove an 
attraction to a certain class of 
youths; and even their parents are 
tempted by the idea of combining 
university and secondary instruc- 
tion, and passing their sons, as it 
is said, through college, instead of 
leaving them in the hands of the 
schoolmaster.* This evil habit has 
become so inveterate in Scotland 
that it can only be arrested, it is 
feared, by very stringent measures 


sity door in the face of all who 
have not reached a definite measure 
of attainment in these subjects. 
The settlement of this point will of 
course be in the hands of the new 
University Commission about to be 
appointed, and the work of this 
Commission, therefore, would run 
appropriately parallel to the work of 
any authorised body appointed to 
deal with the special subject of sec- 
ondary education. 

But some public authority is not 
only necessary to institute a course 
of inquiry into the actual need of 


secondary education -and its best 


local distribution, but also to deal 
with such funds as may be made 
applicable to secondary instruction 
throughout the country, That there 
are to some extent such fifnds is 
admitted on all hands. We do not 
mean to raise the ghost of the pious 
founder, or to enter into any of the 
vexatious controversies that have 
been started in reference to what are 
known as the Hospital revenues in 
Scotland. This subject, like many 
others in which personal and party 
interests having nothing to do with 
education have become mixed up, 
has been invested with an amount 
of misrepresentation and acrimony 
that has done much to obscure its 
real merits. It will not be sup- 
posed that we have any revolution- 
ary notions on this any more than 
en other subjects, and our words 
regarding it, we trust, will be found 
to be words of soberness. We re- 
spect with all our hearts the pious 
founder of former generations; he 
was generally a man of sound con- 
servative instincts, and we would 
not on any account ruffle his mem- 


—by, in short, shutting the univer- 


ory, or throw wanton doubt upon 





*This is the clear impression made upon a stranger, Mr. Fearon, who, in his 
Report on Scottish Education to the Schools Inquiry Commission, says, in refer- 
ence to the practice of the Scottish universities instructing lads of fifteen or six- 
teen years oid in the rudiments of the dead languages, mathematics, &c.,—“ There 
is indeed no reason why lads should stay om at the burgh schools, when they can 
go to those great finishing schools the u ities, and learn the same subjects 
from more distinguished teachers, with g pfreeiom and often at less expense.” 
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his wisdom. All the same we would 
treat him asa reasonable being, who, 
having had good sense as well as a 
kind heart when living, would not ob- 
ject after his death to have his plans 
fairly and respectfully discussed. 

It must have been a matter of 
surprise to many in Scotland to find 
from the labours of the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners that there 
was in the country no smaller a sum 
than £174,532 per annum in the 
shape of educational endowments, 
exclusive of the endowments of the 
universities. The -amount seems 
incredible, yet there can be no doubt 
of it; and the wonder is somewhat 
explained, if not alleviated, by the 
intimation that nearly one half of 
the whole amount is devoted to the 
support of what are known as Hospi- 
tals—.e., “ charitable institutions in 
which a certain number of boys and 
girls are fed, and clothed, and housed, 
as well as educated, from the ages 
of seven to fifteen.” Mr. Sellar, 
from whose pamphlet we get these 
words, adds, by way of further ex- 
planation, “ Edinburgh and its vi- 
einity carry off about £60,000 per 
annum on hospitals alone. More 
than £40,000 a-year is doled out 
over the country in elementary edu- 
cation in certain favoured parishes 
and burghs,—the capital sums from 
which this income is derived having 
been bequeathed by benefactors to 
these localities before any statutory 
provision was made for elementary 
education out of local rates and par- 
liamentary grants. The balance of 
the whole sum is absorbed by such 
institutions as Hutcheson’s Hospi- 
tal in Glasgow [Cowan’s Hospital 
in Stirling]; the Dick and Hill Be- 
quests in Aberdeen, Banff, and Mo- 
ray; and such schools as the Dollar 
Institution, the Madras College, 
St. Andrews [Madras Academy, Cu- 
par], and other institutions of the 
kind, including the twelve higher- 
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class schools with their pittance of 
£3980 a-year.” *- 

Mr. Sellar enters into a compari- 
son which might be called invidious 
betwixt the educational fruits of 
such an enormous annual sum as 
this “for one poor country like 
Scotland,” and the educational 
fruits of the great public schools 
of England. The comparison fails 
in this respect, that the revenues of 
the English public schools are in 
the main educational (although also 
including charity), while the reve- 
nues of the Scottish hospitals, by 
their obvious character, are in the 
main charitable (although also in- 
cluding education). But admitting 
this, it is impossible not to feel the 
force of his statement that Scotland 
bas not in the past “reaped the 
full benefit” of such magnificent 
benefactions. We may resent the fol- 
lowing parallel and in some respects 
demur to it—remembering. that 
Donaldson’s Hospital is a compara- 
tively recent foundation—yet it de- 
serves quotation. “The annual 
value of Heriot’s Hospital from en- 
dowment is just about the same as 
the annual income of Eton from the 
same source, excluding the ecclesi- 
astical benefits in the gift of the 
college. It would be difficult to 
maintain that the outcome of the 
two institutions is, or has been in 
the past, of equal value to the na- 
tion. The annual revenue of Don- 
aldson’s Hospital is over £10,000 
a-year. This is nearly twice the 
annual value of Rugby from endow- 
ment; but I think that even the 
governors of Donaldson’s would ad- 
mit that Rugby has contributed to 
the service of the country many 
times more than twice the number 
of useful men that their institution 
has contributed.” + 

But to pass from such compari- 
sons, it is now universally admitted 
that these hospital moneys may be 





* The Higher Education of 


nd, p. 16. 





+ Ibid., p. 17. 
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distributed better in the future than 
in the past; and that one of their 
most useful destinations—in strict 
conformity with the will of the 
founders—would be secondary edu- 
cation. In many cases the objects 
of the benefaction were not only to 
receive primary education, but such 
an education as should fully fit them 
for the duties of life, In the will, 
for example, of George Heriot, the 
worthy and munificent jeweller of 
his Majesty James VI. it is ex- 
pressly appointed that the boys 
shall not only be instructed in the 
Hospital, but “sent to the grammar 
school till they are fifteen years of 
age, and then either apprenticed or 
sent to college.” No worthier ob- 
ject, then, can be conceived for a 
portion of the vastly-increasing rev- 
enue of this great endowment than 
the foundation of a secondary school 
of some kind, whether in the shape 
of a great technical school or other- 
wise. This need not divert any of 
the funds presently expended in 
primary education, and would tend 
greatly to enlarge the usefulness of 
the benefaction in consonance with 
the fair intention of the donor. 
The governors of the Merchant 
Company, and the trustees of Fettes 
College, have moved wisely in a 
similar direction, and with distin- 
guished success in both cases. It 
is also said that the trustees of 


Hutcheson’s Hospital, in Glasgow, 
are wisely disposed to utilise in an 
equally enlightened manner their 
rich endowments. Measures of this 
kind, fairly initiated and wisely 
controlled, would go far to meet 
the want of secondary education in 
some of our large towns. The pro- 
cess is not one which can be forced, 
or which we should desire to see 
forced ; but it is in the right direc- 
tion, and would be greatly helped 
by’ some constituted authority to 
which the trustees or governors of 
such institutions could appeal for in- 
formation, guidance, and even such 
active assistance as they might invite. 

But apart altogether from these | 
hospital moneys, there is the large 
sum of upwards of £40,000 a-year 
at present chiefly expended in doles 
for the elementary education of poor 
children, It would be wrong to 
maintain that much good is not at 
present done in this way. But itis 
to be feared also that a great deal of 
this large sum is not very wisely or 
beneficially expended. It is unne- 
cessary, and might be invidious, to 
enter into details; but the Reports 
of the Endowed Schools Commission 
seem to leave no doubt on this point. 
According to these Reports, much of 
the sum is not only wastefully ad- 
ministered, but in certain cases entire- 
ly inoperative, doing no good what- 
ever.* It is also to be remembered 





* The Reports of the Endowed Schools Commission furnish ample evidence of the 
statement in the text. In Glasgow and Dundee especially there are several 





large bequests, which have been in existence for years, mainly destined for second- 
ary instruction, but which have as yet borne no educational fruit. In the former 
town, for example, Ewing's bequest of £10,000 for the education, training, and 
settling in business of sons of deceased Glasgow merchants, one-half of which was 
paid in 1860, without any other result than the awarding of grants or pensions, for 
limited periods, to the widowed mothers of boys having the prescribed qualifica- 
tions, leaving it very much in their hands properly to apply the grant ; a bequest 
of £13,000 made in 1833, to found a free school, which is not yet in operation, the 
income being distributed in the payment of the fees of 45 children attending 22 
different schools ; and at least four other bequests—in all, of about £40,000, all 
tabulated as ‘‘ not yet in operation.” To the unsatisfactory state of the “ Dundee 
Mortifications” special attention is drawn by the Endowed Schools Commissioners 
in the body of their Report, p. 118-117, and special details are given (Appendix, 
vol. i.) in illustration of “the wasteful nature of the administration of some of 
these endowments.” One instance may be enough. “In the case of the Ferguson 
endowment, dating from 1692, a fund, which now amounts to £150 a-year, is em- 













































that a considerable proportion of 
the £410,000 was destined at least 
as much for secondary as primary 
education, which were given to- 
gether in the old parish schools.* 
Taking these circumstances into 
account, and the fact that the Edu- 
cation Act has provided universally 
for the maintenance of elementary 
schools throughout the country, and 
the education of all children, how- 
ever poor, it seems only a natural 
inference that the main bulk, if not 
the whole, of the sum should be ap- 
plied for the promotion of secondary 
Instruction. The money, might be 
applied partly in the direct endow- 


_gnent of this instruction in different 


parts of the country, but especially 
in making provision for bursaries, 
whereby children may be advanced 
from the primary to the secondary 
schools. Great stress is laid upon 
this last necessity by all the educa- 
tional authorities consulted by the 
Endowed , Schools Commissioners, 
Principal Shairp, Principal Tulloch, 
and Principal Sir Alexander Grant, 
alike emphasise the importance of 
such bursaries.+ And almost all 
who gave evidence are said to have 
concurred in the opinion, that a 
system of bursaries to earry forward 
meritorious lads and girls from the 
public elementary to the secondary 
schools, is one of the greatest educa- 
tional desiderata of the country. In 
many cases it wou!d go far to solve 
the difficulty of secondary education. 
And we can imagine no higher ob- 
ject to which this money, or the 
greater part, could be turned. The 
object would not only be good in 
itself, but entirely in the spirit in 
which almost all such benefactions, 
or “ mortifications” as they are oddly 
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called in Scotland, were originally 
given. To apply such sums now, 
in the face of a compyehensive Edu- 
cation Act, either to save rates or to 
pay fees, is really to misapply them. 
For in such a case they do no spe- 
cial educational good to the locality 
to which they belong. They may 
do good in saving rates or fees; but 
this was not.the purpose of the 
donors. Their special object was 
the educational benefit of the school 
or parish or burgh; and the advan- 
tage can only now be preserved by 
applying the money in some such 
manner as we have indicated. In 
many cases, moreover, it is doubtful 
whether either rates or fees are 
saved by the present use, or rather 
misuse, of these moneys. . They are 
really wasted, or half wasted ; and 
some authority for revising, reor- 
ganising, and reapplying them in 
the best educational manner seems 
urgently required. 

The main result of our remarks 
is to demonstrate the necessity 
of some educational authority for 
deliberately and effectually deal- 
ing with the still unsolved problem 
of secondary education in Scotland. 
Even should no public money iv 
the shape of taxes or rates or 
grants be given for the institution 
and maintenance of secondary 
schools, it seems absolutely neces- 
sary that the. subject should be 
dealt with on public grounds and 
by some public authority, with 
power to make adequate inquiry, 
and to apply in the best manner 
such funds as are at this moment 
truly applicable to the object. 

The present Board of Education 
continued in its present member- 
ship — or reconstituted and en- 











ployed in educating only two scholars : and the power which was conveyed to the 


trustees of sending a boy who was ‘ capable of learning or lad an inclination to 
be a scholar, to the University of St. Andrews,’ has never been carried out !” 

* «Throughout Scotland no less than £6000 a-year is available for bursary pur- 
poses in connection with either elementary or secondary instruction. We may 
fairly estimate the portion applicable to secondary instruction at not Jess than 
one-half the above sum.”—Report of Endowed Schools Commission, p. 112. 


+ Endowed Schools Commission, Third Report, p. 111. 
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larged in its membership— would 
seem the most obvious body to 
which this work could be intrusted. 
This Board—the unfavoured and 
starved nursling of the late Gov- 
ernment—upon whom its appoint- 
ment was thrust by the force of 
what claimed in a large measure 
to be Conservative public opinion, 
has done its duties, frequently 
of a very uninteresting and labo- 
rious character, with good effect. 
There is a general acknowledgment 
in the country that the work which 
it has done could not have been 
done in any other way—in any 
other way, certainly, which could 
have given so much satisfaction. 
It is one of the most economical of 
existing official organisations. All 
the educational interests of the 
country are united in an earnest 
desire for its continuance, even for 
its permanence. We ourselves con- 
fess doubts as to whether, even with 
the charge of reorganising secondary 
education which we propose to lay 
upon it, a case has as yet been made 
out in favour of its permanence. 
This at least may be open to ques- 
tion. But the necessity of. its con- 
tinuance until the whole platform 
not only of primary but of second- 
ary education is laid, appears to 
admit of no doubt. The powers 
intrusted to it should be consider- 
ably increased, especially in refer- 
ence to all open questions betwixt 
teachers and the local Boards. It 
can have no interest but the most 
fair and impartial adjustment of all 
such questions, while at the same 
time it is so near the scene of local 
controversy that it can always fully 
inform itself by the direct inquiry 
of some of its members as to the 
real facts of any special case. Appar- 
ently some of the best work it has 
done during the past three years 
has been done in this manner. No 
other body can be in a position to 
deal so intelligently and comprehen- 
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sively with the question of the local 
distribution of secondary schools; 
and none, upon the whole, so com- 
petent to revise and readjust in the 
shape of bursaries for the advance- 
ment of pupils to secondary schools, 
or otherwise, the numerous local 
endowments or mortifications which 
are at present in so many cases 
wasted without any educational 
result whatever. Its work in this 
respect would of course be subject 
to parliamentary revision amd ap- 
proval within a certain period, as in 
the case of the old Endowed Schools 
Commission, now the Charity "Com- 
mission, in England. a 
We can hardly imagine amongst 
intelligent Scotchmen a question as 
to the advantage of intrusting 
secondary education to such a 
Scotch authority, in comparison 
with the proposal of intrusting the 
entire control not only of primary 
but of secondary education to the 
Education Department in London. 
The time may come for this. We 
do not wish to countenance any 
absurd patriotism even in the 
matter of education, although there 
are few things in which the two 
countries more entirely differ than 
in educational position and tradi- 
tion. But it is plain beyond con- 
troversy. that Scotland has not yet 
come to the point of amalgamating 
its educational interests with those 
of England, If this be a ripe edu- 
cational era to look forward to, it 
has certainly not yet arrived; and 
nothing but a worse confusion than 
that which now exists could arise 
from transferring the united and 
complicated interests of Scotch 
education to what is called “a 
powerful organisation” in London, 
with nothing standing betwixt the 
local Boards throughout the country 
and this organisation. Especiall 
avy sahsesa tes the adiemananial of 
secondary education which is based 
on this principle should be strenu- 
x 
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ously resisted. It is unwise in it- 
self, and could have no independent 
or national character. And what, 
we might ask, would be the value 
of secondary education at all, as it 
has hitherto been understood, with- 
out independence and on to 
national circumstances? Secondar 
schools under an extended Code 
would be at once faulty in principle 
and pernicious in effect; for all 
that the State can aim at in schol- 
astic legislation is a minimum result, 
Uniformity is a necessary condition 
of its action; and nothing can be 
more fatal to the interests of 
secondary instruction than the 
introduction of a tniform stand- 
ard which must mark the low- 
est point of competency, and 
which makes no allowance for 
local peculiarities or individual 
wants. The evils which appear 
under the present code would be 
extended and increased. The new 
standards would necessarily be fixed 
by the “ powerful organisation” 
whose duty it was to work them; 
and, laudable as has been the desire 
of the Education Department lately 
to conform to Scotch views, it is 
nevertheless certain that English 
ideas, methods, and practice would 
largely dominate. Is this result for 
a moment desirable? Are the Scot- 
tish people so ignorant or so foolish 
as not to be trusted with the organ- 
isation and working of their own 
educational affairs? Why should 
the freedom and capacity for expan- 
sion—the germ of which exists in 
the principles adopted in the Edu- 
cation Act for the regulation of 
higher-class schools—be crushed by 
a rigid system which is inconsistent 
with the educational genius of the 
country ? 

We have indicated what appears 
a more excellent way; and we en- 
tertain no doubt that if authority 
were given to a prolonged and re- 
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organised Board of Education to 
take up in its full dimensions, and 
in relation to the local endowments 
of which we have spoken, the sub- 
ject of Secondary Education, a 
great deal might be done to place it 
on a solid and satisfactory footing. 
If it is absolutely necessary to 
have recourse to some direct supply 
of public money for the support of 
our secondary schools, we confess to 
a preference for a rate - support 
tather than any other. It is, upon 
the whole, the least liable to abuse. 
A very slight increment, which, of 
course, would only be laid on the 
richer districts or towns, would 
meet the whole exigency of the de- 
mand. Even as the Education Act 
at present stands, the secondary 
schools are partly rate-supported. 
Higher-class schools may be built 
or enlarged from the rates, and the 
cost of the annual examination is 
defrayed, as we have seen, from the 
same source. There would. there- 
fore be no introduction of a new 
principle, even if rates were made 
available for the direct support of 
these schools. But we have no 
wish to contemplate such a result. 
We are satisfied that the existing 
educational endowments which have 
been brought so carefully to light 
in the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sion Report would, if only revised 
by such a competent authority as 
we have suggested, in the true spirit 
of their original donation, go far to 
meet all requirements, In any case, 
let it be remembered that indepen- 
dence and the efficiency of intelli- 
gence is better than either grants or 
rates, or any dead mechanism of re- 
sults, And that the most unwise 
policy of all would be to cast our 
secondary schools into the crucible 
of the Education Department, and 
to barter our national freedom and 
power of eo even for stand- 
ards up to Number X.* 





* See speech of Mr. Whitelaw, who advocates the institution of standards up 


to this number. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF FRIENDSHIP. 


FRIENDSHIP was long ago pro- 
nounced an exhausted subject—so 
exhausted that Addison, instead of 
attempting anything new, present- 
ed to his readers what he had evi- 
dently just lit upon himself, the 
wise maxims of the son of Sirach, 
which he assumes the men of taste 
of his day whould think very well 
worth reading if they had discovered 
them in some Greek author. These 
maxims, in their weight, gravity, 
and acuteness, evidently struck the 
essayist as in pleasant contrast with 
the flat truisms into which a con- 
vivial age must inevitably fall on 
such a theme. Friendship and 
good-fellowship are undoubtedly 


synonymous terms in a good deal 
of the light literatire of the last 


century, and the severer virtue 
treated from this point of view 
lends itself to the trite and com- 
monplace. There were great friend- 
ships, and friendships not great in 
themselves, but between great men ; 
but the sentiment itself of friend- 
ship was then mostly celebrated 
under a vinous influence. Burns, 
in his glorious seuse of humour 
selecting this tie between two 
worthies,— 
‘Tam lo’ed him like a vera brither— 
They had been fou for weeks thegither,”— 
gives the social and hilarious char- 
acter of a good deal that was hon- 
oured by the name of friendship in 
those days. It was a sociable age, 
and people were not ashamed of 
their liking for one another’s com- 
pany, dignifying it rather with high- 
sounding titles. A wider world- 
embracing benevolence is the present 
fashion, and engrosses the plati- 
tudes of the hour. No poet now 
invites his intimate as Moore when 
George ITI. was king— 

“Friend of my soul, this goblet sip.’’ 


Sentimentality has turned over a 
new leaf. But as friendship pro- 
r, the marriage of two minds, 
ad little to do with relations thus 
celebrated, it is not compromised by 
them. All the main ties which bind 
human beings to one another re- 
main ever the same in their broader 
characteristics, yet are each affected . 
by the variations and growths of 
time; so that the position of hus- 
band, wife, father, and child to- 
wards one another vary in | 
points from age to age. So friend- 
ship is never so absolutely at one 
stage that its rights and duties are 
settled once forall. Everything that 
lives acknowledges its relation to 
time, and contiuues therefore to be 
a living topic on which the thought 
of the day may exercise itself—at 
any rate in reviewing the past in 
the light of the present. 
Now, of course, the bond of 
friendship is constancy; but in 
some periods of time constancy 
seems to us a much easier virtue 
than at others, as it may be sub- 
jected to perfectly different trials. 
The more complicated society be- 
comes and the more highly culti- 
vated, the more people change from 
their own selves in opinion if not 
in character ; and consequently the 
more difficult does constancy be- 
come, and even the duty of it more 
a question. In speculating on 
friendship we are obliged to look 
for typical examples. A man who 
has not used the advantages that 
his circumstances and times pre- 
sent to him, is not much worth 
speculating upon in such a question. 
he virtue of constancy, if it pro- 
ceeds from lethargy or ignorance or 
indifference, is not for our . 
He may be friendly, but not a speci- 
men friend. But the moment men 
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think for themselves, this constancy 
is in danger. Where the intellect 
is cultivated and allowed free ex- 
pansion, it is as certain that “it 
will develop into a thousand vari- 
ous shapes, as that infinite hues, 
tints, and shades of colour will be 
reflected from the earth’s surface.” 
Now it is agreement which first 
draws men towards each other and 
constitutes the ground of friend- 
ship; but how rare it is for two 
friends of equal powers of mind to 
pursue and carry out the same sub- 
ject of thought and inquiry and 
arrive at the same conclusion! And 
with difference comes collision of 
some sort. This fact is so far estab- 
lished in men’s minds, that constancy 
to opinion is by no means the virtue 
it used to be. It has indeed had 
many a rude blow in our day. It 
is not at all the same ‘credit to a 
man that it once was, that he has 
not changed from youth to middle 
life one of his views or principles of 
action ; and if it is so, then con- 
stancy in our likings ean hardly 
be maintained with the same un- 
changeableness which used to be 
thought admirable. 

If friends to be ideal friends 
are to be specimen men of their 
day—and all great examples of the 
virtue answer this demand—then a 
close, unbroken fidelity in thought 
and act must be indefinitely more 
difficult than it was when friendship 
first became a theme for the poet 
or moralist ; it must be more diffi- 
cult than when the external pres- 
sure of persecution held men to 
their colours as a point of honour. 
Though ex passant we may observe 
that as the typical examples of 
friendship are mostly of young 
men one of whom at least dies 
early, the ‘difficulty in question may 
only be in excess of what has 
always been. Now, at any rate, 
when thought takes its own line 
and is careless of precedent, the fire 
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of Friendship. 


and eagerness that make a youthful 
friendship may develop ultimately 
in strength of opposite opinion; 
and though friendship may exist 
between men thus situated, yet it is 
hedged, about by so many cautions, 
is cut off from so many essential 
pleasures, that it ceases to be an 
ideal, If people have grown to 
differ on the deepest questions, then 
friendship has to exercise itself in 
an intercourse by comparison super- 
ficial, or confine itself to substantial 
benefits, which are good cing but 
not what youth aims at in the first 
choice of afriend, It wants some- 
body with whom to interchange 
the most stirring intimate secret 
thoughts and feeling as they arise, 
Naturally it is in youth that this 
passion for interchanging ideas with 
a kindred mind shows itself—such 
a passion as awoke the friendship of 
Montalembert tnd Lacordaire, and 
in their case lasted long enough for 
the one to compose the ardent eu- 
logium of the other dying in mid- 
dle life. People commonly realise 
the supreme pleasure of this inti- 
macy in high themes only after it 
is over—only till then, at least, are 
they eloquent expounders of it. If 
Jonathan had not died, not only 
should we have lost the most touch- 
ing of all laments, but, without 
irreverence, may we not suppose of 
David that the delight of their in- 
tercourse and the depths of love and 
devotion he records, might never 
have come home to him with the 
suddenness and intensity necessary 
to strike out “words that burn”? 
Not only does death wake the heart 
and voice and expression, but it 
sets the friendship in a new, vivid, 
and accomplished jJight to the sur- 
vivor. He did not know before, the 
fine and exquisite quality of the in- 
timacy which had existed between 
himself and the man he mourns. 
There are friendships which last 


unbroken through two long lives ; 
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but they will be found most com- 
monly to be characterised through- 
out by equability—Addison’s word, 
which, however, suggests itself read- 
ily as defining a friendship without 
any of the heights or absorbing ex- 
cesses of the relation. The passion 
of friendship is never adequately 
defined till it is a thing of the 
past; and we learn to reconcile 
ourselves to the idea of an early 
death breaking in upon hope and 
brilliant expectation, when we see 
that the sacrifice quickened the 
owers and sensibilities of the friend 
left behind. We are speaking of 
early death as an historical event. 
It is the sense of failure that troubles 
us in the thought of youthful pro- 
mise never allowed to grow into 
action or performance, If a man, 
however young, has done anything, 
we, looking back forty, a hundred, 
or a thousand years, do not grudge 
him a destiny which willed his short 
span. In this case we set it down 
among the taxes the world, as well 
as the individual, must pay for the 
supreme charm and privilege of 
intercourse with genius. So, while 
we pity Edward King, Milton’s 
friend, “ learned” at the age of 
twenty-five, for that he was betrayed 
to death in that fatal and perfidious 
bark; yet be did not live in vain 
if he inspired “ Lycidas:” and we 
may comfort ourselves with the 
selfish reflection, that if the crazy 
vessel had carried him safe, we 
should bave missed the poem, and 
got little probably in exchange ; to 
say nothing of the likelihood that 
Milton would not have been as dis- 
posed to bestow his exquisite num- 
bers upon his friend if he had lived 
long enough to come into collision 
with him, polemically or politically. 


We cannot give attention to our 
subject at all without first turning 
to examples of distinguished or 
ideal friendships, and to the liter- 
ature of a personal experience, in 
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which its more passionate feelings 
and regrets are treasured. All peo- 
ple are open to the pathos of a 
warm, generous friendship cut short 
at its height. Our own day posses- 
ses, in the high popularity of one 
oes | and touching elegy, a proof of 

y sympathy in the world of 
readers. But. also friendship is a 
theme for more abstruse specula- 
tion where the emotions are less 
appealed to. Moralists discourse 
upon friendship as one of the vir- 
tues, and calmly discuss its requi- 
sites and duties. All agree in ex- 
tolling their subject; but each 
treats it, more or less, from his own 
point of view, which sometimes 
*seems to be chosen rather by cir- 
cumstances of the time or of the 
individual need, than his personal 
character. Thus, in treating the 
question, we find utility dwelt upon 
more prominently as an indispens- 
able condition in a friend by Jeremy 
Taylor than by Bacon; because the 
services of friendship were, in the 
bishop’s day, necessarily of a sub- 
stantial order, while intercourse of 
mind is the thing dwelt upon by 
Bacon ; the one regards the ideal 
friend as conferring benefits, the 
other as the recipient of thought. 
There is a tenderness in the great 
philosopher’s tone, a poetry, which 
does not lie on the surface, at any 
rate, in his treatment of other rela- 
tions. Take his commentary on the 
speech, “ Whosoever is delighted in 
solitude is either a wild beast or a 
god ;” he exclaims— 


‘But little do men perceive what 
solitude is, and how far it extendeth ; 
for a cruwd is not company, and faces 
are but a gallery of pictures, and talk 
but a tinkling cymbal, where there is 
nolove. . . We may affirm most 
truly that it is a mere and miserable 
solitude to want true friends, without 
which the world is but a wilderness.” 


Going on to explain the offices of 
friendship,— 
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rt’ A principal fruit of friendship is 
the ease and discharge of the fulness 
of the heart which passions of all kinds 
do cause and induce. We know di- 
seases of stoppings and suffocations are 
the most dangerous in the body, and 
it is not much otherwise in the 
mind : you may take sarza to open 
the liver, steel to open the spleen, 
flower of sulphur for the lungs, casto- 
reum for the brain ; but no receipt 
openeth the heart but a true friend, to 
whom you may impart griefs, joys, 
fears, hopes, suspicions, counsels, and 
whatsoever lieth upon the heart to 
oppress it,in a kind of civil shrift or 
confession.” 


The nécessity of some other mind 
to which a man may lay his own 
open and bare weighs upon him.. 
No doubt the dissimulation, the 
suppressions, reticences, disguises, 
which he assumes elsewhere to be the 
accomplishments essential in a man 
of the world playing his part in 
public affairs, he felt too much for 
human nature without this relief. 
No mind could stand the strain of 
perpetual guard and cunning and 
caution without an outlet; nor 
would he think to himself alone— 
his friend’s mind must be a mirror 
in which to read his own, 


‘The second fruit of friendship is 
healthful and sovereign for the under- 
standing, as the first is for the affec- 
tions. It maketh daylight in 
the understanding out of darkness and 
confusion of thoughts ; neither is this to 
be understood only of faithful counsel 
which a man receiveth from his friend ; 
but before you come to that, certain it 
is that whosoever bath his mind fraught 
with many thoughts, his wits and 
understanding do clarify and break 
up in the communicating and dis- 
coursing with another ; he tosseth his 
thoughts more easily ; he marshalleth 
them more orderly ; he seeth how they 
look when they are turned into words ; 
finally, he waxeth wiser than himself; 
and that moré by an hour’s discourse 
than by a day’s meditation. . .. 
In a word,a man were better relate 
himself to a statue or a picture than to 
suffer his thougtls to passin smother.” 
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It is not easy to think much 
real innermost harm of a man who 
could thus advocate an utter self- 
revelation of heart and _ intellect. 
Jeremy Taylor’s dissertation on 
friendship is written at the request 
of a distinguished lady, Mrs. Katha- 
rine Philips, who asks him how far 
a dear and a perfect friendship is 
authorised by the principles of 
Christianity ; and he begins by in- 
forming her that the word friend- 
ship, in the sense we commonly 
mean by it, is not so much as named 
in the New Testament. There is 
mention of “friendship with the 
world,” but the word is nowhere else 
named, or to any other purpose, in 
the New Testament ; and then he 
goes on to define what he supposes 
she means by the word. “ But by 
friendships I suppose you mean the 
greatest love, and the greatest use- 
fulness, and the most open com- 
munication, and the noblest suffer- 
ings, and_the most exemplar faith- 
fulness, and the severest truth, 
and the heartiest counsel, and the 
greatest union of minds of which 
brave men and women are capable. 
But then I must tell you that 
Christianity hath new-christened it, 
and called it charity.” But having 
shown that we are to be friends 
with all mankind, he allows that, 
our powers being limited, so friend- 
ship admits of degrees. We can 
pray, for example, for all, we can 
only converse with a few; and he 
narrows bis first broad definition 
into “ friendships are nothing but 
love and society mixed together— 
that is, a converse with them whom 
we love. Coming down at length 
to ‘my Privado,’ with whom can 
be enjoyed the nearest love and 
nearest society of which we are 
capable.” And of this ultimate 
and nearest degree, he says :— 


“ Although I love my friend be- 
cause he is worthy, yet he is not 
worthy if he can do no good. He 
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only is fit to be chosen for a friend 
who can do those offices for which 
friendship is excellent. For mistake not, 
no man can be loved for himself; our 
perfections in this world cannot reach 
so high; it is well if we would love 
God at that rate. He only 
is fit to be chosen for a friend who 
can give counsel, or defend my cause, 
or guide me right, or relieve my need, 
or can and will, when I need it, do me 
good ; only this I add: into the heaps of 
doing good, I will reckon ‘ loving me ;’ 
for it is a pleasure to be beloved.” 


And he concludes by deriding 
merely sentimental friendship — 
“but when his love signifies no- 
thing but kissing my cheek, or talk- 
ing kindly, and can go no further,” 
he rejects it, and will not spend his re- 
gard upon impertinent people “ who 
are, it may be, loads to their family, 
but can never ease my loads.” We 
agree to all this. No one can be 
called a friend at all who is not, to 
the best of his power, a friend in 
need ; but this consideration of use- 
fulness as a conscious element in 
the first choice can scarcely be 
assumed to enter into the minds of 
the contracting parties. Pleasure 
rather than profit is the constrain- 
ing influence. It is first, to use our 
author’s words, “he whom I fancy, 
he whem I love,” before “he who 
may do me a benefit.” 

The capacity for friendship of a 
high order implies an unusual power 
of admiring and respecting, of esti- 
mating a character by its great 
points to the exclusion of small 
criticisms. Men are drawn to what 
they admire on that ground alone. 
If we allow our minds too much 
liberty of speculation upon char- 
acter, and amuse ourselves by de- 
tecting the weak side, we cannot 
be friends with it in the grand 
scale, nor expand into enthusiasm. 
A fervent admiration quickens the 
powers of expression, and thus 
raises the self-estimate. Every 


true friendship makes a man more 
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alive to what is good in him- 
self, and gives him confidence. 
Respect even to adoration does not 
make much way unless it succeeds 
in conveying some impression of 
itself to its object. But the ideal 
friend has this gift of expression, 
and naturally puts into words the 
appreciation, the high estimate, the 
longing for sympathy that possesses 
him, Liking is of all things most 
contagious; it is not possible not 
to have leanings towards one who 
thinks more highly of you than you 
feel you deserve; or perhaps finds 
out what you consider your strong 

oint, to which the world i8 as yet 
insensible. In specimen exemplary 
friendships, men are drawn by recip- 
rocal approval. This capacity for 
admiration must be cultivated early. 
It is not often in middle life that 
people have ardour of temperament, 
or minds sufficiently at leisure, for 
new emotions. 

Youth is the time, at any rate, in 
which to contract the habit of friend- 
ship; and all experience shows the 
ennobling influences, both moral and 
intellectual, of a friendship formed 
in the “ glad, confident morning” of 
life by men attracted by what is 
good and best in each other’s nature. 
As we have said, in too many cases 
the splendour of such examples is 
due to an early death in one of the 
parties to it. Death, which sancti- 
fies so many things, throws an especial 
halo here, by perpetuating the rela- 
tion at its height of ardour, Cer- 
tainly it requires a large assemblance 
of qualities, and some good fortune 
as well, to maintain at its height for 
long years together a vigorous friend- 
ship. Calm natures can do it, be- 
cause here the “ equability” starts 
at a moderate temperature ; but to 
be lively and influential, and still 
imbued with its first heat, and for 
intercourse to be unremitting from 

outh to age without a breach, is one 
of the rarest and most difficult feats 
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of humanity, even in its noblest 
development. Of course it has 
difficulties beyond all other ties ; for 
it is strictly voluntary: it is onl 
held in force by the free-will of the 
contracting parties. Nor is the 
intercourse of that daily, hourly 
character which keeps members of 
a family in all its relations, it 
may be in fair and creditable 
unanimity, through the force of 
habit and association. In all other 
close relations. also, there is no ab- 
solute equality—a point at least 
assumed between friends; for if 
there is not independence of thought 
and will, we miss an essential in the 
highest standard. As men get on 
in life, not only their views but 
their tempers declare themselves, 
and their constitutional differences 
assume colour. In youth, people 
are often attracted by their very 
dissimilitade; and if their inter- 
course calms down under the 
stronger influence of marriage and 
family life, these differences may 
still have their attraction, and hold 
people together in memory of their 
youth ; but if the friendship is still 
the social tie of strongest force, 
there comes a time when opposite 
temperaments clash—when sensi- 
tiveness is wounded, when - the 
more. fiery nature demands what 
the gentler shriiks from. Upon 
the high questions that have occu- 
pied both their thoughts they find 
themselves in collision. The higher 
and more impersonal the subject, 
the more conscience is involved in 
the dispute, this clash of opinion 
or feeling ‘is felt the harsher and 
more jarring; then comes a crisis, 
and henceforth there cannot be the 
same companionship. There has been 
a moment when intercourse was 
pain; a rent has been made that 
may be joined again, but which will 
always leave its traces. There has 
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been something to overlook, some 
need of forgiveness. We are suppos- 
ing a great friendship thus imperilled, 
so will take a high example as fur- 
nished us in the letters and lives of 
two great men and great saints—St. 
Basil and St. Gregory Nazianzen.* 
They lived, it is true, a long time 
ago; but a clear vision and eloquent 
pen has so well spanned the dis- 
tance between the fourth century 
and the nineteenth, that our sym- 
pathies are brought into very lively 
exercise in the matter, both of the 
friendship that existed between them 
and the difference which disturbed 
it—through no selfish aim, no want 
of nobleness of ‘character or any 
cause detracting from our reverence, 
but from the incompatibility which 
time and circumstance developed, 
where both were immersed in the 
anxieties and the conduct of great 
events. These young Cappadocians 
and future fathers of the Church 
formed, at the age of twenty-one, 
a college friendship at Athens, 
where both won for themselves a 
high reputation for talents and- 
attainments. Gregory, the poet, 
thus described their early intimacy 
at Athens : 


“There, too, I gained a further gift of 


od, 
Who mone me friends with one of wisdom 
high— 
Without compeer in learning and in life : 
Ask ye his name ?—In sooth ’twas Basil, 
since 
My life’s great gain. . . 
May I not boast how 
moved— 
A truest pair not without name in Greece ; 
Had all things common, and one only soul, 
In lodgment of a double outward frame ? 
One special bond, the thought of God 


in our day we 


above, 
And the high longing after holy things ; 
And each of us was bold to trust in each 
Unto the emptying of our deepest hearts 


It is not the place here to follow 
the course of these great champions 








* Historical Sketches, by J. H. Newman. 
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and confessors of the faith from the 
asceticism of their youth to their 
middle age of active service in the 
struggle with error, In leaving 
Athens, they quitted the world 
while it entreated them to stay, 
duty leading them in different 
directions, . A full correspondence 
was, however, maintained betwéen 
the friends, the specimens of which 
give a pleasant idea of the letter- 
writing of that age, the high sub- 
jects on which their minds were 
engrossed not interfering with the 
gaicty and banter of familiar affec- 
tion ; Gregory yielding to his friend 
as the stronger character; “ for you 
are my breath more than the air, and 
so far only do I live, as I am in your 
company either present, or if absent 
by your image :” Basil, on his side, 
having ideas of friendship in the 
abstract which might make a breach 
with his dearest friend impossible ; 
for thus he wrote to another when 
a slighter tic was in hazard: “A 
man ought to take much thought 
—nay, pass many sleepless nighis, 
and seek his duty from God with 
many tears—ere he ventures to 
break up a friendship.” Basil, as 
Exarch of Cappadocia, in the fore- 
front of the struggle with Arian- 
ism—and in those days these 
struggles were by no means con- 
fined to words—called upon his 
friend to take the office of bishop 
in a new see founded by him in 
a troublesome district. Gregory, 
whose whole nature recoiled from 
such a charge, reproached his friend 
for unkindness in placing him in a 
sphere so uncongenial, and, in sore- 
ness of spirit, wrote to him: “ Give 
me peace and quietness above all 
things. Play the man; be strong; 
turn everything to your own glory, 
as rivers suck up the mountain tor- 
rent, thinking little of friendship or 
intimacy compared with high aims 
and piety; . . . while, for my part, 


so much shall I gain from this 


your friendship, not to trust in 
friends, not to put anything above 
God.” Such, we are told, was the 
melancholy crisis of an estrangement 
which had been for some time in 
preparation. Henceforth no letters 
which have been preserved passed 
between them. Happily, however, 
saints may quarrel,at least may break 
with one another in some bitterness 
of spirit, and yet may set us an ex- 
ample in their differences. A lofty 
friendship, even when broken, re- 
sponds to the maxim, “ Love is an 
immortal thing. I will never de- 
spise him whom I could once think 
worthy of my love.” To Gregory 
might safely be committed the 
commemorative oration over his 
estranged friend, of which the rev- 
erence and fond admiration are all 
the more sincere and touching, in 
that he could not even then forget 
his grievance: “ For I will confess 
my feeling—which is in other ways » 
not unknown to the world—his ex- 
traordinary and unfriendly conduct 
towards me, of which time has not 


' removed the pain”—going on, how- 


ever, to find an excuse, “ that, know- 
ing how to.reverence friendship, then 
only had he slighted it when it was 
a duty to prefer God.” “This, O 
Basil, to thee from me, this offering 
to thee from a tongue once most 
dear to thee !—thy fellow in hon- 
our and in age.” 

Perhaps the question of the use 
we may make of friends comes out 
in this history. Basil had a diffi- 
cult place to fill, and thought that 
Gregory ought to overcome per- - 
sonal feeling to serve him; while 
Gregory clearly felt this a wound 
to the delicacy of the relation—he 
had been made use of. 

It needs not only minds of 
stronger fibre and higher cast of 
thought than is the common heri- 
tage, but what has been called “ the 
blessing and the discomfort of a 
sensitive mind,” to form and qualify 
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men for an eminent friendship. 
Yet the same quality enhances the 
difficulty of maintaining it unbroken. 
A time comes to every friendship 
when it is on its trial, as it were— 
when for the first time rights are 
gone into and claims scrutinised. 
In such a case the stronger, more 
energetic spirit must prevail; the 
less dominant has only the choice 
of submission or retirement, and 
loss of the first place. Perfect in- 
dependence is not compatible with 
such a relation. It has too much of 
the conjugal character in it—the 
lower genius must give way. 

Now, of course, it is only where 
friendship has been a very serious 
compact—when men are capable of 
carrying it to its ideal, that cases of 
this sort arise; great, magnanimous, 
dignified differences and dissolu- 
tions, unaccompanied by petty or 
mean recriminations, or ungenerous 
revelations. A quarrel between 
friends on a lower level is generally 
a very pitiful affair. In ordinary 
life marriage often comes to pre- 
vent such a scandal. In a happy, 
congenial marriage, husband and 
wife must be chief friends in a sense 
that, as a matter of course, excludes 
another from an equal place. The 
old friendship continues, but its ex- 
clusiveness is over, and it sinks 
naturally out of the absorbing into 
the easy stage. 

We have taken first the friend- 
ships that are “a marriage of two 
minds”—a union so perfect that it 
satisfies all a man’s needs for confi- 
dence, counsel, and comfort. But 
the more common nature wants 
friends of all sorts. What is called 
the genial temper needs no “priva- 
do,” but some for relaxation, some 
for advice, some for service, some to 
admire, some to be admired by,some 
tobe merry with, some to be grave 
with and business-like. We look 
round and recognise few such friend- 
ships as are the theme of moralists 
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and historians. They are the great 
alleviations of great minds under 
unusual pressure of circumstances ; 
but in the more social aspect of the 
virtue, our own age has many a 
pleasant example. And _ notably 
Sir Walter Scott, whose heart 
was large enough for. troops of 
friénds, each of whom might have 
thought himself pre-eminently fa- 
voured. He was equally great in 
the pleasures and the duties of the 
relation. His mind quick to catch 
the occasion when he might serve 
a friend; his affections warm, and 
sympathy overflowing, where these 
alone found exercise. And what 
he bestowed, he also desired on his 
own account. He was gracious, 
but not condescending. The ten- 
derness that soothed and comforted 
so many in their trouble he was 
grateful for when his own trial 
came. He had none of the reserve, 
fastidiousness, shyness, diffidence, 
exclusiveness, which makes friend- 
ship difficult, but felt what is quoted 
in Cicero—* There is enough in 
every man that is willing to be- 
come a friend.” “He talks, to all 
of us,” said his poor neighbours, 
“as if we were blood relations.” 
Ravk was no hindrance, poverty 
no bar. He needed not one friend, 
but many, and of all degrees, to fit 
into and satisfy the various phases 
of his large nature. And yet he 
was not indiscriminate; he chose 
his friends for what was good and 
worthy in them; and had some to 
whom his heart and thoughts were 
open, who were necessary to him in 
a more intimate and especial sense. 
To all he was faithful; nor do we 
detect any trace of the too common 
effect of time in slackening ties 
which demand a tenacious regard 
to keep up. People’s friends slip 
from them for want of a vigilant 
holding the absent in remembrance. 
Sir Walter Scott’s correspondence 
continues various and faithful to 
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the old names to the end. In 
no point is he more an example 
than in this of friendship — 
not as a feature of one period 
of his life, but as a constant influ- 
ence to the end. No one more 
uniformly and implicitly followed 
the rule laid down by the son of 
Sirach—The man who kath friends 
must behave himself friendly. 

In youth, the charm .and pleasure 
of confidences is so keen that friend- 
ship, or intimacy that goes by that 
name, is a natural resource, And 
true affection need have little to do 
in bringing it about. While the 
young thinker feels his way and 
works in the dark, it is delightful 
to unfold his crude ideas; friend- 
ship is then an intellectual necessity 
for the clearing of his mind and 
bringing it acquainted with its own 
resources; in which intercourse it 
may well happen that heads are 
brought together rather than hearts. 
Time works with the generality 
towards a more liberal disburden- 
ing of their minds; the public in 
the long-run becomes with many 
men the friend into whose bosom 
they can most easily and naturally 
pour confidence; and friendship 
has served its turn in fitting them 
for this more comprehensive inter- 
course. A friend out of the whole 
world “to give peace to the affec- 
tions and support the judgment” 
has never been the need of these 
persons; it has been some one to 
whom to unburden and to review 
what is in themselves. When old 
friends are pronounced better than 
new, it means that friendship as 
men grow old is a need of the heart 
more certainly than we may ever 
pronounce it in the young and un- 
tried. Every old friend has been 
new once ; but time only tries the 
real share the affections have had 
in the contract. 

We are not sure that modern life 
with its change, bustle, multitude 
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of books, and varicty of relaxations, 
encourages, or indeed needs, the 
relation of intimate friendship in 
the degree that used to be taken 
for granted. “It is a sign of a com- 
mon and vulgar friendship,” says one 
authority, “only to be pleased with 
the company of a friend, and be as 
well without him.” But people have 
to be without their friends, and they 
must be out of mind much of the 
time they are out of sight; for the 
present’has the first ¢laim upon all 
our attention, or we shall never 
keep pace with our duties. How- 
ever, the absent friend@ must be 
often in our thoughts, and on our 
lips too ; we must never forget him. 
And this brings us to a question 
material to our subject. How far 
may we discuss with others the 
character of our friend? It seems 
absurd to refuse such a natural 
indulgence, especially as the mere 
fact of friendship implies that the 
good in our friend stands in high 
esteem with us, and that it must 
be a pleasure to express the ad- 
miration and esteem we feel, Yet 
—allowing discussion at all—en- 
tering upon the qualities that make 
a man what he is, it is practically 
impossible but that drawbacks, 
qualifications, and criticism should 
creep in. Nobody can be praised 
long and unreservedly except in 
a testimonial or a funeral oration. 
We are not doing justice to our 
friend by mere indiscriminate eu- 
logy. Men feel their praise to be 
worth more when they show dis- 
cernment. Yet from such display 
of acuteness to damaging admission 
there is but a step, not really 
damaging, but jarring on the as- 
sumed tenderness of the relation. 
Pascal says that if people knew 
exactly what their friends say of 
them, there would not be four 
friends in the world; but this he 
said of French society in its most 
artificial, talkative stage, when 
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every consideration was sacrificed 
to a bon-mot. Short of this, how- 
ever, we doubt if any man living, 
however devoted to his friend, 
would like to know that this 
friend had been behind the cur- 
tain during ten minutes of ani- 
mated discussion on his character- 
istics, carried on by a party of 
well-wishers of whom he had been 
one. The fact is, praise is so soon 
said, and requires so much delicacy 
to give it point and distinction, 
that speech slides inevitably into 
criticism, using that word in the 
popular sense. The praise that 
warms our heart to a glow is never 
long-winded ; itis condensed enough 
to live in the shortest memory; a 
sentence, a phrase, a word even, is 
its essence. 

We may as well understand this 
as afact, and, if we are outspoken 
in our candid estimate of our friend, 
comfort ourselves by the tacit com- 
pact that we freely allow him the 
same liberty towards ourselves. In 
the abstract, we are ready to ac- 
knowledge all this. We have 
adduced Scott as an example of 
fidelity; but can any one read 
his novels without being convinc- 
ed that he owed a good deal of 
his knowledge of human pature’s 
weaknesses and queernesses to an 
insight into. his friends’ characters ? 
But such liberty is totally different 
from licence. We should not speak 
even in slight or playful disparage- 
ment of our friend to strangers, or 
where we are likely to be misunder- 
stood, or where the strength of our 
regard is not known, or where pre- 
judice will take our admissions for 
more than they properly imply. Is 
there not a scale in this freedom of 
speech? We may speak of the less 
intimate friend to the more, but 
never treat of a grave defect in our 
friend to a mere acquaintance. This 
is the fault of Mrs. Candour and 
of the associates Pascal points at ; 
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while the pair of ideal friends are cut 
off from the indulgence of such free 
discussion altogether. Perhaps we 
may say that where a friendship is ° 
deep, close, faithful, and unflatter- 
ing enough to exact a frank unre- 
served exposition of faults to each 
other, then they should be breathed 
to none else. The human mind is 
satisfied if it has delivered its testi- 
mony; but where such plain dealing 
would be taken amiss, and is not 
included in the bond, there we may 
be at liberty to deliver our mind to 
a judiciously chosen third party. 
Certain it is that few friendships 
would stand frequent admonition. 
People should understand, and ad- 
mire, and love one another to a very 
extraordinary degree for much of 
this sort of thing to be going on, 
And such people are too partial to 
one another not to be regardless or 
blind to much that strikes the outer 
world. Some private pique or jeal- 
ousy is so often at the bottom of 
fault-finding that it is naturally 
suspected, where reprchension be- 
comes easy ; that, or the irritability 
of a susceptible temper. Each 
needs a warning. “If he that is 
angry for every little thing breaks 
the vows of friendship, he that is 
over ready witb his counsels danger- 
ously strains it... . Do not think 
thou didst contract an alliance with 
an angel when thou didst take thy 
friend into thy bosom.” And we 
would add, when you find him on 
the wrong side of angelic, be careful 
to whom you impart your discovery ; 
for to somebody, no doubt, it will 
and must come out. After all, self- 
respect is an excellent guide in 
settling the sort of weaknesses or 
errors we may attribute to our friend, 
and yet cal him our friend. Thus 
we may call him, under irritation, 
inconsiderate but not selfish, -ex- 
travagant but not mean, jealous but 
not faithless, negligent of us but 
not spiteful, rash or blundering but 
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not designing, passionate but not 
ungenerous, awkward but not vul- 
gar, ignorant but notdull, Not, we 
mean, that it is lawful to accu- 
mulate all these lesser blemishes 
on one head, but that in granting 
one or more of them we do not 
reflect on our own taste, motive, or 
discernment in the choice of an in- 
timate. There is nothing in them 
that shows the quality of the mind 
crooked, perverse, evil-natured, nar- 
row, or stupid. In fact, a few hon- 
est admissions, when we hear him 
disparaged, may often serve a friend 
a good turn, as justifying a warmer 
tone towards his good points than 
would otherwise seem in place. 
Put them in a strong light, and he 
rises in the general esteem. It is 
men’s excellences which determine 
their place in the general estimate. 
Faults stand a chance of being con- 
doned, when these are vouched for 
on the authority of intimate know- 
ledge stimulated into enthusiasm. 
Experience has led to this general 
preference of discussing our friend’s 
faults anywhere but to themselves, 
though we go against an early im- 
bibed contrary rule,—it should cost 
such a tremendous effort to take 
our friend in hand for anything 
that is bad in his character and 
nature. Practice makes everything 
easy, and then the result is well pic- 
tured in the poet’s illustration :-— 


“ A friendship that in frequent fits 
Of controversial rage emits 
The sparks of disputation, 
Like Hand-in-Hand insurance plates 
Most unavoidably creates 
The thought of conflagration.” 


Friendship cannot be confined to 
great minds; people have their dis- 
tinct ideas of it: somebody to feel 
comfortable with, to rely upon, to 
be able to say what they like to you 
with a security of being understood ; 
who will hear them, perhaps help 
them,—is what they want. Thought 

@ is not a universal article of exchange 


—goodwill and a sense of mutual 
fitness may refresh the soul at Jess 
cost, and help it towards that love 
to the brethren which Christianity 
requires. But friendship of this 
character breaks down if there is too 
much attempt to enforce its ideal 
claims and duties. People must be 
content to leave a great deal un- 
explained and unaccounted for, to 
submit to many seeming slights, to 
be quiet, under a good deal for which 
temper demands apologies. Men 
cannot be compelled to friendship 
by a cocked pistol, says Sydney 
Smith. Nor must people ever use 
their wit at a crisis. Long-suffering 
and condoning are of the essence of 
all friendship. As Cowper says, 
“The warmest heart perhaps only 
feels by fits, and is often as in- 
sensible as the coldest.” Nobody 
must wonder or take offence if he 
fall foul of one of these cold fits 
swhen he expected enthusiastic sym- 
pathy. But none of these precau- 
tionary rules are meant to apply to 
the grand ideal friendship—to such 
we look up, but do not presume to 
dictate; only of them one is dis- 
posed to say, as well fall out as 
sink into placid indifference: death 
is the only dissolution of the tie 
we can admit, Swift writes some 
forcible, strange, bitter things on 
the anguish that a friendship of 
this order can‘ inflict. “I am of 
opinion that there is not a greater 
folly than to contract too great 
and intimate a friendship, which 
must always leave the survivor 
miserable.” Again: “ Believe me, 
that violent friendship is much more 
lasting, and as much engaging, as 
violent love. There is not a greater 
folly than entering into too strict 
and violent a friendship.” This, 
however, is spoken of his friendship 
with Stella, written when he hears 
she is dying, and dares not return 
to Ireland. “I would not for the 
universe be present at such a trial 
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as seeing her depart.” This sounds 
like a miserable selfishness, but yet 
betrays a real horror of deep feeling. 
Swift’s is a character on which one 
must not pronounce hastily. 

And this brings us to another 
branch of our subject—friendship be- 
tween men and women. Friendship 
in its loftiest phase is always treated 
of as a manly virtue, partly because 
heroic friends are engaged in the 
great theatre of the world’s thought 
and action, and also because the 
friendship of men and women is 
rarely allowed to be the quality pure, 
and unmixed with other sentiments ; 
certainly it was not in our latest 
instance. For if in Swift it was 
friendship, in Stella it was some- 
thing more. It is for this reason, 
probably, that it is only where any 
closer relation is forbidden or im- 
possible that we find friendships 
between men and women acknow- 
ledged in weighty and grave litera- 
ture. The biographies of saints, 
bishops, confessors of different ages, 
give signal instances of such friend- 
ships,—Fenelon and Madame Guy- 
on, St. Francis de Sales and St. Jane 
de Chantal, Lacordaire and Mad- 
ame Swetchine. St. Theresa and 
some of the leading ecclesiastics 
of her time were friends in the 
noblest, treest, most profitable sense 
of the word. And where the nature 
is indisposed to a closer tie, as in 
Cowper’s case, friendships may be 
equally a possible and a beneficial 
relation, We do not, however, 
suppose it possible in any case— 
whatever the difference of the re- 
spective ages, whatever the gravity 
of the topics habitually treated, or 
the severity of either or both char- 
acters thus contracted through sym- 
pathy in great ends—for the dif- 
ference of sex to be forgotten, or 
that this difference shall not add 
an interest to the relation, There 
will always be the charm of two 
points of view comparing notes, as 
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it were ; of the mixture of deference 
and submission towards each other, 
with on both sides a complacent 
sense of superiority. The man, 
whatever his reverence for the 
talents and virtues of the woman, 
is not dead to a certain tenderness 
of condescension; his mere recogni- 
tion of her powers confers a favour, 
The woman grants him all he does 
not claim: he penetrates into the 
secrets of nature; he is most at 
home in the abstract; he sees far- 
ther into the realm of thought; but 
she understands him; he is her 
study, in a sense which is not 
mutual; and she enjoys an insight 
into character which she does not 
suspect in him. She is content to 
leave his vaster field uaexplored, 
but values herself on her keenness 
of sight as far as it goes. She lets 
him reason, and if she offers coun- 
sel. it is the tone of St. Theresa 
— Although it be true that we 
poor women are not fit to give ad- 
vice, yet occasionally we hit the 
mark ;” but all the same she has 
an instinct of her own which she 
trusts. Men, when they boast 
of understanding “the sex,” mean, 
as a rule, that part which alone 
interests them—the women who 
lay themselves out to please them, 
whose breath of life is man’s admi- 
ration. Women do not analyse 
empty fops with the interest the 
so-called men of the world find in 
penetrating the mind and motives 
of their correlatives, vain or frivo- 
lous women. They like to believe 
that minds of power, that strong 
characters and large intellects, have 
yet loopholes which leave their se- 
cret, unconscious impulses open to 
the feminine instinct of perception, 
and knack of catching a hidden 
meaning. 

Jeremy Taylor, with some touch 
of gallantry, declares himself, to the 
lady who asks his opinion, far from 


the morosity of those cynics who@ 
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“would not admit women into the 


communities of a noble friendship. 
Some wives he believes to have 
been the best friends in the world. 
“True, a female friend is not so 
good a counsellor as a wise man, 
and cannot so well defend my hon- 
our nor dispose of reliefs and assist- 
ances ;” but a woman can love as 
passionately and converse as plea- 
santly, and retain a secret as faith- 
fully, and be useful in her proper 
ministries. ‘ We cannot grudge to 
virtuous and brave women that they 
be partners in a noble friendship, 
since their conversation can add so 
many moments to the felicity of 
our lives; and therefore, though a 
knife cannot, enter as far as a sword, 
yet a knife may be more useful to 
some purposes, and in everything 
except it be against an enemy.” 
Concluding with a judgment, influ- 
enced and perbaps biassed by the 
times in which he lived and wrote, 
a man is the best friend in trouble, 
but a woman may be equal to him 
in days of joy; a woman can as 
well increase our comforts, but can- 
not so well lessen our sorrows; and 
therefore we do not carry women 
with us when we go to fight; but 
in peaceful cities and times, virtuous 
women are the beauties of society 
and the prettinesses of friendship. 
Sydney Smith, who had large 
capabilities for friendship of the 
genial sort, and argued that friend- 
ships should be formed with persons 
of all ages and conditions, and with 


_ both sexes, considered it a great 


happiness to form a sincere friend- 
ship with a woman; but, he con- 
tinues, “ a friendship among persons 
of different sexes rarely or ever 
takes place in this country. The 
austerity of our manners hardly ad- 
mits of such a connection, com- 
patible with the most perfect inno- 
cence, and a source of the highest 
possible delight to those who are 
fortunate e ough to form it.” True 
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as this was in his case, it would 
not really be a desirable thing for 
such friendships to be common 
in ordinary society... They would 
in the case of the unmarried, it 
is true, commonly end in a closer 
connection; but with the married 
an intimacy with one of another 
sex, in which both do not pretty 
equally share, would not tend to 
domestic happiness. A friendship 
in which there are no confidences 
hardly comes under the head dis- 
cussed. Such were Sydney Smith’s 
friendships with great ladies, and 
Walter Scott’s with Joanna Baillie 
and others; in both cases sustained 
by correspondence, which no doubt 
was read at the family breakfast- 
tables of all concerned, and by 
which the reader is still entertained. 
Cowper was constitutionally adapt- 
ed for friendship with women. His 
friendship with Mrs. Unwin was per- 
fect in that it reached the height 
of the virtue without ever changing 
its character. We are tempted to 
show this aptitude by his letter 
to the widowed Lady Hesketh, a 
charming woman, his cousin, and 
lifelong, hearty friend. 

She had written expressing some 
fears of their meeting after a long 
separation, from his over-expectation 
of happiness. 


** But what cause have you to fear? 
Am I not your cousin with whom 
ou have wandered in the fields of 
reemantle and St. Bevis Mount? who 
used to read to you, laugh with you, 
till our sides have ached, at everything 
or nothing? And am I in these re- 
spects at all altered? You will not 
find me so ; but just as ready to laugh 
and to wander as you ever knew me, 
A cloud, perhaps, may come over me 
now and then, but from clouds I was 
never exempted. And are not you the 
identical cousin with whom I have per- 
formed all these feats? The very 
Harriet whom I saw for the first time 
at Dr. Grey’s in Norfolk Street? If 
these things are so, and I am sure you 
cannot gainsay a syllable of them all, 
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then this consequence follows—that I 
do not promise myself more pleasure 
from your company than I shall be 
sure to find. Then you are my cousin 
in whom I always delighted, and in 
whom I doubt not that I shall delight 
even to my latest hour.” 


All that has been said of friend- 
ship in general, applies, of course, to 
female friendships of which biogra- 
phy rather than history furnishes 
examples. It is the medium 
through which we know the really 
superior women of a past date. 
Friendship makes letter-writers—it 
is one of its offices and good works ; 
especially are the friendships of wo- 
men fruitful in this private domes- 
tic literature. The letters of Miss 
Carter and Miss Talbot show:a 
friendship sustained on a very high 
level of thought and feelings; and 
others more recent and more famil- 
iar to the general readers furnish 
examples more than enough, Yet 
we are tempted to give one letter, 
the close of a long friendship, as 
a testimony to the strength and 
fidelity of this relation perhaps es- 

ecially among women. It is from 
“ Charlotte Lindsay—noted for 
her wit and that plainness of fea- 
tures of which she remarked, on 
growing old, that time had taken 
away the bloom of her ugliness, and 
reduced her to the commonplace—to 
her friends the Miss Berrys. Both 
these ladies were between eighty 
and ninety, and how far the writer 
was on the wrong side of seventy 
we have no ready means of ascer- 
taining, 


“ Dec. 14, 1849.—I cannot wait till 
half-past six, but must say a word now 
to thank you for all the kind tokens 
I got yesterday. You say that you 
are the most grateful of my friends. 
Dearest Mary, that gratitude is due to 
your Creator, who made you so lov- 
able that I could not help loving you. 
But what gratitude do I owe Him, who, 
when I had the misfortune to survive 
all those who were nearest and dearest 


to me, disposed two hearts, like yours 
and dear Agnes’s, to receive into your 
intimacy and warm affection a heart 
that must otherwise have withered in 
hopeless solitude! Whenever either 
of you feel low and discouraged, as we 
all do at ‘times, say to yourselves, 
‘there is one creature at least who 
owes to us the comfort of her latter 
days.’ ” 


Letters are an invaluable  sus- 
tainer of friendship, but no friend- 
ship can live on them. It is a de- 
lusion that a mere correspondence, 
whether daily, monthly, or weekly, 
can supply the aliment for a lively, 
tenacious, thorough friendship ; there 
must be a personal intercourse; for 
one reason, the letters, to be intimate 
and unrestrained, aud written in any 
mood, and upon the spur of the 
moment, cannot fail now and then 
to jarupon the receiver. When two 
people talk, they are alive to each 
other’s state of temper and feeling. 
No one can guess the condition of 
his friend at the time he receives 
his letter. It may be written on 
impulse, and read in weariness, or 
in a testy mood. Or if cheerful, 
a jest falls on a sore place, A 
snub may be detected where none 
was meant, a thought written under 
the presence of strong feeling may 
be misunderstood. Letters . can- 
not attempt to supply the place 
of conversation between two vigor- 
ous minds without making room” 
for some of these hitches; and if 
the topics of the letters never touch 
on delicate themes, never approach 
points where there may be a differ- 
ence of opinion, then they do not 
keep friendship alive at the proper 
heat. All great friendships live in 
personal intercourse, and therefore 
it is there are so few of them; and 
therefore that they do not remain 
unimpaire¢ and in full strength to 
old age: and therefore indolence 
should not stand in the way of as 
frequent meetings as the engage- 
ments of life will permit. We have 
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such facilities for this frequent in- 
tercourse as the world never knew 
before ; but may not the increased 
luxury of living throw in difficul- 
ties ina new direction? If we have 
to make great preparations for the 
due reception of our friend, the in- 
vitation often does”not get sent. 
When Bishop Sanderson and his 
dear and most intimate friend, the 
jearned Dr. Hammond, met “to 
enjoy a quiet conversation, and rest 
together for some days” at a time, 
we may be sure the fare would be 
simple, and where a good apple 
was with one the chosen delicacy, 
the dessert easily procured. It is 
the eye to eye, voice with voice 
encounter, that keeps such friend- 
sbips alive, and the hospitalities of 
welcome are their great promoter. 

But not only is personal inter- 
course necessary on these grounds; it 
must also be considered that human 
nature is not clear-sighted and con- 
fiding enough to trust a friend long 
out of sight. Fidelity to an idea, 
fidelity sustained under distance 
and perplexing circumstances, is 
among the hardest trials both to 
head and heart. In truth we are 
all puzzles to one another. We do 
not feel this under the excitement 
of close intimate contact, because we 
believe our friend’s mind is laid 
bare and open to us. But, in fact, 
no amount of intimacy enables one 
man to arrive at any precise know- 
ledge of the intellectual and moral 
capabilities of another. The tie of 
blood furnishes clues which no 
voluntary tie does, and helps to the 
knowledge we mean; but the poet 


truly says, even with such a key— 


“Not even the tenderest heart and next 
our Own, 

Knows half the reasons why we smile or 
sigh.” 


Take the intellect of our nearest 
associates. We think we know their 


strong and their weak points, their 
way of viewing things, e extent of 
their powers; yet how constantly 
we see men’s judgment egregiously 
at fault when it comes to guess- 
work! When the authorship of an 
anonymous book is in question, what 
amazing suspicions are at once 
afloat! And it is the same with 
moral possibilities ; we do not refer 
to such breaches of the moral law as 
are under the ban of popular con- 
tempt, because our friend is not only 
himself, but a member of society, 
which as a body scouts such actions ; 
but he slips, through absence, so 
far out of his individuality, that 
we suspect him to be subject and 
yielding to the common temptations 
which beset humanity. The friend 
at a distance is always more or 
less under trial; he is judged by 
appearances. When we are with 
him we trust him with implicit 
confidence ; when he is far from us, 
our trust is of a different quality. 
Now here again for an illustration 
of our meaning; we need not seek 
an example among the common run 
of men. The biography of a saint 
supplies us with a case in point; 
and why should it not? for who is 
more alive than a saint to the in- 
herent weakness of humanity? If 
ever there was a man loved and 
adored among his friends, St. John 
Chrysostom might be supposed to 
be that man. The biography* 
from which we quote attributes 
to him the qualities which attract : 
a vigour, elasticity, and sunniness 
of mind all his own;—“a bright, 
cheerful, gentle soul; a sensitive 
heart, a temperament open to emo- 
tion and impulse, and all this 
elevated, ‘refined, transformed by 
a touch of heaven.” He was em- 
inently a natural character. This 
was the character of his oratory : 
“we should be very wrong to sup- 
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312 Some Aspects 
pose that fine expressions or rounded 
periods or figures of speech were 
the credentials by which he claimed 
to be the first Doctor of the East. 
He spoke because his heart, his 
head, were brimful of things to 
speak about.” No wonder such a 
man, so great yet so open-hearted 
and accessible, had friends “ warm, 
eager, sympathetic, indignant, 
agouised friends,” for he had also 
enemies bent on compassing his 
banishment and final destruction, 
and who carried their point and 
compassed his exile. After preach- 
ing his last sermon, he bade 
farewell to his friends, and lastly 
took leave in the baptistery of 
some broken-hearted, pious women. 
“O my daughters,” he said, “come 
and hear what I have to say; my 
matters have an end, I see well; 
I have finished my course; it 
may be you will not see my face 
again.” And then follows the nar- 
rative of those journeyings and 


hurryings from place to place amid 
intolerable. hardships expressly de- 


signed to wear him to death. 
This inhuman scheme of his perse- 
cutors was not, however, apparent 
at first. Journeying from Constan- 
tinople with the soldiers that kept 
-him, he could for some time both 
despatch letters to his friends there 
and hear from them at stated inter- 
vals; and here we come to the point 
‘for which our narrative is a prepara- 
-tion. Among his correspondents 
were some of the devcut ladies to 
whom he had just said farewell. 
Now, if there is a human being to 
be relied on in the matter of fidelity 
it is a good woman—a woman after 
the pattern of Lydia ‘the seller of 
purple—towards such a. pastor as 
we have here, in trouble and suffer- 
-ing. It is not only that he is good 
—a confessor—but that he is great. 
It is her glory and distinction to be 
in his favour, to be trusted by him. 
What an honour to receive letters 
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from an eminent saint! what a pri- 
vilege to minister to him still b 
replying to them with all the intelli- 
gence that bore upon his interests 
and affections! Sucha woman was 
Theodora, and so honoured. But 
the fact is, it is not in human 
nature to make allowances for fail- 
ures of the post when all the life 
that is worth anything hangs upon 
what it carries, Worn to death, 
feverish with fatigue, the point at 
each halt was letters from Con- 
stactinople; and when, time after 
time, this hope failed, the great 
John’s faith in friendship broke 
down. Who does not love the 
saint with a new sense of kinship 
for his touch of natural impa- 
tience, so artlessly expressed, as 
he thus opens out on the luckless 
Theodora! “I am astonished at 
you: this is the fourth, if not the 
fifth letter I have sent you; and 
you have sent me but one. It 
pains me much |that you have so 
soon forgotten me.” Who does not 
pity poor Theodora, who “had 
doubtless been in continual prayers 
and tears, and could give her own 
account of her silence!” This, 
however, is but a trifling instance 
of the degree to which distance 
and absence can reduce confidence, 
and break down the thorough un- 
derstanding which is assumed to be 
essential to a firm friendship. Not 
necessarily a real breakdown, for 
friends have but to see each other 
to renew the old converse, and 
doubts and misgivings vanish like a 
bad dream. After all, self-mistrust 
and self-depreciation are enough to 
account for this treachery of the 
imagination. A modest man may 
well wonder at devotion towards 
himself when the devotee is out of 
sight; and vain as human nature is, 
vanity is a very different thing from 
self-reliance, ” 
But it is time to draw our re- 
marks to a conclusion, though our 
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if indeed not exhausted, is The man that hails you Tom or Jack 
subject, if And proves by thumps upon your back 


so inexhaustible that there is diffi- How he esteems your merit, 


culty in knowing where to stop. i such a then thas one bed peed 
: 7 e very much his friend inde 
Some points, however, we may leave To pardon of to bear it,” 


to the reader’s memory, or to be pur- 
sued in his own spirit and line of 
thought. Such— Friendship is a touchstone of mer- 
“ That secrets are a sacred trust, it. A man must have many good 
That friends should be sincere and just, qualities, as well as a freedom from 
That constancy beats them, many uncouth ones, to be a friend 


Are observations on the case ° 
That savour much of commonplace, in the true sense of the word, and 


And all the world admits them. having them, friendship keeps them 
But "tis not timber, lead, and stone, in exercise; and therefore, to culti- 
An architect requires alone, vate the virtue where the opportu- 


To finish a fine building. ¢ 
The palace were but half complete, nity offers, must be a man’s wisdom 
If he could possibly forget as well as his happiness. 


The carving and the gilding. 








TO “MAIMEY” (M’AYMEZ), 


A DAMSEL OF FIFTEEN WHO WISHES TO ABBREVIATE 
HERSELF INTO “MAY.” 


Writ in old French, your childhood’s name 
Prefers imperious childhood’s claim 
To love—a claim by most conceded ; 
But now, half woman grown, you say 
“ From ‘ Maimey ’ I would change to ‘ May,’”— 
Pray, then, is love no longer needed ? 
Or is it that, so rich and wide 
Love’s streams flow in from ev’ry side, 
: Your heart-fears drowning im affection ? 
And so your former “ must,” to- ~day 
Subsides into the colder “ may,’ 
Which guards your right of some selection ? 


Well, change to “ May”—howe’er it be— 
Since wish of yours is law to me,— 

But listen, dear, to one condition : 
The poet’s darling—need I say {— 
Becoming thus the poet’s “ May,” 

Must be the May of bards’ tradition ; 
The May long absent from our isles, 
The May of sunshine and of smiles, 

And happy tears of dew, soon drying ; 
The debonair and gracious queen, 
The summer-hearted; never seen, 

But clouds and shadows all went flying. 


L. W. ML, 
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ETON COLLEGE. 


Taz old institution of Eton, 
which has gone on without much 
talk, though with a great deal of 


substantial prosperity and import- | 


ance for centuries, has suddenly 
blossomed out into literature of 
various kinds, not, we presume, 
by previous understanding, but by 
a sufficiently whimsical coincidence. 
While Eton has been clamouring 
in the newspapers for and against a 
recent exercise of authority which 
of itself was startling enough to 
claim the notice of the day, Eton 
has been rolling out of the more 
permanent press in big books, bio- 
graphies, sketches, histories, as if 
all her chroniclers se sont donnés le 
mot, to seize upon this occasion for 
bringing her more and more com- 
pletely before the world. We have 
eichings of Eton with appropriate 
letterpress, biographies of Etonians 
with appropriate portraits ; and here, 
in the most dignified performance 
of all, ‘ A History of Eton College,’ * 
carefully done, and ably illustrated, 
which must certainly afford the 
reader, whether he is or is not spe- 
cially interested in Eton, as much 
information as he can require on 
the subject. There are, however, 
a great many people who are inier- 
ested in Eton; and it is, per se, a 
picturesque institution, so full of. 
attractive phases, and rich in its 
varied connections with social life, 
that it affords room for a great deal 
of commentary. Public schools 
altogether have, of recent days— 
must we say chiefly in consequence 
of the supreme difficulties which are 
apparently found in working them ? 
—come into great fashion and 
favour as subjects of discussion. 


Perhaps the remarkable autocracy 
of Dr. Arnold, by creating a certain 
small school of prophets whose lives 
have been a perpetual chorus in his 
praise, was the real first cause of 
the current of public attention 
which, since the time of “Tom 
Brown,” has made it profitable for 
literature, light and otherwise, to 
make what it could of this subject. 
Before that time, except for a vague 
pride in our public schools, or an 
equally vague horror of them, the 
general public gave the institution 
but small attention. We all re- 
membered dimly how Cowper vitu- 
perated with something of that 
shrill passion peculiar to the ami- 
able: mind when unduly excited, 
and how Charles Lamb maundered 
in his delightful way. But Christ’s 
Hospital, though it came to such 
fame in the little brotherhood of 
whom Lamb was the spokesman, 
did not look very delightful in his 
pages; and it has remained for the 
Arnoldian brotherhood to introduce 
a new deity into our mythology and 
a new ideal to our aspirations, The 
Head-master is the god, and the 
Public Schoolboy is the ideal, of 
this new creed, and a quickened in- 
terest in everything belonging to 
the sphere in which they ftourish is 
the natural consequence; while all 
the recent overturning of the old 
constitutions, and remodelling to 
suit modern ideas of their systeins of 
government, have at once increased 
and given expression to the public 
interest. In the meantime the book 
before us presents us with a full ac- 
count of Eton at all times and under 
all its changes. The smallness of the 
fountainhead and the bigness of the 





* A History of Eton College. By H. 
P. H. Delamotte. Macmillan & Co. 


C. Maxwell Lyte, M.A. Illustrated by 
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stream, the curious twist away 
from, yet never till now in direct 
contradiction of, the original mean- 
ing of the foundation, which the 
energetic life of the place bas taken, 
are sct before us as clearly as the 
natural effects of a landscape. It 
is an instance of the development 
theory which might please Mr. 
Darwin himself, without displeasing 
the most orthodox of Mr. Darwin’s 
adversaries. Of the religious cor- 
poration and the educational insti- 
tute which were founded together, 
the first was much the greatest at 
the beginning. The little school 
humbly placed under its guardian- 
ship has, however, been as the 
euckoo’s egg in this mild ecclesi- 
astical nest; it has outgrown its 
secondary position and thrust out 
one by one the other claimants to 
the superior place, and at last is left 
in immediate conflict or grim truce 
with the parent sparrow herself in 
the person of those lingering old 
Fellows—the last of their race— 
whom the young giant, flapping its 
wings, is now ready to swallow up 
altogether at a moment’s notice—or 
without. 

The foundation of Eton College 
presents to us a touching historical 
picture, one of those which affect 
both the imagination and the heart. 
The bold and energetic Plantagenet 
kings were all more or less notable 
persons in their own right, likely 
to make a commotion in the world 
even had they not been royal, and 
doing so royally with all the added 
force of their kingship. The change 
which occurs in history, when after 
all these stirring personages, a timid 
gentle figure, sadly out of place in 
the imperial mantle, comes stealing 
on the stage with downcast eyes 
and feeble step, is curiously pathetic. 
More entirely out of place than the 
sixth Henry was it is impossible to 
conceive of any man being. “ He 
was more fitted for a cowl than a 
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crown,” says the old chronicler ; 
but he would have stood as poor 
a chance with the ambitious ard 
enterprising Churchmen of the 
time as with its princes. He was 
a retiring, gentle student, a weakly, 
ailing man, with the shadow of 
madness hanging over him, and 
all the shrinkings of a timid 
nature to hold him back; and 
he fell upon an_ exceptionally 
difficult time, with long arrears of 
unsettled questions before him to 
be brought to a conclusion some- 
how,—the matter of France, for in- 
stance, which his bold father had 
opened so brilliantly, and that 
matter of the succession which his 
sage and ambitious grandfather had 
vaulted over to gain the crown. 
How often docs a strong man begin 
a course which he has to leave a 
feeble one to continue and fail in! 
The father who sets the mischief 
going, dies peaceably without being 
incommoded by it, and leaves it to 
fall upon the head of his innocent 
son. So it was with the weak 
young king left to undertake enter- 
prises, and to answer for wrongs, 
which were none of his doing. 
But before he sank under the fatal 
burdens left to him, he managed to 
get one piece of congenial work 
executed under his very eyes. He 
founded Eton, appropriating to it 
the little waterside village which he 
must have watched in the sunshine 
since ever he was old enough to 
know anything. Windsor was the 
centre of his youthful life and 
studies, and with a natural instinct 
he chose a place close at hand, 
where he could watch over every 
new course of stone and bit of carv- 
ing that was put up, and every detail 
of order and discipline. There are 
plans still existing marked as being 
“the Kyng’s own voyse ” in respect 
to the erection of the college build- 
ings; and he never gave over plan- 
ning for it and watching over it. 
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In all his troubled and sorrowful 
reign it is the only thing apparent 
in which, on his own account, and 
as an individual man, Henry took 
pleasure ; and this fact gives to the 
pious founder a pathetic interest. 
Had it only been given to him to 
be a peaceable schoolmaster, teach- 
ing “the art of grammar” to his 
poor scholars, or even the usher 
who assisted the master, how much 
happier might he have been! In- 
stead of being dragged about by 
all those unruly nobles, and by that 
headstrong heroine Margaret, how 
much pleasanter to have nestled in 
the new walls, with a chamber to 
himself, as was the privilege of the 
master! But Henry VI. had to do 
as his birth compelled him, and 
could not take refuge in his school 
any more than Louis XVI. could 
in lockmaking. Poor king! alas, 
he had to give up that, and toil 
horribly without any hope, at alien 
matters, and finish up the work of 
father and grandfather, which he 
tried to do trembling, with tools 
that were too big for him, paying 
for his feebleness and his failures 
the poor forfeit of his life ; but 
founding Eton all the same, which 
was something—snatching a pre- 
carious pleasure out of his kingship 
so long as there remained to him 
any real power ! 

The foundation of the new es- 
tablishment was, however, very 
strangely different from the present 
institution as we find it. The chief 
feature in King Henry’s plan was 
the college in distinction from the 
school—the religious corporation of 

rovost and fellows, for whom he 
uilt his chapel, and to whom he 
secured various privileges of special 
indulgence from Rome to be attach- 
ed to the church under their minis- 
trations, and various properties of 
more immediate practical value. 
The provost, up to the present 
day, has the power, if he should 
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choose to exercise it, secured to him 
for ever of granting plenary indul- 
gence at the Feast of the Assump- 
tion, commuting the vows of all 
penitents, and giving indulgences 
for seven years to pilgrims who 
shall “devoutly visit his collegi- 
ate church on any of the festivals 
of the Blessed Virgin or of §. 
Nicholas, or on that of the transla- 
tion of King Edward the Confessor,” 
Alas ! these precious privileges re- © 
main in abeyance, unasked for by pro- 
fane moderns, who are more ready 
to caricature the excellent provost 
in the frivolous productions of the 
day, than to take advantage of the 
spiritual graces vested in him. 
Those graces, however, were ob- 
tained from the Pope ‘at the cost 
of many difficult negotiations, by 
special envoys sent to Rome, and 
were a great honour and distinction 
to the English king’s pet institu- 
tion. Perhaps some very High 
Church provost in times to come 
may turn them to use again. 

It does not appear, however, that 
these privileges were ever very pro- 
fitable to the newly-established col- 
lege. The penitents who crowded 
to the new shrine seem to have 
cost fully as much as the amount of 
their offerings, And we read of as 
many as thirty confessors who had 
to be brought from other. ecclesias- 
tical establishments, te help the 
Eton priests in confessing the mul- 
titude—an importation which cost 
money, as is ruefully recorded. Be- 
sides the cost, the difficulty of find- 
ing provisions for these fluctuating 
and periodical crowds was consider- 
able, and had to be met by the 
establishment of fairs twice a-year. 
One in August, at the Feast of the 
Assumption, specially for the pil- 
grims; the other at the beginning 
of Lent, in the interests of salt-fish 
and other Lenten provisions. No 
doubt these jovial accompaniments 
of the religious celebrations must 
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have cheered the life of our medi- 
eval schoolboys, and given them a 
fair share of distraction to lighten 
their not very profound studies: 
but the schoolboys are insignificant, 
and kept in the background—not 
much more important, indeed, than 
the bedesmen who formed part of 
the original institution, but were 
soon abolished. The college, how- 
ever, had scarcely been set agoing, 
when it ran the risk of complete 
ruin and extinction. Edward IV. 
had no fancy for keeping up an in- 
stitution so entirely associated with 
his predecessor; and we regret to 
confess, that poor King Henry’s 
newly-appointed functionaries has- 
tened as one man to submit them- 
selves to the new power, throwing 
off all allegiance and kindness to- 
wards their founder with charac- 
teristic ease and promptitude. Even 
before Edward had proclaimed him- 
self king, they had managed to get 
a promise of protection from him ; 
meek Henry’s fostering care for 
nearly twenty years, during which 
Eton had been his dearest thought, 
appealing apparently to no weak- 
ness of fidelity in his robust clerical 
favourites. They showed more spir- 
it, however, a few years later, when 
King Edward, untouched by this 
prompt submission, made a strenu- 
ous effort to abolish Eton altoge- 
ther, attaching its existing members 
as pensioners and supernumeraries 
to the chapter of Windsor. On 
this occasion the provost, West- 
bury, took energetic measures for 
protesting against the proposed spol- 
lation, and appealed formally to the 
Pope, who had sanctioned King Ed- 
ward’s project; and during a pain- 
ful interval of uncertainty the cor- 
poration seems to have held its 
ground, bravely enduring the dim- 
inution of its revenues which fol- 
lowed, receiving no stipend at all 
for one year, and for some time after 
much reduced allowances, but. re- 
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maining victors in the end. The’ 


“pious founder,” however, whose 


memory at a safe distance all Eton- 


ians have cherished, died, or was 
murdered, without any sign of regret 
from the rulers of his most impor- 
tant undertaking. Shortly after: 
Henry’s melancholy end they enter- 
tained Edward and his queen with 
great pomp and ceremony. Such is 
the fate of benefactors ! Let us hope 
that the number of times’since then 
when comfortable provosts and fel- 
lows have pledged in good wine his 
sacred memory, may have been some 
consolation to the mildest of all the 
Plantagenets. 

Mr. Maxwell Lyte gives full par- 
ticulars of the original plan, and of 
the modifications of the buildings 
in Henry’s first intention. He, it 
is evident, contemplated at first a 
more magnificent church than the 
one which he afterwards found 
practicable—a not unusual occur- 


rence, There are some quaint de-" 


tails of the school-buildings, which 
show the homely standard of domes- 
tic comfort. The room now used as 
the Lower School was for several 
centuries the only schoolroom in 
existence; the boys slept in rooms 
on the ground-floor, and the Fel- 
lows and the master had each a 
separate chamber on the floor above. 
The chaplains, usher, and clerks 
were assigned one room for every 
two persons. “All the occupants 
of the upper floor were specially 
charged to be careful not to incon- 
venience those below them by spill- 
ing beer,. or wine, or water.” At a 
niuch later period, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, the same imperfect 
flooring seems still to have existed, 
as we find from a serious complaint 
made against the retinue of the 
French ambassador, who, with his 
attendants, spent some time in par- 
tial confinement at Eton—a curious 
state prison. ‘ Whereas,” says this 
strange document, “their kitchen 
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ys under the ussher’s chamber, they 
have sundry times thrust up spittes 
in such places as the bordes be not 
close joyned, and also discharged 
their dagges upon other places of 
the said bordes, to the great daun- 
ger of those that be above; but 
weh of them did it yt cannot be 
known, because they that be above 
cannot see them that be beneth, 
save that the first of January, about 
three of the clock at afternoon, oon 
of them was seen thrust upp a 
spitte wherw'® hee had almost hitt 
a little boy that was in the chamber, 
and he that did this was in a graye 
fryze coat or jerkin.” This quaint 
evidence of the imperfections of the 
lodging does not give us a very agree- 
able idea of the comfort of the poor 
ushers, liable to be invaded by the 
greasy spit of some saucy knave of 
the kitchen in the midst of their 
labours. Ushers have had their 
difficulties, it is evident, in all ages; 
‘and whether the perils of the pre- 
sent time are worse or better than 
the perils of the past, it would be 
difficult te say. The school, how- 
ever, continues to occupy a subordi- 
nate place in the formal history of 
Eton for a long time. The head- 
master is only occasionally men- 
tioned by name, and we are not 
even informed when it became ne- 
cessary to add to the one usher ap- 
pointed by the original constitution. 
The provost remained the important 
head of the corporation, the real re- 
presentative of Eton almost up to the 
time when Dr. Keate, by right of a 
trenchant character and individu- 
ality, emerged from the obscuré, 
and made himself and his school 
the observed of all observers; not, 
indeed, in the superb Arnold way, 
as a demigod and fashioner of men, 
butin a manner sufficiently piquant 
and striking to attract the attention 
of the world. 

It is a long leap, however, to 
Keate. During the centuries that 
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elapsed before his time, the pro- 
vosts of Eton played no unim- 
portant part in the 
wealth; and with a very general 
faithfulness to the principle of the 
foundation, cherished learning, and 
did their best for scholarship, 
protecting the school from all re- 
verses, and- maintaining its con- 
nection with the sister college of 
King’s, founded at the same time, 
for which it was the nursery, and 
from which it drew, in the great 
majority of cases, its dignitaries and 
officers. The reverend corporation 
conducted its affairs with the most 
prudent compliance during the va- 
rious religious changes which took 
lace in the reigns of Henry VIII, 
Edward VIL, Mary, and Elizabeth. 
Nothing could be more submissive or 
docile than the provost and fellows. 
They took down their decorations, 
their crucifixes, their images, and 
put them up again with a sweetness 
quite exemplary, veering about ac- 
cording as the royal compass guided 
from one point to another. When 
Edward VI. came to the throne, 
they sold their embroideries and 
church ornaments. “ Many private 
persons’ parlours were hung with 
altar-cloths, their tables and beds 
covered with copes instead of car- 
pets and coverlets. It was a sorry 
house and not worth naming which 
had not somewhat of this furniture 
in it, though it was only a fair large 
enshion, made of a cope or altar- 
cloth, to adorn their windows, or 
make their chairs to have something 
in them of a chair of state.” Thus 
the corporation turned a penny by 
the changes; but as soon as M 
succeeded, they replaced their high 
altar, effaced the texts painted on 
the walls, turned out the married 
fellows in all haste, and bought a 
handsome new dress of white dam- 
ask, embroidered with lilies, for our 
Lady of Eton. If, however, these 
variations may be little creditable to 
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the men who changed with such 
facility from one phase of faith 
to another, they were certainly 
good for the institution, which 
thus escaped the convulsions of 
the time, and said its prayers 
now after one fashion, now after 
another, in comfortable indifference, 
without any breach of daily life or 
necessary studies. The provosts 
who carried the college through 
these troublesome times were not, 
however, men of much note; but a 
more brilliant group followed i in the 
days of Elizabeth and James, begin- 
ning with the great scholar, Sir 
Henry Savile, who brought the fra- 
grance of literary fame to this centre 
of learning, which was as yet but little 
acquainted with any glory of that 
description. Savile was a layman, 
which he had, indeed, no right to 
be; but he was the most eminent 
and distinguished man who had 
ever occupied the chief place in 
Eton. The classical Renaissance, 
begun so long before, was in the full 
tide of print at this moment, putting 
forth everywhere careful editions of 
Greek and Latin authors, and teach- 
ing the world of students to read, 
and collate, and arrange, and edit— 
work most necessary and important, 
though never, perhaps, so attractive 
to the imagination as original pro- 
duction. -Savile’s great effort was 
an edition of the works of St. John 
Chrysostom, which he had printed 
under his own eye at Eton, his 
printing-presses working in some 
part of the building which is now 
converted into a house for the head- 
master. This work brought him, 
as was natural, more glory than 
profit. “The Elector Palatine gave 
him a handsome present of plate ; 
the United Provinces gave him a 
chain worth £40; and the Venetian 
Republic caused a medal to be en- 
graved with his name: but the 
work sold very slowly.” Greek 
type in those days was a subject of 


interest to the entire world of letters, 
and printers were themselves dis- 
tinguished for learning and research. 
Savile, besides this laborious work, 
was the author of several scholarly 
productions, one of which, “ a trea- 
tise on Roman warfare, was thought 
worthy of being translated into 
German long after his death.” He 
was, however, something of a fine 
gentleman as well as a great scholar, 
and treated his poorer brethren in 
the republic of letters with lofty con- 
descension. The only previous con- 
nection of Eton with literature was of 
a much less dignified kind—Udall, 
the head-master in the reign of 
Elizabeth, being the author of “ the 
earliest English comedy now ex- 
tant,” a play called “ Ralph Roister 
Doister,” dear to antiquarians, which 
it is supposed was written to be 
acted by the boys. Savile, how- 
ever, was altogether a man of greater 
pretensions and importance than 
any of his predecessors, and did his 
best to improve the character of 
the corporation, and secure learned 
scholars of the first rank as fellows 
of the college. It is said that the 
school flourished greatly under his 
sway. 

After the death of Sir Henry 
Savile, Eton was very near coming 
into connection with a very great 
name. indeed, no less a person 
than Lord Bacon having asked for 
the appointment. “It were a pretty 
cell for my fortunes,” says this great 
applicant. “ The college, if I chose, 
I doe not doubt but I shall make to 
flowryish. His Majesty, whom I 
wayted on since, took notice of my 
wants, and said to me that as he 
was a king he would have care of 
me This is a thing <a 
must have, and costs his 
nothing.” It is curious to think 
that this supreme intelligence should 
have actually taken trouble to get the 

lace which he thought suitable for 
im, and failed. What a wonderful 
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splendour was thus lost for Eton the 
historian does not seem to be very 
clearly conscious of ; but it will pro- 
bably affect the reader with some- 
thing of that tantalised and vexed dis- 
appointment which is naturally felt 
when a great chance is lost. Bacon 
describes himself with some pathos 
as “a man out of sight and out of 
use,” while he presses his ineffec- 
tual suit. “There will hardly fall 
(especially in the spent houre-glass 
of such a life as myne) anything 
so fitt for me, being a retreat to a 
place of study so near London,” he 
says. But evidently the great 
philosopher had no chance, the 
qualities required for the office be- 
ing summed up by the Lord Keeper 
in a sense which was much against 
Bacon. “It is somewhat necessary 


to be a good scholar,” this great 
functionary admits ; “ but more, that 
he be a good husband and a care- 
ful manager, and a stayed man, 


which no man can be that is so 
much indebted as my Lord St. 
Albans.” It gives one a curious 
thrill of sensation to see Bacon 
judged and set aside on the ground 
of not being “a good husband ”— 
t.e., a thrifty administrator, and “a 
stayed man”—while such nobodies 
as Sir Albertus Morton, Sir Dudley 
Carleton, and Sir Robert Ayton, are 
spoken of for the appointment ; and 
King James’s “ Steenie,” the favour- 
ite Buckingham, is made the final 
judge in the matter—“ Whomso- 
ever your lordship shall name,” be- 
ing the man to be chosen. What 
a strange picture does it give us of 
the muddle of mortal affairs, to find 
one of the greatest minds ever pro- 
duced on English soil standing thus 
humbly in competition with a hand- 
ful of insignificant courtiers! The 
humbled giant no doubt deserved 
his overthrow; but there is a mix- 
ture of the ludicrous with the melan- 
choly in his application and rejec- 
tion.. Eton, during the whole of 
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her long story, never came within 
speaking distance of so splendid a 
genius again. 

However, happily, the provost 
who was selected was not alto- 
gether a nobody, though, oddly 
enough, no one could be further 
from possessing those qualities of 
“good husband and careful mana- 
ger,” which had just been instanced 
as essential. Sir Henry Wotton, 
who received the appointment over 
the head of so great a competitor, 
was about as thriftless a personage 
as could have been found in Eng- 
land. He had begun life by nearly 
ruining Casaubon in Geneva, leav- 
ing him with careless want of feel- 
ing—though well enough aware that 
nothing but the rigidest Swiss thrift 
kept the poor scholar afloat—re- 
sponsible for. debts of such. an 
amount as made good Isaac’s hair 
stand on end. Wotton was, as ‘his 
friend and biographer Walton in- 
forms us, “so careless of money as 
though our Saviour’s words, ‘ Care 
not for the morrow,’ were to be 
literally understood ;” a disposition 
compatible with many excellences, 
but trying for the friends and 
sureties of the prodigal, However, 
he was not insignificant, but a pretty 
poet, and distinguished though rash 
and thoughtless man, It was he who 
wrote the famous definition of an 
ambassador, Legatus est vir bonus 
peregre missus ad mentiendum rei- 
publice causa,—ds rash a public 
statement as his advice toa young 
diplomatist to “speak the truth” 
was witty. ‘You shall never be 
believed,” he said; “and by this 
means your truth will secure your- 
self if you shall ever be called to 
any account; and ’twill put = 
adversaries (who will still hunt 
counter) to a loss in all their dis- 
quisitions and undertakings.” 

A man in whom this light-hearted 
cynicism mingled with the charm- 
ing sentiment and sense of melody 
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which is to be found in his poems, 
could scarcely fail to add grace at 
Jeast to his office, He was a great 
angler like his biographer; and it 
is a pleasant association with the 
soft scenery of the Thames at that 
tranquil spot to realise the presence 
of these two men, moored across the 
stream, or withdrawn upon the green 
bank among the willows for many 
a pleasant hour. What a serene 
paradise for the musing fishermen! 
—soft ripple of the water, green 
plenitude of shade, the soft blue of 
the May skies above, the plunge of 
here and there an active pike, the 
flutter of countless insects, ll 
mingled in one melodious rustle and 
low monotone of sound. “He 
would rather live five May months 
than forty Decembers,” the poet is 
reported to have said; and such a 
sentiment sounds more like the 
graceful cavalier who apostrophised 


the stars as “the common people of 
the skies,” cast into shade by the 
moon rising, as were all lesser beau- 
ties by the coming of his lady— 
than it is like a provost of Eton, 
not usually a very graceful or poeti- 


cal functionary. Let us comfort 
ourselves, then, if we missed Bacon, 
that we got something at least much 
out of the traditionary official, This 
new kind of provost, genial and 
sympathetic as he was by nature, 
found an interest in the boys 
about him which such men seldom 
fail to ‘feel. “He was a constant 
cherisher of all those youths in the 
school, in whom he found either a 
constant diligence or a genius that 
prompted them to learning, and 
was pleased constantly to breed up 
one or more hopeful youths whom 
he picked out of the school, and 
took into his own domestic care, 
‘and to attend him at meals.” His 
predecessor, Savile, had been severe, 
and “ had a rooted distrust of clever 
youths who relied on their natural 
talents.” “Give me the plodding 
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student,” he would say; “if would 
look for wits, I would ‘go to New- 
gate: there be the wits.” Wotton, 
with his own gentle genius to in- 
spire him, restored the equilibrium, 
and gave the “ wits” their due 
ned again—which is rarely too 
igh a place in the active and 
mascular world of a public school. 
The next provost of note, and the 
last of any particular distinction, 
was Francis Rous, the  Parlia- 
mentarian. Mr, Maxwell Lyte, who 
is very tolerant of the changes of 
faith in the Reformation period, be- 
comes mildly rabid as behoves a 
good Churchman, when the Com- 
monwealth comes on the scene, and 
can find nothing to say in 
favour of the Puritan provost, 
against whom, however, he can find 
but little to object, though his in- 
clination to do so is evident. Rous 
has a claim to a good word from every 
Scotch critic as the author of that 
metrical version of the Psalms which 
has penetrated the mind of Scot- 
land as thoroughly as the national 
ballads and songs, in which our 
“respectit mither” has always de- 
lighted—and in many a well-known 
verse and pregnant line familiar as 
household words all over Scotland, 
has proved himself no contemptible 
poet. This version “is still used 
by Scotch Presbyterians,” Mr, Max- 
well Lyte informs us kindly, prob- 
ably believing that to give utterance 
to the devotions of a whole country 
for two hundred years is a trifling 
feat not worth recording. “It must 
be owned, however,” the historian 
says, that Rous “cver showed as 
warm an interest in the college as 
if he had been one of its legitimate 
members”—a condescending appro- 
bation for which the Puritan ought 
to be grateful. Rous was the last 
provost with any pretension to more 
note and distinction in this world 
than belong to the “good husband 
and careful manager” of a great in- 














stitution : and from this period the 
chief interest begins to change ; the 
head-master assumes importance, 
and the school rises into promi- 
nence. Its numbers had been in- 
creasing slowly but surely during 
the gradual progress of the ages: 
the outside pupils, then called Com- 
mensals as now Oppidans, had 
swelled into an important element 
in the school, and the position of 
scholars on the foundation had be- 
come the object of bot competition, 
great personages even becoming 
supplicants to the provosts of the 
time for an admission. Wotton 
complains on one occasion that 
“this hath been the most dis- 
tracted election that I verily be- 
lieve had ever before been seen, 
since this nurse first gave milk, 
through no less than four recom- 
mendatory and one mandatory let- 
ter from the king himself, besides 
intercessions and messengers from 
divers great personages for boys 
both in and out, enough to make 
us think ourselves shortly clectors 
of the empire, if it hold on.” Not- 
withstanding this high popularity, 


however, the life of the Eton 
scholars does not seem to have 
been at all delightsome. There is 


an interesting and instructive record 
and contrast given in the two 
chapters which describe the school- 
life of Eton in the sixteenth and in 
the eighteenth centuries, which is 
well worth notice. At the first 
date we have a stern picture enough, 
resembling in very few points the 
freedom and happy variety of 
Etonian existence at the present 
day. Here is an account of the 
routine of one day’s work in this 
rude morning of the school his- 
tory. It applies, of course, entirely 
to scholars, the commensals being 
as yet unimportant; probably the few 
who existed had a somewhat easier 
time of it as lodging out of college. 
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‘“‘Like the boys at Wykeham’s 
foundation, the Eton scholars rose 
early, being awakened at five in the 
morning by one of the prepostors, who 
thundered out Surgite. While dress- 
ing they chanted prayers, probably 
consisting of Latin psalms in alternate 
verses. Each boy had to make his 
own bed, and to sweep the dust from 
under it into the middle of the long 
chamber, whence it was removed by 
four juniors selected for the purpose 
by. the prepostors. All then went 
down-stairs two and two to wash, 
doubtless at the ‘Children’s Pump’ 
mentioned in the ancient books. 
There was no morning service for the 
boys in church as there was at Win- 
chester ; so, their ablutions ended, they 
proceeded at once to their respective 
places in the schoolroom. The usher 
came in at six, and kneeling at the 
upper end of the room, said prayers. 
While he was engaged in teaching 
the lower forms, one of the prapostors 
made a list of those who were late for 
prayers, while the Prepostor Immun- 
danorum had to examine the faces and 
hands of his schoolfellows in order to 
report any who appeared dirty to the 
head-master on his entry at seven 
o'clock. Work of various kinds was 
carried on till after nine, when there 
was a short interval, probably for 
breakfast, as at Winchester, though 
Malim mekes no allusion to any such 
meal. At ten o’clock one of the pre- 
postors shouted Ad preces consurgite, to 
recall the boys to school, when, stand- 
ing in order on either side of the 
room, they had to recite further 
prayers. Dinner was served at eleven 
o’clock, and the boys marched to the 
hall and back in double file. The 
work in school began again at mid-day 
and lasted continuously till three. 
The afternoon playtime ended at four, 
and was followed by another hour of 
lessons. At five the boys again left 
the school in procession, apparently 
for supper. ‘The duties of the master 
and usher were now ended for the 
day, as the ‘work between six and 
eight was carried on under the super- 
intendence of monitors chosen from 
among the members of the seventh 
form. There was a slight break at 
seven o’clock for another meal, which 
probably consisted only of a draught 
of beer and a slice of bread. At eight- 
the boys went to bed chanting pray- 
ers.” 
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The studies of the boys, who led 
this almost monastic life, were ap- 
parentiy confined almost exclusively 
to Latin. Their real holidays were 
but three weeks in the year, begin- 
ning on Ascension Day. The Easter 
and Christmas holidays were spent 
at Eton, in a slight relaxation of 
work, the spare time apparently 
being filled up by writing lessons. 
In summer they had milder ‘rules, 
were allowed to take a siesta in the 
schoolroom after dinner, and had 
Bever at three—a draught of college 
beer to wit, which is still the sum- 
mer privilege of the king’s scholars, 
though the siesta is no longer a mat- 
ter of rule. On the feast of Saints 
Philip and James they were allowed 
to go out at four in the morning to 
get branches of May with which to 
decorate Long Chamber, a custom 
also kept up until Long Chamber 
was happily abolished. They had 
a“nutting” also in autumn. On 
all the holy days between the feast 
of the translation of King Edward 
(October 13) and Easter they had 
to get up at four, to receive religious 
instruction before beginning the 
ordinary lessons of the day. Ima- 
gine, U luxurious Etonians, those 
miserable winter mornings! no break- 
fast to be looked for till nine o’clock, 
the beds te be made with chill blue 
hands, the shivering march into the 
schoolroom in the blackness of the 
dark and cold! The oppidans or 
commensals probably were a little 
better off; though their fare cannot 
have been sumptuous, as the first 
Eton bill which has been preserved 
indicates the sum of sixteen shil- 
lings and sevenpence for the boy’s 
expenses for the “ half ;” or perhaps 
the time was shorter, as it is deserib- 
ed as a “ quarter.” In Eton jargon, 
as every body knows, there are three 
“halfs” in the year. These out- 
boys lodged in houses in Eton, but 
dined and supped in hall according 
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to their pretensions, some at the 
high table with the chaplains and 
ushers, others along with the col- 
legers, a custom long since rendered 
impracticable by the increasing 
numbers. All the pupils wore 
black frieze gowns, a relic of which 
costume remuins in the gown of the 
collegers, which is now worn only 
during school and on occasions of 
state. 

Two centuries later, however, we 
find the rules much modified, By 
this time the chance lodgings at 
Eton, with meals in hall, and or 
done in school, had given wa 
the regular dame’s house, with ite 
private table and studies. The 
school had outgrown both the 
quaint old schoolroom—which is 
now used by the lower boys alone 
—and the beautiful hall now appro- 
priated to the use of the collegers or 
foundation scholars. The number 
of commensals or oppidans had 
risen to something more than three 
hundred by the beginning of the 
century. ‘The tutorial system had 
been established, and most of the 
existing rules of Eton were already 
to be found in more or less perfect 
operation. Holidays were much 
more frequent. In a regular week 
Tuesday was’ a whole holiday, 
Thursday a half-holiday, and Satur- 
day a“ play at four.” “The half- 
holiday on Thursday in regular 
weeks used to be granted by the 

rovost at the request of a number 
of the sixth form who had done a 
specially good exercise. The boy 
who was thus ‘sent up for play’ 
was allowed to absent himself from 
eleven o’clock school on Thursday, 
in order t6 copy out on gilt-edged 
paper the exercise which he had to 
present to the provost at noon.” 
This formula is still preserved so far 
as the term “sent up for play” is 
concerned, though the half holiday 
is now a tule of the school, inde- 
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pendent altogether of the perform- 
ances of the sixth form, the arrange- 
ment being that Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday are all half-holidays. 
Whole holidays now are only oh 
saints’ days, or on some special 
oceasion, Strangers to Eton must 
not suppose, however (but this is a 
digression), that these three: half- 
holidays represent unbounded lei- 
sure and play. They are often just 
as much occupied as the “whole 
schoo] days,” by private work with 
the tutors or special studies. The 
range of study in the eighteenth 
century had much widened from 
the narrow limits of the sixteenth. 
Greek now shared with Latin in 
almost equal parts, with a much 
wider range of books; and though 
“writing lessons” did not come in 
to fill all gaps as of old, the younger 
boys were still “ exercised ” in that 
“and in arithmetic, while some of 
the fifth form now and then learned 
a little geography, or even algebra.” 
“Those who stayed in Eton long 
enough went through part of Euclid, 
and thus would proceed to college 
‘competent scholars.’” At this 
time the staff of teachers had been 
increased by the appointment of 
eight assistant-masters : one master 
and one usher—now respectively 
entitled the head-master and the 
lower master—being all that was 
contemplated or appointed by King 
Henry. These alone were members 
of the college. The assistants, as 
has been pointedly shown in recent 
days, were unthought of at that 
early period, as they are still un- 
considered, though avowedly neces- 
sary persons, with no particular 
standing-ground and no rights. 
To complete the contrast with the 
standard of two hundred years 
before, the Eton boy’s bills of 
the eighteenth century (the said 
boy being no less a person than Mr. 
William Pitt) came to the sum of 
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£29, Os. 3d. This, however, includes 
the tailor’s, shoemaker’s, hatter’s, and 
barber’s bills, with surgeon’s attend- 
ance, and all the extras which swell 
a modern bill to three times this 
sum; but at all events it was a great 
advance from the 16s. of the earlier 
account, and it is an amusing gauge 
of the way in which expenses have 
risen, as well as of the wonderful 
lessening in value of that com- 
modity called money, which fluctu- 
ates in value more than bread or 
beef. 

Here is an amusing letter, show- 
ing the amount of work that was 
going on at the time, which Mr. 
Maxwell Lyte prints very seriously, 
not without some amazement evi- 
dently at the tutor’s} spelling and 
diction, though there seems little 
doubt that it is playfully intended 
as the boy’s own version of his labours. 
It is addressed to the Duke of New- 
castle, evidently by a private tutor 
in charge of his son—a thing permit- 
ted. up to very recent times. 


‘*May iT PLEASE Your Gracg,—I 
am to make my Lord Lincoln’s excuses 
for not writing, which, considering all 
things, a’n’t bad ones. He has twice 
as much book, and desire to play as 
ever he had in his life, and can’t find 
a moment’s leisure. From construing 
and pearcing Greek, he is gon to make 
verses, and from verses to prose, and 
from prose to Greek again; what 
time for letters? and what a change 
from Claremont! Nevertheless, ye 
number of boys in ye same case with 
himself makes ye pill go down, though 
it is a bitter one. He has been ex- 
amined by ye doctor, and is placed in 
ye 4th Form, last remove, till further 
trial, tho’ I am of opinion ’tis better 
to keep him there than to hurry him 
through the school too fast.” 


This tremendous amount of Greek 
and composition in lower fourth, 
not a very lofty division of the 
school, is imposing ; and no doubt 
Lord Lincoln’s parents were proud 
of, if alarmed by, the prose and 
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the verses, and all this pearcing (a 
happy blunder) of crabbed Greek. 
The Eton apotheosis of the head- 
master was not attained till the be- 
ginning of the present century in 
the person of Dr. Keate. Provosts 
had been sinking, and head-masters 
rising, in importance for some time 
previously ; but Keate was one of 
those energetic and whimsical figures 
which seize upon the popular imagi- 
nation. He was not of the heroic 
kind. Nothing in the least re- 
sembling the reputation of Dr, Ar- 
nold has ever been known in Eton. 
Perhaps its greater size prevents the 
growth of so intense a personal 
influence, or perhaps it is simply 
that Providence has never favoured 
the greater institution with a person 
worthy of such domination. Nobod 
can doubt the attachment of Eton- 
ians to their school, or their readi- 
ness to display, at least in their 
earlier days, a very promising incli- 
nation to find in a popular master 
every quality that young imagina- 
tions can demand, or are ready to 
supply. But no hero, framing and 
shaping the minds about him, has 
ever appeared on the banks of the 
Thames, which is somewhat curious. 
Keate has had no congregation of 
neophytes to spread his honour and 
glory; but he swayed the school 
like the captain of a ship, keeping 
it in a state of half-amused, half- 
alarmed subjection, -a droll little 
figure, birch in hand, which he was 
always ready to use at a moment’s 
notice,—testy, intemperate, severe, 
just, honest, kind - hearted, and 
ludicrous, an embodiment of living 
paradox such as the world is always 
glad to meet with. Dr. Keate 
got his appointment in 1809, on 
the succession of the suave and 
courtly Goodall to the _ provost’s 
somewhat diminished throne, and 
held it for a quarter of a century 
to the amusement of all England, 
and with results of the most encour- 
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aging description so far as Eton 
was concerned, where he stormed 
and flogged himself into the very 
highest popularity. What this pop- 
ularity rested upon, it seems rather 
hard to say, except upon the whimsi- 
cality and unfailing fund of amuse- 
ment which even the boys between 


the floggings found in the fiery 


little despot, whose very appearance, 
in the “fancy dress partly resem- 
bling the costume of Napoleon, 
partly that of a widow-woman” 
which Mr. Kinglake humorously 
describes, was full of characteristic 
absurdity, defiant of and indifferent 
to ridicule. 

The school was regulated in his 
day by the same rules, customs, 
and text-books which had pre- 
vailed during the previous century, 
and. it is clear that he took no 
steps to improve these. The stand- 
ards of education were not high, 
nor were the assistant-masters dis- 
tinguished ; but in default of bril- 
liant gifts or great power as a 
master, Keate had character, which 
is of all endowments the one most 
universally and immediately acknow- 
ledged both among boys and men, 
Nowhere could there have been 
found a more trenchant and de- 
cided human being. By this means 
he impressed himself upon the 
place and the age, and the mem- 
ory of his pupils—a man whose 
very outline is unmistakable, whose 
action are all so like him that he 
has, of course, been saddled with 
the responsibility of many which 
are merely happy inventions, so 
easy was it to copy the kind of 
thing which oveaglhily knew he 
would do. Much more interesting 
and fine developments of nature are 
thrown into the shade always by 
this clean-cut realism which requires 
no divination, but forces a concep- 
tion of itself upon the meanest ca- — 
pacity; but Keate’s birch was as in- 
separable from him as his character. 
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“ Blessed are the pure in heart,” said 
the quaint little despot with his 
shaggy eyebrows and fiery glances. 
“Mind that; it’s your duty to be 
ure in heart. If you are not pure 
in heart, Pll flog you.” Another 
anecdote narrates how a boy, who 
had been wrongly condemned, 


brought forward an alibi; “ but, 


this did not save him: for as he 
enumerated his actions in detail, 
Keate interposed, at the end of 
every sentence, ‘Then I'll flog you 
for that!” It is also told of bim 
that, having accidentally received 
the names of a number of candi- 
dates for confirmation on a slip of 
paper like that used for the “ bill,” 
which usually contains the names 
of the condemned, he insisted upon 
flogging through the list of eatechu- 
mens, Jaying on his strokes all 
the more heavily on the ground 
that the boys were setting up a 
most irreverent plea to evade pun- 
ishbment. The hot-headed haste 
which would not pause even to 
ascertain the truth or falsehood of 
such an excuse, is poorly compen- 
sated by the drollery of the incident, 
at which, however, it is impossible 
not to laugh. 

That such uncompromising dis- 
cipline should have subdued the 
school in every moment of rebellion, 
and got the upper hand of a great 
many boyish attempts at resistance, 
is certainly true; but it is equally 
true that the rebellions which re- 
quired such settlement are very 
much concentrated within Keate’s 
days, and were probably as much 
Opes as they were settled by 
is unfailing birch. On one occa- 
sion, when a whole division was 
threateved with punishment, and 
had made up its mind to resist, the 
energetic head-master solved the 
difficulty by sending the respective 
tutors to fetch the boys to him 
at night out of bed, and flogging 
them thus triumphantly in detail 


with perfect success—more than 
eighty of them exercising his accus- 
tomed arm at that unlikely moment, 
when combination and organised re- 
sistance was impossible. The inci- 
dent is very odd, and the triumph 
was incontestable ; but then, under 
no master but Keate did a whole 
division ever swear resistance be- 
fore—and this ought to be recorded 
on the other side. However, per- 
sistent character, especially when it 
has so much of the comic element 
combined with it, always makes an 
impression ; and up to this moment 
Keate is the man whom the ordinary 
reader will remember as the most 
notable representative of Eton. 
That no such droll head-master has 
ever flourished before or after him, 
as well as none so characteristic and 
remarkable, it is unnecessary to say. 

The Newcastle Scholarship was 
founded in 1829, during Keate’s 
reign, and has ever since remained 
the chief distinction which can be 
gained at Eton. It is indeed the 
only intellectual struggle which 
may be said to move the school to 
interest. In the higher divisions, 
at least, the discussion of who are 
likely to get a place in the “ Select” 
is almost as animated as that more 
generally exciting question, who is to 
be in the Eleven ? though indeed we 
fear this is saying almost too much. 
It is, at least, the only distinction 
which approaches within a hundred 
miles, in social importance, of thie 
all-imposing dignity of the Eleven 
or the Eight. 

Dr. Keate’s successor, Dr. Haw- 
trey, a man as refined and elegant 
in mind as the other was abrupt 
and hasty, was, however, the first 
reforming head-master of Eton. He 
it was who introduced, or permitted 
to be introduced, in a faltering and 
tentative way, into the school the 
study of mathematics, which has — 
now taken so important a place; 
and it was he who helped to abolish 
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the crying evil of the “ Long Cham- 
ber.” It is almost incredible that 
the abuses of this Long Chamber 
should have been in actual existence 
until so late a period as 1846,— 
the collegers—-tirst object of the 
founder’s care, and by far the most 
important portion of the school, if 
its original institution was taken 
into consideration-——being huddled 
together, up to that date, as they 
were in the fifteenth century, with 
no attempt to improve their lodg- 
ing, and very little to conform even 
their fare to the changes of the time. 
The Long Chamber had accommoda- 
tion for fifty-two boys, who were 
crowded together withont any pos- 
sibility of privacy. 


‘‘ Chairs and tables did not exist, ex- 
cept for the privileged few, and the 
wind whistled through the gaping 
casements, Candlesticks were made 
by folding a leaf torn out of a school- 
book, and cutting a hole in the middle 
of it to receive a candle. A college 
servant was supposed to sweep the room 
daily, to make the beds, and, in winter, 
to light the fires; but this was all, and 
he did not sleep on the premises, In 
point of fact, the lower boys always 
had to make the beds of the sixteen 
seniors; and also to fetch water for 
them overnight from the pump in 


Weston’s Yard. They themselves, and . 


members of the fifth form, had no 
chance of washing in college, From 
9 A.M. till early school on the follow- 
ing morning, the collegers were left to 
do as they *pleased, free from any sort 
of supervision. The food which the 
college provided was in its way as 
bad as the accommodation. The din- 
ner in the middle of the day invari- 
ably consisted of mutton, potatoes, 
bread, and beer, with the addition 
of a pudding on Sundays. For those 
who got the first cuts the mutton was 
good enough, though dreadfully monot- 
onous; but the younger boys fared 
badly. A few hours later cold mutton 
was served up under the name of sup- 
per, to the few who cared tocome. The 
coliege did not provide any breakfast 
or tea. ‘In 1834,’ wrote a critic, not 
untruly, ‘the inmates of a workhouse 
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or jail are better fed and lodged than 
the scholars of Eton.’ As a matter of 
fact, almost every colleger hired a room 
in the town, technically ‘ out of bounds’ 
—-and, as such, neither recognised nor 
visited by any master—whefein to have 
his breakfast and tea, and prepare his 
lessons, This of course added to the 
colleger’s expenses, which could never 
be reckoned at less than £80 a-year. 
Boys whose parents could not pay for 
a private room, ‘ underwent privations 
that might have broken down a cabin- 
boy, and would be thought inhuman if 
inflicted upon a galley-slave.’” 


It is an unfortunate kind of Con- 
servatism which clings to such pain- 
ful traditions of the past simply be- 
cause it is the past; and yet it is 
a kind which is always to be found 
in old institutions, to the great dis- 
credit and disadvantage of that 
enlightened Conservatism which 
understands how to reform. These 
evils were amended in 1846, chiefly 
by the exertions of Provost Hodg- 
son, who devoted himself to this 
effort and carried it out successful- 
ly; the King’s scholars being thus 
placed on a footing of equality in 
respect to comfort with the other 
members of the school, to whom 
they are almost invariably equal 
in birth and ‘breeding, and supe- 
rior in intelligence and industry ; 
the tradition of work being as com- 
pletely identified with “college,” 
as that of easy idleness, unfortu- 
nately, is or has been with the 
school in general, It is extraor- 
dinary to think, notwithstanding 
the miserable accommodation thus 
provided, and all the hardships in- 
volved, how great was the competi- 
tion for these scholarships, at least in 
earlier times; the advantages, how- 
ever, were great, involving not only 
the education at Eton, such as it was, 
but an easy trdnsference without 
any troublesome test of examination 
to the corresponding scholarships in 
King’s College, Cambridge, the other 
great institution of Henry VI.—and 
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in due time a Fellowship there; 
which reconducted the _ scholar 
back again if he chose, to such 
ower and emolument as was to be 
had at Eton. The same routine 
continues stiJl to some degree, 
though strict examinations have 
become the rule; and though the 
tradition which made a “ King’s 
man” the natural candidate for 
every vacant place in the school 
nit to yield to the universal 
competition of the times. Still, 
however, all but the last generation 
of masters at Eton have been almost 
as a matter of course Fellows of 
King’s. 

Mr. Maxwell Lyte gives a spirited 
account of the remarkable institu- 
tion of Montem, the trienniel satur- 
aalia or carnival of the school, 
which, however, was abolished as 
a fruitful source of abuses by the 
same public-spirited and courageous 
head-master Hawtrey, by this time 
advanced to the position of provost. 
This was done to the general satis- 
faction of everybody concerned, the 


school behaving, as the school often 


does in an emergency, with a judg, 
ment and good sense worthy of ma- 
turer intelligences, and making no 
stand for the indulgence after the 
evils of its continuance had been 
pointed out. In this, as in many 
other points which we cannot pause 
to point out, the book before us 
gives a most satisfactory account 
of the progress of an institution 
which, coming humbly into being 


under the mild king’s shadow, 
when kings themselves lived 
roughly, and when the art of 


grammar was the highest education 
dreamt of, has followed faithfully 
the rising fortunes of the nation, 
and progressed and expanded along 
with it. A handful of “ poor and 


indigent scholars,” “a college of 
sad priests,” sparingly endowed, has 
grown into one of the largest and 
wealthiest of English institutions. 
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The “sad priests” have been con- 
verted long ere now into rubicund 
and comfortable family men, and. 
are just on the point of yielding 
their places altogether to the newly- 
appointed lay governors ; but the 
new gencrations  stiil jostle each 
other through the old quadrangle, 
and stream into King Henry’s beau- 
tiful chapel, the only portion of the 
institution which has been pre- 
served without change—as perbaps 
it is the ouly one in which change 
would be the reverse of an advan- 
tage. It is long now since there 
have been more hundreds of boys 
in the school than there were tens 
in Henry’s foundation— boys a 
thousand times better cared for, 
more luxurious, more fortunate, bet- 
ter taught; for whose accommo- 
dation we of the modern centuries 
have cleverly built new schools that 
are like railway stations, and new 
houses that are a happy compound 
of the workhouse and the barrack, 
But the old buildings retain their 
grave and natural beauty unim- 
— In all other arts we may 
1ave progressed, but in this art we 
have made anything but progress. 
All that we have done to the beau- 
tiful collegiate church, popularly 
called Eton Chapel, has been to 
cover up its mural paintings by in- 
different canopy work, after having 
made considerable advances in the 
wise enterprise of sweeping them 
off altogether. Otherwise this fine 
building is as it was delivered over 
to England by its founder, the only 
thing from which incapacity happily 
staves off our meddling fingers—a 
work in which the fifteenth cen- 
tury was perfect, but of which we 
have lost the secret. Of this, and 
of many other picturesque corners 
of the old architecture, besides some 
charming views upon the river, 
always young and always fresh, 
which no antiquity can change, 
Mr. Delamotte, the able and grace- 
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ful illustrator of Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s 
work, has given us a large number 
of examples. These charming pic- 
tures will recall many a delight to 
the old Etonian; and the book al- 
together is one which the sons of 
Eton, always affectionate and ad- 
miring, will appreciate to the bot- 
tom of their hearts. 

There are a few small errors in the 
brief paragraphs appropriated to the 
recent history of Eton which it 
would be ill-natured to point out; 
and its present condition is but little 
touched upon in the present volume, 
though it would be naturally to the 
present generation the most inter- 
esting chapter of all. Great changes 
have happened within the old insti- 
tution ; but there seems little appear- 
ance that Eton will either fall off in 
any noticeable way, or that she 
will take any leading or imitia- 
tive part in the future history of 
education, any more than she has 
done in the past. Her position 
has always been rather that of 
a representative than of a leader. 
She has followed the general ad- 
vance of instruction rather than 
marched in the van, as was natural 
for the chosen instructress of those 
classes to which many other things 
are more, or at least equally, impor- 
tant than technical education. The 
cultivation of those qualities which 
regulate all intercourse between man 
and man, and which are so impor- 
tant to the futare rulers of the 
world, those delicate sciences of 
savoir faire and savoir vivre, which 
have scarcely acquired names in our 
vulgar tongue, have been flatter- 
ingly supposed to form a large por- 
tion of her system of instruction ; 
at all events, the world has gone 
upon the idea that this was the 
case, and that knowledge of its 
manifoid and complicated self was 
one of the great faculties of its pet 
school. Thus Eton has been rather 
a gauge of the intellectual advance 


of the country than one of its im- 
pulses ; a test much fitter than any 
exceptional standard of individuals, 
the highest of whom is almost 
always in advance of his age. A 
vast school like Eton cannot be in 
advance of its age. It has all the 
vis inertia of wealth and Jong estab- 
lishment to hold it back, and bonds 
of tradition which are too dear, even 
to those who see their disadvantages, 
to be lightly broken. Thus its. 
advances have been very slow, and 
often made with forced and unhar- 
monious action, Recent legislation 


has altered fundamentally the con- . 


stitution of the school without be- 
ing able to subdue those peculiari- 
ties of its ancient character, and the 
result is, for the moment at least, of 
a somewhat anomalous and wonder- 
ful description. A forced crop of new 
studies, modern sciences rushing in 
to jostle that old patriarchal science 
of Numbers which had but just at- 
tained some real confidence in its 

osition, itself a stranger and novice 
in regions given up to the “art of 
grammar” from time immemorial, 
have at least all the prejudices of 
the day in their favour, But how 
the new experiments in govern- 
ment, already unsuccessfully tried 
in other schools, are to answer here, 
remains a question. 

Putting, however, these politics 
of the subject aside, and looking at 
Eton from its external aspect only, 
it is curions to note how the 
broadest, fullest, most happy de- 
velopment of boyish life that the 
world has ever known, should have 
burst out of that homely bud of 
King Henry’s semi-monastic foun- 
dation. Between the spare living, 
hard commons, bare lodging, cold 
and dark and monotonous, through 


which the original “ poor and indi- ~ 


nt scholars” struggled into their 
ittle bit of learning, what a con- 
trast to the sbeitat, luxurious,, 
sunshiny existence, full of variety 
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and brightness, which makes his time 
at Eton the happiest time of a boy’s 
life! The cosey little comfortable 
room in which he has all his treas- 
ures round him, his pictures and 
little decorations, his books, his 
tokens of home; the constant ex- 
ercise, which keeps him healthy 
and lively — games of all manly 
kinds, pursued with more stir of 
mind and emulation than are the 
studies; the studies themselves, 
accompanied by careful guidance 
all through—his tutor always at 
hand to be consulted ‘on every dif- 
ficulty and protect him in every 
scrape—and carried on in rooms, 
every bit of wa!l in which is marked 
with names now known over all the 
world, and which have all the pres- 
tige of antiquity and importance 
about them; the fine fields and 
trees; the beautiful river; the dis- 
tinctions of all sorts to be won; the 
social grades to be ascended ;—no 
life could be more full. The Eton 
boy has the life of a public man 
before he has reached his nineteenth 
year. If he gets into “a good set” to 
begin with, his progress upward is 
as easily marked as might be that 
of a young diplomat or soldier. 
At first the distinctions of work, 
indeed, tell little ; and aclever small 
boy, if he is not careful to avoid the 


. reputation of a “sap,” may find 


himself arrested in. his social pro- 
gress by his very talents, But as 
soon as he gets a place in his house 
eleven, and is entitled to “his 
colours,” he has got his start in 
that great career; after which the 
boats and the Field, the Eleven or 
the Eight, are steps of rank which 
rise before him, a succession of 
distinctions. On the other hand, 
by the time he has reached “ the 
first hundred,” talent begins to tell, 
and even supposing he has never got 
any “colours” at all, and cannot 
“do” anything, he has still a chance 
.of fame from character and ability ; 
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though mere intellectual gifts with- 
out some weight of character fail 
generally to make much impression 
on.the school. Then comes the 
struggle for the Newcastle, which is, 
as we have said, the great intellec- 
tua] excitement of the school—the 
summer examination of the first 
hundred—and the glory and respon- 
sibilities of sixth form; balanced, 
alas! more than balanced, on the 
athletic side by distinctions more 
easily understood—the prizes of the 
yearly match at Lord’s, and the year- 
ly boat-race at Henley. Then come 
“Pop” and the “Eton socicty,” 
club and parliament of those ac- 
knowledged superiors of the school, 
whose influence is more potent than 
that of the authorities themselves. 
Often, indeed, boys not of the 
first rank get hoisted into “Pop” 
by special athletic distinctions, 
while boys renowned for scholar- 
ship alone are kept back; but 
scarcely any lads of real character and 
ability fail to get admission sooner 
or later. No member of Parliament 
occupies a prouder position than 
does the sixth form boy who is a 
member of Pop, and upon whom 
the common crowd look with admi- 
ration as a “swell”—who speaks 
in the debates in that famous as- 
sembly, and is responsible in some 
degree for the discipline of the 
school, and walks about the Eton 
streets with a frank consciousness 
of his own importance which at- 
tends no other stage in life. Few 
if any boys who begin life badly, 
who are in an indifferent “ set,” 
whose tastes are low, or their con- 
duct bad, ever reach within speak- 
ing distance of this oligarchy. Ther 
have thus, as we have said, anten- 
tire public life before they reach 
the age of manhood, and can scarce- 
ly failto learn something of those 
arts of government which are so 
precious in after-life, as well as of 
the self-control: which accompanies 
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responsibility. The multitude never 
get so far at all; but then the mul- 
titude never in any case attains a 
supreme position, and ordinary mor- 
tals cannot hope without effort or 
exertion to become kings of men. 
And happy is the lot even of that 
undistinguished multitude. What if 
it has “ pupil-room” to think of now 
and then, and hard copies of verses 
and tedious “construing” to go 
through with “ m’ tutor” before the 
lesson is done in school :—has it not 
“after twelves” and “ after fours,” 
in which nothing but pleasure has 
any claim upon the happy heurs ; 
and better still, that summer “ after 
six,” when heaven and earth con- 
spire to make the urchins blessed ? 
Then with a rush the black-coated 
boys disappear, and all the place is 
still for a breathless minute; when 
back they pour “ changed ” in every 
shade of grey, in straw hats or 
caps, in easy boating or cricket 
shoes, as motley a multitude as five 
minutes since they were monoton- 
ous and uniform. How gay the 
place becomes all about, the playing- 
fields all bright with house-colours, 
and “Sixpenny” so covered that 
“ you can scarce see the grass for” 
boys; while up the river for a good 
mile there is nothing to be seen but 
boats big and small, outriggers, 
gigs, fours, and pairs, keeping with 
minutest correctness their “side” 
as they flit up and down, now and 
then swamping for mere fun if the 
evening is very warm, training for 
races, coaching their neighbours, 
playing every freak that the imagi- 
nation can suggest! Lock-up is not 
till nine; and how long those soft 
evenings are, the sunshine lingering 
on the great dream-eastle of Windsor, 
and loath to leave the old red turrets 
which have seen so many genera- 
tions at play under those elms! 
Winter is not quite so sweet; for 


even when Inxury and comfort have 

gone as far as possible, and when 
the fire is lit to dress by, and the 
Jast moment of possible rest allowed, 

it cannot be but dark at seven 
o’clock on a December morning, and 
it cannot be but cold work sallying 
forth to school at that unchristian 
hour; but this is a grievance com- 
mon to all who suffer under the 
misfortune of being young enough 
to go to school ; and what mortal can 
be happier than the moving mass of 
mud who twists himself out of the 
“bully ’ on the football-field with- 
out even a collar-bone broken or an 
arm out of joint, with the proud 
consciousness that he has gained a 
goal for his house? 

This is what King Henry’s little 
band of choristers have come to. 
They have a highly - trained and 
highly- paid choir of their own 
nowadays, who sing Handel and 
Mozart for them with as much 
science and care as any cathedral 
choir. If they do not absolutely 
set themselves against the process, 
they. are almost sure to acquire 
some scholarship on their way 
through the school; and even if 
they do, they will still get a great 
deal of happiness out of it, ee 
is something. Lucky boys! 
they do not spend a kindly hong t 
now and then on the sad and sic 
prince up yonder at Windsor, who 
created this school for them and all 
its delights, they do that “ pious 
founder” cruel injustice. He was 
the weakling of his race; but not 
the’ strongest of them has left be- 
hind him a piece of work which 
has lasted so well or been so suecess- 
ful as the College of our blessed 
Lady at Eton, which has flourished 
for more than four centuries, and 
shows etery intention of flourishing 
for twice as many more, should the 
world and England last as long, 
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“Wet, sir, I am glad to meet 
you here,” said Mr. Armstead. 

“ Ha, ha! thanks, thanks, thanks 
very much, thanks,” muttered Mr. 
Airey in reply. Mr. Airey had but 
lately arrived in Paris from Bond 
Street, Mr. Armstead from Beacon 
Street. The Londoner had run 
against the Bostonian at the corner 
of the Rue de la Paix. 

“ Are you going my way ?” asked 
Mr. Airey, lightly. 

“Tam at you service, sir,” said 
Mr. Armstead, with a courteous mo- 
tion of the hand. As they moved 
along the broad pavement, the Eng- 
lishman entertained his friend with 
a thousand remarks on men and 
things. Paris always loosed his 
tongue; for while he tasted with 
delight the gaiety and sparkle of the 
place, he found at the same time 
much solid food for the moralist. 
When he was moralising, he felt 
that he was doing his duty. And 
so with sense gratified and conscience 
in repose, a pleasant sun above him, 
and a good listener by his side, the 
sprightly gentleman would comment 
for hours on the frivolity of the 
Parisians, When he had brought 
to an end a nimble discourse on the 
probable haunts and customs of a 
passing Petit-gras, he found that 
for the moment he was without 
another subject on which to dilate. 
So turning to his companion, like 
an amiable social Inquisitor, he 
asked, “ Now what do you find to 
do with yourself in Paris ?” 

Mr. Armstead, whose share in the 
conversation had consisted of occa- 
sional solemn bows of acknowledg- 
ment, now coughed, meditated for 
some moments, and then answered 
thoughtfully, “ Well, I come down 
town and I walk around.” 

“But surely,” cried the other, 


“for a man of your active habits— 
why, my dear Colonel Armstead, 
, SM 

“Pardon me for interrupting you, 
but drop the colonel, if you please.” 

Mr. Airey was vastly astonished. 
“TI beg your pardon—I beg your 
pardon,” ‘he said, “ but surely —why 
I always thought that you Ameri- 
cans were particularly fond of mili- 
tary titles.” 

“ Well, sir, we bave had some 
pretty serious killing lately, and 
some of us don’t take quite so 
humorous a view of the profession 
as we did when it was confined to 
Indians and Mexicans,” 

“ But still it is the custom in 
England and everywhere for a man 
who has served to keep bis title. 
And you, who were distinguished— 
you surprise me, you surprise me 
very much.” 

Mr. Armstead acknowledged the 
compliment by bending his head 
and slightly waving his right hand. 
After a pause, during which his 
companion watched him with much 
curiosity, he said, “It was found 
that there was a certain awkward- 
ness in sending out your superior 
officer for a bag of nails or a 2-cent 
stamp.” 

Mr. Airey felt that like a second 
Columbus he had discovered a new 
America. This novel and interest- 
ing specimen must be drawn out, 
to be afterwards described and com- 
mented upon at all his clubs. He 
assumed an insinuating manuer as 
he asked the leading question, “ How 
do you like Paris?” Mr. Armstead 
took time to reply. “I like it,” he 
said; “ but I fear there is a little 
too much of the New Englander in 
my composition.” : 

“ And a capital good thing too,” 
observed the other encouragingly. 
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“The Pilgrim Fathers would not 
have appeared to advantage on the 
Boulevards.” 

“Certainly not. And yet your 
countrymen are, as a rule—are they 
not !—devoted to Paris. You know, 
of course, the saying, ‘Good Ameri- 
cans when they die go to Paris,’ 
eh?” 

The Bostonian bowed gravely at 
the quotation. “Some like it,” he 
said, and added profoundly after a 
pause, “the American in Paris is 
too often a Parisian hampered by 
morality.” 

The Englishman would doubtless 
have commented at some length on 
this remark ; but his eye was at the 
moment caught by something which 
would serve him even better for a 
text. Above a large window, which 
was modestly covered by muslin 
curtains, appeared the name and 
title of Madame Lalouette Ex lére 
de M Over the name of the 
gentleman who had had the honour 
of employing Madame Lalouette, a 
piece of blank paper was carefully 
pasted. “Look, look!” cried Mr. 
Airey, in great excitement; “ just 
look at the woman’s ingenuity. She 
must have been threatened with 
legal proceedings, don’t you see? 
So she sticks up that paper, which 
blots out the cause of offence, while 
it catches every eye and appeals to 
every imagination. ‘Sophie, my 
child,’ says one woman, ‘of whom 
was this Madame Lalouette the 
Premiére? ‘For me I cannot con- 
ceive,’ says the other; ‘but Madame 
de Corsaye is sure to know.’ So 
they rush off to a third lady, and 
the milliner is advertised all over 
Paris by a single square of blank 
paper. It is magnificent !” 

Here Mr. Airey paused for breath, 
and was, straightway thrilled by the 
delightful consciousness of having 
been unusually brilliant. 

“T know it,” said Mr. Armstead ; 
‘M. Blank is an excruciating mys- 





tery to women, like the veiled pro- 
phet of Khorassan.” 

“Ha, ha! capital, capital! and, 
by Jove! she is a clever woman. 
Just look at that other dodge !” 

“T have observed it,” said the 
American. The large window of 
the ingenious artiste was draped 
with muslin, as if the mysteries of 
La Mode were sacred as those of the 
Bona Dea; but at one side of the 
window was placed a tall sheet of 
looking-glass, some two feet wide. 
While the two friends were gazing 
at the temple of fashion, the one 
bubbled over with remarks on the 
petty ingenuity of French women, 
the other watched them in silence 
as they passed that looking-glass. 
He remembered a method of snaring 
birds by like means, and smiled 
grimly. One lady just touched her 
bonnet in front, another her braids 
behind. One stopped and deliber- 
ately arranged the lace at the throat, 
another glanced hurriedly at the 
glass and then darted across the 
road a mute defiance of the observer. 
Even a bonnetless work-girl caught 
a look, as she slipped back to her 
work; and a large nurse, whose 
beauty was no more than health 
and amiability, shifted her small 
burden tenderly, while she laid 
some large fingers on the crisp 
border of her cap. The two 
gentlemen were still staring across 
the street, when a tiny brougham 
drove quickly up to the veiled 
window. 

“ Who is she? who can she be?” 
cried Mr. Airey, and added in a 
breath, “upon my word, remark- 
ably pretty. One can see in a 
moment the French woman of the 
world—grace, elegance, wit.” 

“ It is my wife,” said Mr.Armstead, 
drily. The Englishman was over- 
whelmed with confusion: “I beg 
_ pardon—lI beg your'pardon ; J 
rad no idea, I a 

“Won't you allow me the pleas- 
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ure of presenting you to Mrs. Arm- 
stead ?” 

“Thanks, thanks; delighted, I’m 
sure. But do you think we may 
go in—two men, you know ?” 

“TI am not afraid for myself,” 
said the Bostonian. 

The front room of Madame La- 
louette was tenanted only by gowns, 
crect upon wire frames, “ Dress- 
extenders, eh?” said Mr. Airey. 
“ Average women,” observed Mr. 
Armstead ; but there was a twinkle 
in his eye which softened the se- 
verity of his remark, From an inner 
apartment, which was seen through 
open folding-doors, came the rattle 
of two shrill French voices, one vol- 
uble in the language of the country, 
the other almost equally effective in 
a mixture of French and fantastic 
English. They were the voices of 
Madame Lalouette and of “ Mees,” 
so called in the establishment in 
recognition of her almost miracu- 
lous knowledge of our barbarous 
banguage. The double stream of 
persuasion, declamation, and excla- 
mation was occasionally interrupted 
by a third voice, high but not Joud, 
and with a very pleasant pronun- 
ciation of French, Evidently the 
lady was not yet satisfied, for her 
tone was a little pathetic. Mr. 
Airey hung back in alarm ; but Mr. 
Armstead, courteously waving him 
forward, stalked through the open 
doors with the unruffled calm of a 
Red Indian. “ Prudence,” he said, 
‘will you permit me to present to 
you my friend, Mr, Airey ?”; 

“Tam afraid, I really am awfully 
afraid that I am intruding here,” 
said the polite Englishman. 

“ Why, no,” said the lady, with a 
slight delay on each word to empha- 
sise her negative; and she added, 
“you can help me to choose a 
winter jacket. Do you like that?” 


and she pointed to a garment, 
which was floating up and down 
the room on a most elegant young 
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person, who had nsen in life by 
the remarkable fall in her back. 

“ Charming, charming! upon my 
word exceedingly pretty !”” 

“Which do you mean?” asked 
the lady, demurely. Mr, Airey was 
delighted. These little American 
women have so much self-possession 
and so much spirit, They are so 
friendly without being fast. \ His 
heart warmed to her, as it does to 
all pretty women. He enjoys their 
society, as he delights in Paris. 
In their presence he feels himself 
kindled to wit: when they are 
gone, he will moralise on them by 
the hour. He is ever ready “to 
break a comparison or two” on a 
charming lady. “It must be a 
strange life,” he observed, lowering 
his voice, “this sweeping up and 
down and bending of the body 
under other people’s jackets,” 

“My figure is my fortune,” re- 
marked Mr. Armstead, who was 
standing very upright by his wife, 
and staring at the gliding garment. 

“ Why, it must be delightful!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Armstead. “ Only 
fancy being always sure to have on 
the very latest thing!” 

“Good gracious! how frivolous 
thought Mr. Airey. 

“ ]t is evident that I must go to 
my banker,” said the lady’s hus- 
band. “Shall 1 have the pleasure 
of your company, sir, or do you re- 
main among the jackets ?” 

The lady looked an_ invitation 
prettily. 

“How charming!” thonght Mr. 
Airey; and he said, “I think, if 
Mrs. Armstead will allow me, I will 
stop and put her into her carriage.” 
The lady smiled, and her husband 
stalked off alone to his baoker. 
The Englishman now bloomed into 
talk with so much sprightliness 
and vivacity, that Madame Lalon- 
ette was reduced to a fixed smile of 
appreciation, and Mees could no 
longer display her unique power of 


had 
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her cavalier with occasional smiles 
and nods, while she gave her un- 
divided attention to the business 
before her. She liked a prattle 
at her ear, and had the rare gift 
of seeming to understand it. 
Having finally decided how the 
jacket was to be cut, how it was to 
be decorated, and what it was to 
cost, she became light-hearted, and 
for conversation’s sake began to 
babble of her doubis. She won- 
dered if she had chosen right. 
Did he think that the shape 
would go with the latest gowns? 
Was it too heavy? Was it not too 
light? Would it bevery becoming ? 
To all these questions she waited 
for no answer, but stepped daintily 
into her brougham. Then she gave 
the gentleman some fingers beauti- 
fully gloved through the window, 
and said smiling, “I have half a 
mind to go back and countermand 
it. Would you be so good as to 
tell me the time? Thank you so 
much. How late! And I have for- 
gotten little Bobby’s medicine again. 
[ guess I won’t go back about the 
jacket. Home!” Thereupon she 
was swept away, leaving Mr. Airey 
with bis hat in his hand. He 
stood holding his hat and star- 
ing after the carriage, until a fat 
French lady of fashion pushed him 
- off the pavement, while her little 
darling of a dog ran between his 
legs. Having unwound himself 
from the animal’s chain, and mur- 
mured an apology to its owner, Mr. 
Airey put on his hat and heaved a 
sigh, “I have forgotten little Bob- 
by’s medicine again !” he repeated, 
as he moved away. “And they 
talk of the frivolity of French wo- 
men. Poor little Bobby!” This. 
moralist has a tender heart, and de- 
lights to exercise it. Pathetic were 


the pictures which he conjured up 
of the little innocent. He thought 
of Tiny Tim and little Paul Dombey. 
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He fancied the sick child lying like 
a faded flower on his small bed, and 
lisping blessings on his mother, 
whose whole mind was concentrated 
on the choice of a winter jacket. 
She had forgotten the medicine 
again. How often had she for- 
gotten it? Perhaps for months 
that little blighted child had been 
sighing for the lively tonic, or the 
dark-brown cod-liver oil; but the 
hand which should have adminis- 
tered the draught, whilst its fellow 
soothed the pillow of the sufferer, 
was poising bonnets or fingering 
fringes. Perhaps at that very mo- 
ment poor little Bobby was looking 
his last look into his mother’s eyes, 
and whispering, “ Never mind, mo-* 
ther, it’s too late. I shan’t want 
the physic now. You may take it 
all yourself.” “But this is weak- 
ness,” said Mr, Airey to himself, as 
he found the tears in his eyes, He 
went home like a man bent on dis- 
charging a duty, and springing light 
asa French thinker from the par- 
ticular to the general, wrote in his 
diary, “ American women have even 
less feeling than Parisian.” 

A week passed, and Mr. Airey 
had not called upon his Boston 
acquaintances. It was no small 
sacrifice. Had any one ever told 
him that he was in love with a 
married woman, his neatly-arranged 
hair would have risen and betrayed 
the thin places. Nevertheless, on 
some of those platforms which in 
countless number lie between the 
abyss of love and ‘the heights of 
sublime indifference, the estimable 
gentleman moved with ease and 
grace, The pleasure which he felt 
in the society of a charming woman 
was, to. some extent, unlike that 
which he derived from the conver- 
sation of his maiden aunt or his 
former tutor. The unlike element, 
whatever it may be, never troubled 
his conscience; but when he was 
foreed to disapprove of an attractive 
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woman, he manfully resisted his 
inclination for her company. He 
resisted his tendency to call upon 
the Armsteads for a full week. 
“Unmothered mother !—heartless, 
pitiless!” he frequently repeated 
to himself, recalling the words of 
Telemachus, and thereby raising 
himself to a heroic elevation. Yet 
he was decidedly bored. He had 
walked daily on the Boulevard des 
Capucines, the Rue de la Paix, the 
Rue de Rivoli, and the Champs 
Elysées. He had stared into all the 
chocolate-shops, and gaped at the 
allegorical works of Rubens in the 
Louvre. He had moralised before 
the ruins of the Tuileries, and had 
scanned with approval that costly 
triumph of indigestible gingerbread, 
distant cousin of our own Albert 
Memorial, the new Opera-House. 
He had laughed under protest at 
M. Lecocy’s last opera, and stared 
with blank amazement at the newest 
social problem of M. Dumas—a pro- 
blem on the immediate solution of 
which the existence of society evi- 
dently depended, while he and the 
majority of mankind had been com- 
gy ignorant of its existence. 

r. Airey was bored; but still he 
would not yield. It is strange, if 
we consider his fixed determination, 
that he remembered the Armstead’s 
number so clearly ; yet more strange 
that on the eiyhth day after their 
former meeting he bad his hand on 
the bell of their apartment. Per- 
haps he went to moralise, perbaps 
to offer medicine, The door was 
opened by a French maid, who 
was crying in a most becoming 
fashion. The visitor’s imagination 
was roused. “Is it Bobby?” 
he gasped. She nodded prettily. 


She-could not speak for weeping. | 


She led the way into the first room ; 
and after a moment’s hesitation he 
followed her. The sight which he 
beheld was indeed surprising. On 
the table stood a bottle of physic, 
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and by it the most delicate of sweet- 
breads untasted, Mr. Arinstead, his 
somewhat rugged face softened by 
emotion, was bending like a breech- 
loader with the charge withdrawn, 
over a comfortable sofa. Opposite 
to him was his wife, who had sunk 
upon the floor, and with tears pour- 
ing down her cheeks was soothing 
the little sufferer. The little suffer- 
er! Between husband and wife, 
propped by the softest pillows, 
draped by the softest shawls, im- 
portant and deeply conscious of his 
importance, reclined the prince of 
pugs. Mr. Armstead came forward. 
“ How do you do, sir?” he said, 
“T hoped that you were the phy- 
siciavn. Have you any acquaint- 
ance with the maladies of dogs?” 
“ None whatever,” said Mr. Airey, 
tartly ; “and indeed I am glad to 
see that you can interest yourself in 
a dog at such a moment.” “ At 
such a moment!” repeated the other 
slowly. ‘“ When little Bobby—” 
began the Englishman, visibly af- 
fected. “Why, sir, this is little 
Bobby.” 

At the sound of his name, uttered 
in that measured tone which he 
knew so well, the sufferer turned 
a plantre eye upon the intruder. 
“Behold how the great - minded 
suffer,” he seemed to say. His 
skin was so loose, that it would 
have been well had an accomplished 
workwoman gathered it in at his 
waist. His coat was stary, and his 
tail, that sign of his nobility, uncurl- 
ed. Thelines about his ebon visage 
were deepened by illness. The face 
told of suffering, but of a certain 
pride in the interest which it excited. 
The large dark eye was turned upon 
Mr. Airey, but awoke no pity in his 
breast. That he should have ex- 
pended a whole week's sentiment 
upon a sick dog! As well sit down 
in the ditch with the great Mr. 
Sterne to lament over a dead don- 
key. “I think I had better go,” 
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said the moralist, with a glance at 
' Mrs. Armstead, “I am afraid that 
my wife is uot equal to conversation 
at present. I trust that we shall 
have the pleasure of seeing you un- 
der happier circumstances.” “ Ah, 
thanks, I’m sure, ab,” murmured 
the visitor, and .he glanced again at 
_ the lady. She was wholly uncon- 
scious of his presence. She was 
holding the limp right-hand of the 
patient in her own, and was bath- 
ing it with her tears, Mr. Airey 
departed abruptly. 

The next morning, as the moral- 
ist was teying with his breakfast, 
and meditating fitfully on the New 
England character, a curious note 
was brought to him. It was shaped 
like a fan. He opened it with a 
sniff of scorn. “ Another novelty!” 
he exclaimed testily. “Our mus- 
tard-pots are made like beer-jugs ; 
we shall soon have beer-jugs in the 
shape of baths, and baths disguised 
as hansom cabs. Marvellous powers 
of invention truly!” He spread 
out the sham fan, and read the 
nimble-pointed characters :— 

“Dear Mr. Arrey,—How you 
must have wondered at my strange 
conduct yesterday! I was in the 
deepest despair, and quite unfit to 
receive anybody. To-day all looks 
bright again. The dear doctor came 
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soon after you left. He is reckoned 
very clever, and attends the dogs of 
the best people in Paris of all par- 
ties. The favourite hound of the 
Duc d’Aumerle, La Marquise de 
Baldefée’s famous spaniels (of course 
you remember M. Casimir’s bril- 
liant mot), and M. Baretta’s new 
poodle Fraternité, are among his 
ace age He says that our little 
obby has no serious malady, but 
recommends a warmer climate, So 
we start at once for the south, and 
shall winter at Nice. I should pre- 
fer the Nile, but hear that the boats 
are so irritating for dogs. Will 
you do me a great favour, and send 
me some cleansing tablets when 
you go back to London? I would 
not trouble you, but they are in- 
valuable for Bobby’s skin. My 
husband is in despair at having to 
leave without returning your visit. 
Perhaps we may meet somewhere 
in the South.—Very cordially 
ours, | Prupence ARMSTEAD.” 

“T buy tablets for that cur!” 
cried Mr. Airey. “ Well, I suppose 
I shall,” he added. He could eat 
no more breakfast. He took down 
his diary, and wrote in it with the 
air of one who fulfils an important 
duty—“ American women are ab- 
surdly over-sensitive.” 
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SOME GENTLEMEN IN THE CITY. 


Tue “ city” of London bas been 
a synonym for prosperous adventure 
since Norsemen and “Danes came 
swarming up the mouth of its river, 
like the wasps that cluster round 
our bursting peaches, It was the 
place of all others for splendid for- 
tunes—where Master Richard Whit- 
tington turned back on the slopes of 
Highgate; and Osborne, plunging 
from old London Bridge, emerged 
from the cataract beneath the piers 
with the heiress to his master’s 
wealth in his arms. The natural 
- ostentation of wealth kept pace with 
its magnificent traditions. From 
time immemorial it was the pride of 
the great guilds to practise a lavish 
hospitality; and when they wel- 
comed their monarch to their an- 
cient halls, or conferred their free- 
dom on his feudal barons, they 
indulged in feasting worthy the 
solemnity. Their ponderous buffets 
groaned ‘under massive plate; their 
dames, when they graced these civic 
ceremonies, showed in head-gear and 
stomachers resplendent with pearls, 
and rustled along in the broeades of 
the East or many-piled velvets from 
Genoa. Meanwhile the populace 
were shouting themselves hoarse 
outside among the fountains flowing 
with wine and ale, and the sheep 
and oxen that were roasting whole- 
sale. There was so much profitable 
business to be done in London even 
in those days, that the money-dealers 
of Lombardy were lured over to 
take their share in it; and, exchang- 
ing their sunny Milan for the foggy 
gardens of our Hesperides, estab- 
lished themselves in the narrow 
thoroughfare still sacred to their 
successors in the craft. 

But though those merchant 
princes, for their own credit’s sake, 
and the honour of their city, made 


superb display upon state occasions, 
yet they conducted their business 
with care and methodically regu- 
lated their outgoings. When kings, 
who condescended to call them their 
gossips, came to crave temporary ac- 
commodation for foreign or domestic 
wars, they dealt rigidly with their 
royal suitors, and kept money mat- 
ters and good- fellowship strictly 
separate, Our fifth-rate modern 
financiers would turn up their noses 
at a proposal for an advance to be 
covered by the crown rubies or the 
casket of diamonds that his majesty 
was prevailed upon to pawn. At 
least the transaction was a safe and 
legitimate one for the loan con- 
tractors—the security covered the 
risks ; and the profits, such as they 
were, were assured, So in all their 
ventures these men of the middle 
ages made themselves sure of re- 
turns on a general average, and never 
risked themselves further than they 
could see. Hazards there were then 
as now, and hazards peculiar to the 
times. The perils from war and 
piracy were greater; the science of 
seamanship was in its infancy; 
charts were scarce and meagre ; 

beacons fand buoys were rarer still. 
Richly-ladén argosies, labouring in 
heavy seas, or drifting upon dan- 
gerous lee shores, would swathe the 
billows in costly silks, and scent 
the storm with bursting bales of 
spices. But fairly prudent mer- 
chants had seldom such a run of ill- 
luck as their unfortunate brother of 
Venice. So far they insured each 
other by joining a mutual joint-stock 
association, and as their gains were 
immense in the absence of keen 
competition, they could bear the 
occasional losses with equanimity. 
Above all, they took life leisurely 
enough to enjoy it—the ceaseless 
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bustle of feverish speculation did 
not demoralise their dignified gait, 
or play disagreeable tricks with their 
excellent digestions, When they 
freighted a vessel for a distant 
voyage, it was so much capital 
locked out of the way for a year or 
two; bread cast upon the waters 
which they need not look to 
see again for many days. There 
were no swift postal communications 
with the lands of the Grand Turk 
or Prester John, to tell them how 
the lading was going forward, 
whether the local markets were 
looking up or down, and what were 
the latest rates of exchange, So 
we have the prosperous tranquillity 
of their easy circumstances reflected 
in those complacent and well-con- 
ditioned portraits, farred in miniver 
and golden-chained, that have been 
handed down to an admiring pos- 
terity by the best contemporary art 
of the times. 1 

Nor did things change very ma- 
terially till comparatively the other 
day. Through the last century, 
and for a good part of the present 
one, the men of the city made their 
money in the good old-fashioned 
manner. It is true the blood of the 
race would boil up occasionally in 
a burst of speculation, even so far 
back as the days of the South Sea 
scheme or the blowing of the great 
Mississippi bubble. Afterwards, 
the convulsions of Napoleon’s wars 
would shake the very pillars of the 
Stock Exchange, sending even the 
national consols up and down like 
quicksilver exposed to frost and fire. 
‘It was not in British nature to resist 
staking heavily on these swift flue- 
tuations. Some shrewd and daring 


men, like the first of the Roths- 
childs, laid the foundations of snug 
family independences ;. while many, 
with Thackeray’s old John Sedley, 
went to the wall in the scramble. 
But London commercial men as a 
rule, though they might suffer from 
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Continental blockades and Orders 
in Council, pursued, as best they 
could, the steady tenor of their way. 
They grew rich by saving rather 
than by getting ; and in putting by 
the regular profits of their business, 
looked to the security rather than 
the interest. It was every man for 
himself, and Providence for all, and 
they did their best to conciliate 
Providence by prudence. Joint- 
stock enterprise was only in embryo, 
and “limited liability” undreamed 
of like speculative syndicates. 

The wants of the wealthiest were 
comparatively few. The master 
managed his own affairs, and trust- 
ed very little to subordinates. The 
tradesman lived above his shop 
that he might the better keep an 
eye on his business. The city by 
night, as well as by day, had a 
great residential population. The 
growth of London had been unpre- 
cedented, but it was still kept 
within reasonable bounds. It was 
anything but safe travelling on the 
commons and wastes that ringed in 
the city ; and when the Jast of the 
highwaymen had been hung in 
chains, footpads and roughs per- 
petuated the terror, invited by the 
charms of unpatrolled solitudes. 
Gradually the heads of great city 
houses, who shrank from actual 
exile in the country, compromised 
with their fancy for rural retire- 
ment by settling near villages to 
the north or south, But most of 
the warmest men still ‘limited their 
ambition to commodicus quarters 
in Bloomsbury; others, more ad- 
venturous, moved westwards to the 
north of Oxford Street, towards the 
fields that were to turn into Tybur- 
nia; but few had dared to overstep 
the arbitrary frontiers of fashion to 
the west and to the northward of 
St. James’s and Grosvenor Square. 

Holidays were few, for the best 
of reasons, Travelling was tedious 
and cost money, nor were there 
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many convenient places of resort. 
Even when Brighthelmstone had 
become Brighton, and the Margate 
hoy had been run off by the Rams- 
gate steamers, summer accommoda- 
tion on the coast was much in the 
rough, nor had visitors acquired the 
habit of idling. A week by the 
brackish waters of Gravesend set a 
respectable family up for the season, 
and a day or two of outing in Ep- 
ping Forest was acquiesced in as a 
very tolerable substitute. Wales and 
Scotland were farther away than 
the Tyrol, or even Transylvania, 
nowadays. It was doubtful plea- 
sure travelling down to the High- 
lands by stage-coach, and posting 
cost a fortune in time as much as 
in money. The forests, the moors, 
and the salmon-streams, that are so 
many E! Dorados to their owners, 
were made very free to any one 
who came with a decent introduc- 
tion; and yachting -was the last 
amusement that could have sug- 
gested itself to landsmen whose 
main experiences had been a toss- 
ing in the Calais packet. People, 
in short, stuck to their business, 
because they had few distractions 
to care for in competition with it, 
and lived well within their mcans 
in the absence of many temptations 
to exceed them. 

But steam and electricity are 
powerful enchanters, and have chang- 
ed our city to the Babylon which 
throws its antitype into the shade. 
Marble palaces and hanging gardens, 
gilded barges and gay yarments aud 
caparisons, the whole parapherna- 
lia of oriental magnificence, indicat- 
ed poverty rather than wealth. The 
revenues of wasted provinces were 
squandered in an overgrown city 
that consumed much and produced 
little. Merchants and speculators 
would have had lean times of it, 
except those who catered for- the 
extravagances of the courtiers; for 
the masses had no savings to come 
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upon. The rush and scramble about 
the Bank of England at high noon 
represents a very different prosper- 
ity ; the shipping on the river, from 
the lighters at Battersea to the tiers 
of shipping i in the Pool, is eloquent 
of the indefinite diffusion of an 
infinitely more substantial splen- 
dour. The growth and size of 
London are simply inconceivable 
to those who have not studied 
them, and dry statistics fail to 
bring them home to men who should 
be most familiar with figures. Cob- 
bett’s “wen” has spread far over 
the country he used to admire and 
abuse in his rural rides. Diverging 
railways have carried the suburbs 
in all directions to distances of a 
dozen or a score of miles, and we 
appafently shall soon be travelling 
to the coast between a double line 
of villas. 

If the aggregate rateable value 
of London property is enormous, 
the credit based upon it is incaleul- 
able. You have parish upon par- 
ish of closely-packed houses, all 
letting readily at rents that are 
rélatively highest in the best and 
the worst quarters. ‘There are cu- 
bic miles upon miles of furniture, 
Golcondas of gems, a vast acreage of 
paintings of more or less appreci- 
able value; chariots innumerable 
from Long Acre, with horses to 
match; blocks and rows of ware- 
houses crammed from roof to base- 
ment with the wealth of the 
world; whole fleets unlading at the 
heaped-up wharfs which are insured 
for milliards. Yet a great propor- 
tion of that convertible property 
merely corresponds to the capital of 
some speculative credit establish- 
ment that commits itself widel 
any variety of unlimited transactions, 
determined to do business so long 
as itcan do it on any terms. The 
master of the Belgravian mansion 
is spending his thousands or tens 
of thousands, and great part of the 
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money is set in circulation in Lon- 
don. The part owner of a ware- 
house or wharf, nay, the tenant of 
some cramped chambers in Mark or 
Mincing Lanes, may be turning over 
his hundreds of thousands or his 
millions yearly, dating his bills from 
his office in town. No wonder the 
inevitable tendency of such a so- 
ciety is to centralisation and absorp- 
tion; that cupidity, ambition, con- 
nections, and the urgent necessity 
of getting a living somehow, should 
attract men of all conditions to 
London. Not even in the great 
cities of youthful America is there 
a more tempting field for promiscu- 
ous enterprise ; and accordingly, ad- 
venturers of every shade of morality 
see a rare chance of making them- 
selves capitalists by drawing fancy 
bills on a golden future. It is no 
longer as in the days of old, when 
advices were sent by coach and 
sailing ship, and men had such op- 
portunities of informing themselves 
about their customers that caution 
was scarcely a merit. Now an 
order or an offer is flashed by the 
wires, and the time for reflection 
must be counted by minutes. You 
may accept a plausible proposal or 
you may leave it alone; in the lat- 
ter case you may be sure there are 
scores of people ready to snap at 
what you have rejected. Show 
distrust of an insinuating stranger, 
and you have an uneasy suspicion 
you may have missed a chance you 
will have reason to regret. So long 
as times are good and money easy, 
the odds are you will “realise the 
stakes,” however speculative the 
game. Possibly you may be out of 
pocket by over-confidence, but it is 
very certain that you will be no- 
where in the race if you waste 
precious time in importunate in- 
quiries. 

Nor is speculation the monopoly 
of men in business. Landowners 
find it hard to hold their own, if 
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they live like their fathers on their 
rentals, or invest in consols and 
mortgages the legacies that came to 
them in windfalls. Professional 
gentlemen must keep carriages for 
their wives and daughters, and send 
their sons to the fashionable public 
schools and crack colleges. If they 
are to make the two ends meet, and 
leave anything behind them, they 
must put out their small economies 
to the best advantage. Young men 
about town on modest allowances 
must have their clubs, their rubbers, 
their cabs, their cigars, their clothes 
and jewelry from West End ar- 
tists. Clergymen, widows, ancient 
spinsters, small tradespeople, and 
upper servants in retirement, with 
a thousand or two, or a few hun- 
dreds to spare, can no longer afford 
themselves the luxury of a content- 
ed mind and the simple safety of 
the three per cents. To all these 
impecunious people the Stock Ex- 
change opens its hospitable doors— 
metaphorically—offering them an 
embarrassment of investments more 
or less lucrative, and most seduc- 
tive facilities for time bargains. The 
money of these innocents, not to 
speak of their more or less illusory 
credit, goes to swell the stakes in 
the game of chance and skill that is 
open to every one who chooses to 
cut in. We are glad to know that 
there are still men in the city 
whose honour is as unimpeachable 
as their wealth. But there can be 
as little question that the tone of 
morality has never been more lax ; 
that novel opportunities offer irresist- 
ible temptations to people only too 
eager to take advantage of them ; 
that sharp practice and a talent for 
business have come to be regarded 
as almost convertible terms; that 
success covers a multitude of sins, 
and is an infallible antidote to back- 
biting; and that there is a general 
feeling that it might prove a danger- 
ous precedent, were we to encourage 
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severity upon failures or frauds. 
At all events, and under existing 
circumstances, there is no lack of ro- 
mance iu the-lives of city men; and 
it may be quite worth while to take 
a turn through their haunts, and 
call attention to a few of their most 
conspicuous types, 

Naturally we give precedence to 
the hereditary chiefs of the high 
finance — cosmopolitan _ potentates 
whose names have long been house- 
hold words in political and courtly 
as well as financial circles, from the 
shores of the Bosphorus to the 
banks of the Thames. The ap- 
proach to the city mansion of the 
Guldensterns is modest and even 
mean; they have sunk none of 
their capital in opening grand vis- 
tas before a sumptuous clevation 
with florid architraves and plate-glass 
windows. You strike down a side 
Jane from a leading thoroughfare, 
and thence turn up a courtway, 
where the uncertain light filters 
dimly between the many-storeyed 
houses that nearly meet overhead, 
You have elbow-room and breathing 
space when you reach the end of it, 
where the lofty but dingy offices of 
the Guldensterns occupy three sides 
of the little square. The outer 
courts of the establishment are easy 
enough of access; possibly the cou- 
pons of some Russian or Austrian 
‘loan may be in course of payment, 
and the gentlemen and ladies who 
are creditors of the two-headed eagle 
may be crushing up to the counter 
to receive their payment. But it 
is another thing altogether to make 
your way to the penetralia, and 
many monarchs are far more acces- 
sible than the heads of the mighty 
firm. No wonder; nor would ft be 
easy to overestimate the value of 
the minutes of those tenfold million- 
aires, For a couple of generations 
at least they have been the great 
bankers of the world, and -have 
picked and chosen their business as 
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they pleased. Emperors, kings, and 
republics one and indivisible, have 
sent special envoys who have danced 
attendance in the ante-chamber, 
sending in their names obsequi- 
ously by gentlemen ushers, Nor in 
lending their millions has the house 
looked solely to the soundness of 
the security or the probable pro- 
fits of the investment. Aspiring 
ambition has grown with their ae- 
cumulating gold, and habituated 
them to influencing the destinies of 
potentates and peoples. As Gul- 
densterns have blown hot or cold, 
the war weather-glass has risen or 
fallen, and kingdoms that sued to 
them in vain for millions have been 
bound over in spite of themselves 
to keep the peace. Given such 
a financial autocracy, verging fre- 
quently on actual dictatorship, and 
there seems no reason why the 
wealth of the house should not ex- 
pand with its imperial dreams of 
acquisition. Its members are in 
the secrets that sway the stocks of 
Europe, for their hand is on the 
helm that governs courts, We see 
the Bourses agitated with hopes and 
fears, sensitive to each ephemeral 
influence, and starting at each pass- 
ing note that Rumour sounds on 
her trumpet. Has such an insur- 
rection of the patriots really been 
planned and payed for in such a 
capital? or does the mighty mas- 
*ter of thousands of battalions 
mean to set them in motion “to 
keep the peace”? The bears and 
the bulls go in for wild gambling, 
and the shuttlecocks of the shares 
are driven up and down as one side 
or the other ply the battledores. 
Well, Guldensterns have pretty ac- 
curate information as to everything 
that is sheer guess-work with the 
rest. In their sales and their pur- 
chases they anticipate the shifting 
turns of the markets; and till the 
_ public come to discover who is com- 
missioning the buying and the sell- 
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ing, they may avail themselves to 
an almost unlimited extent of the 
legitimate advantages of their posi- 
tion, Alchymists, who are the-veri- 
table possessors of the philosopher's 
stone, everything they handle should 
turn to gold. Lucky the specula- 
tor who lays his feverish hands on a 
corner of their golden mantle. Whe- 
ther he has made the discovery of 
precious metals among untrodden 
mountains, or in the sands of some 
Pactolus that rolls at the back of the 
world—whether he has seen his way 
to develop some novel industry in 
the African deserts or the Asiatic 
steppes—if he once secure the back- 
ing of the Guldensterns, the success 
of his seheme is assured. And 
rightly so. For not only does their 


indorsement mean unlimited credit, 
but they pique themselves on never 
playing sdve to win, and their 
encouragement of any bold ad- 
venture gives it the guarantee of 


their unrivalled business experience. 
Should it please them to admit the 
public to a partnership, the super- 
fluous shares are placed with a rush, 
and float off at once with a hand- 
some premium, 

The great house has its headquar- 
ters in London, but its hands, like 
those of imperial Nuremberg, in the 
words of the old Franconian proverb, 
are stretched out through every 
land. Before the days of the tele- 
graph, the Guldensterns stood bet- 
ter even than now, for they had 
their confidential representatives in 
all the centres where there was the 
freest circulation of commerce or the 
curreney. Couriers travelling post 
and chartering special steamers, 
established a rapid interchange of 
communications, distancing the 
messengers of governments, and 
leaving rival establishments lon 
leagues in the rear. But althoug’ 
the Guldensterns no longer enjoy an 
early monopoly of public news, they 
can stil] avail themselves of their 
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intimate relations with the most 
influential foreign society. Whoseis 
that vast mansion in the shady 
gardens behind the gilded railings, 
within a couple of stone-throws of | 
the President’s Palace of the Elysée? 
It is the property of Baron Friedrich 
von Guldenstern ; its fame is in all 
the guide-books for its unrivalled 
collection of old French china and 
its inimitable cabinets of the chiefs 
of the Dutch school. The Baron- 
ess has always been one of the 
leaders of that fashionable world 
that meddles with politics, though 
she has turned frondeuse since the 
fall of the Empire. In the Ewm- 
pire’s palmy days, her autumn gath- 
erings at her country seat of Chev- 
illy used to rival the success of the 
entertainments at Compiégne. As 
for the Baron, he is still hand and 

love with his old ally, the Marshal 

resident’s minister of the finances; 
and doubtless his opinions are lis- 


-‘tened to with deference, when deli- 


cate fiscal questions come under dis- 
cussion. Another of the Von Gul- 
densterns has a palace looking out 
on the Villa Reale at Naples: an- 
other lives cheek by jowl with the 
German Emperor Unter den Linden > 
a fourth inhabits a rambling pile in 
a secluded square of Old Vienna :: 
a fifth branch has been established 
on the banks of the Neva. They 
have always set their faces against 
the family intermarriages so much 
in favour among millionaires, and 
have thrown out their ramifications 
among the aristocracy and plutocracy 
of most civilised countries. . So when 
it pleases any one of the family to 
travel, he finds himself at home all 
the world over. When one of the 
heads of the house sets out on a pro- 
gress, he has a hearty area sil 
royalties everywhere. When he 
takes his ticket from London for 
Paris, the news of hfs intentions. 
has preceded him. Before he; has 
had time to inscribe his name ia 
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the book in the ante-chamber, the 
President of the French Republic, 
be he civilian or soldier, has forward- 
ed an invitation to a friendly din- 
ner. What turn may be taken by 
the amicable chat over coffee and 
cigars we dare hardly surmise, and 
he may be sure the words of the 
visitor do not fall into heedless ears. 
Let him prolong his journey and go 
where he will, the greatest of the 
Von Guldensterns is sure to find 
himself en pays de connaissance, 
We do not know that he is a Knight 
Commander of the Medjidi. It has 
never been the way of bis family 
to be over-intimate with empires or 
individuals that carry in their shat- 
tered constitutions the seeds of in- 
evitable dissolution, Insignificant 
shreds of kingdoms, like Greece, 
would scarcely be honoured with 
his condescending patronage. But 
where things are tolerably solvent, 
he may be said to be practically nat- 
uralised. In Brussels, in Berlin, 
in Vienna, in St. Petersburg, if he 
is not a baron of the empire, or a 
prince of the realm, at least he is 
decorated with the insignia of some 
of the orders of chivalry. And 
were he to take it into his head to 
make the round of the globe, there 
is scarcely a city with pretensions 
to commercial rank, where he might 
not settle himself in an ecasy-chair, 
and make himself at home in one of 
his own counting-houses, Who 
are Lopez & Herrera of Madrid? 
Only another name for Guldenstern. 
Hernandez Brothers of the Havan- 
nah? Guldensterns again. De la 
Harpe & C'® of New Orleans? 
Toujours Guldensterns—and so on 
indefinitely. But if riches be a 
snare, colossal wealth is a great safe- 
guard from manifold temptations ; 


- and it may be said that itis matter 


of course that the Guldensterns, the 
bankers of princes and the confi- 
dants of Cabinets, should bear a 
character for unblemished honour 
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and probity. All the same in these 
days it is something to be able to 
point with pride tothe purity of some 
great names in the city ; and the Gul- 
densterns have attained so excep- 
tional a financial position, that. they 
reflect credit on the city of London 
by making it the grand’ centre of 
their operations. 

Many of their countrymen have 
come hither as well, and the Teuton 
immigration in the last half-century 
reminds one of the incursions of the 
hordes of Hengist and Horsa. . Till 
the other day, the enterprise of the 
Germans found no adequate vent at 
home. Beforethe Viennese launched 
out into mad speculation, with the 
courage of men who had never 
burned their fingers ; before the Ber- 
liners had dreamed of state banks, 
or seen their martial government 
handling foreign milliards,—trade 
and finance were still in swaddling- 
clothes, except in Hamburg, Frank- 
fort, and some of the Hanse cities. 
In a great capital, with 50,000 
troops in garrison, it was a mat- 
ter of time and elaborate negotia- 
tion getting cash in exchange for a 
ten-pound draft. It was passed 
through a grating to the spectacled 
cashier, who subjected it to the 
ordeals of sight, touch, and occa- 
sionally of smell, before his distrust 
fully consented to liquidate it in 
depreciated eighteen-penny notes, 
or debased and bulky bullion. 
Thus it became a simple rule of 
three to calculate roughly what 
might be. the expenditure of time 
and trouble in obtaining accommo- 
dation, say to the extent of £1000. 
No wonder that intelligent Germans 
who desired to be rich, sought 
foreign climes for the scenes of 
their efforts, Fortune has smiled 
on their courage, perseverance, and 
frugality ; and they-have begun to 
elbow Englishmen aside, even in 
our own colonies ard East Indian 
dependencies. You find them act- 
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ing as bankers and consuls in semi-. insinuating manners; and a sharp 


barbarous cities all the world over; 
but more wonderful than all is the 
way they have pushed to the front 
in. London, where they might have 
been supposed to have entered 
under welter weights. But if they 
figure conspicuously in every grade 
of the financial hierarchy, it must be 
owned that they have their share 
of blacklegs among them. By way 
of pendant to our picture of the 
princely Guldensterns, let us take 
one of those countrymen of theirs, 
who, lightly loaded with scruples, 
has been crossing country towards 
fortune by the shortest cuts, caring 
little whether they be clean or dirty. 
To the Baron von Guldenstern 
Mr. Courad Lloyd is very much 
what the “false caliph” in the 
‘Arabian Nights’? was to the mag- 
nificent Commander of the Faith- 
ful. The false caliph, it will be 
remembered, had built himself a 
palace of delights on the banks 
of the Tigris, surrounded him- 
self with troops of parasites, and 
affected « state that half eclipsed 
the gorgeous glories of Haroun al 
Raschid. | Whether the impostor 
could “live the pace” with the ab- 
solute master of the souls, bodies, 
and pruperty of millions, was a 
question that time would probably 
answer in the negative. But Lloyd 
is not a German name, it may be 
objected, whatever Conrad may be. 
Very true ; and thereby there hangs 
a characteristic tale. For Herr Con- 
rad started’ in life with the patrony- 
mic of Lowenthal; and the presump- 
tion is, it was one of the things he 
had come by honestly in the course 
of a somewhat checkered career. 
Some five-and-twenty years ago, 
Herr Liwenthal was creeping into 
a thriving business in cigars in one 
of the crooked alleys in the neigh- 
hourhood of the Bank and the Stock 
Exchange, He was a dark, well- 
favoured little man of exceedingly 


clean-cut, nose, and lips by no means 
full, betrayed no sign of a Hebrew 
origin, That he had the shrewd 
business qualities of the ancient 

ople was very sure, however. 
His savings accumulated, and he 
cast about for ways of investing 
them to better advantage than in 
canisters of Bristol bird’s-eye and 
cases of home-grown Havannahs. 
A man like Herr Lowenthal does 
not live and gossip for nothing 
within a couple of gunshots of the 
centres of city life. The clients 
who enjoyed his cigars and conver- 
sational powers were chiefly in that 
set of the jeunesse dorée who live 
hard if they work steadily, and 
who are almost as often in press- 
ing need of accommodation as 
those gentlemen of the West End 


on whom they model themselves 


respectfully from a distance. Liw- 
enthal soon became a pretty reg- 
ular customer for stamped paper 
with the stationer round the corner, 
and his bill connection promised 
to extend beyond any amount of 
capital he could keep at.call. He 
found it profitable in more ways 
than one. The gentlemen he as- 
sisted on terms more or less onerous 
would not uufrequently pay him a 
percentage of his discount in the 
shape of putting him on to a gogd 
thing. Léwenthal took to talking 
stocks, shares, and new speculations ; 
then on the strength of some likely 
“ tip” he would launch out in little 
ventures on his own account; and 
it became apparent, when he had 
combined practice, with theory, that 
his guides and ccunsellers were 
babes and sucklings to him. His 
ambition grew as his cupidity was 

atified, although as yet -he had 
Bat hazy visions of the possibilities 
of the future looming before him. 
Had it been otherwise, he would 
scarcely have thought it such a 
marvellous piece of luck when he 
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married the daughter and co-heiress 
of old Mr. Solomons of Cork Street, 
with whom the exigencies of his bill- 
discounting business had brought 
him into rather friendly relations. 
Mrs, Liweuthal was a splendid wo- 
mau, but her breeding was hardly 
80 conspicuous as her Hebrew blood 
and features. The match seemed a 
mésalliance to the venerable Solo- 
mons; but he consvled himself with 
the thought that it was something 
to have a son-in-law who, in his 


.aingular aptitude for finance, ap- 


peared to be the incarnate spirit of 


- multiplication. 


When his father-in-law’s death 


‘feft him something like a capitalist, 


Léwenthal, with considerable search- 
ings of heart, disposed of the good- 
will of the cigar-shop. As yet 


_ social aspirations had scarcely been 


developed in him; he felt dépaysé 
when away from the little back den, 
where he had indulged in so many 
profitable talks, to borrow the lan- 
guage of worthy John Bunyan ; and 
the sale threw him out of familiar 
intercourse with a vety useful circle 
of acquaintances. Mrs. Lowenthal, 
however, had been peremptory ; 
and on mature reflection the worthy 
en r determined to eclipse themsclves 
or a season before rising again on 
the horizon to break out in.a more 
brilliant career. The cigar-shop sold, 
its late proprietor had taken one 
of those decisive resolutions which 
mark the man of will and genius. 
He would break once for all with 
his’ Lowenthal antecedents, so far 
at least as the envious world would 
allow him. He would wash his 
hands of money-dealing in retail, 
and introduce himself to the city 
in a wholesale line: of business, 
The worst of it was, that patrony- 
mic of Léwenthal was somewhat 
“‘kenspeckle,” as we say in Scot- 


‘fand. Why not’ change it then ? 


suggested his wife. And Conrad 


~eame slowly into the idea he had 
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* scouted, and conferred on himself 


the name and the arms of Lloyd. 
Mrs. “ Lloyd,” as they had made up 
their minds to a change, would have 
preferred to rechristen themselves 
by something more sentimentally 
aristocratic. Her fancy had been 
exercised in that way at the mo- 
ment, for she had just called her 
second-born girl Gunbilda, But 
her husband, with bis native shrewd- 
ness said “no;” and after careful 
deliberation he pitched upon a name 
which was solid without being sen- 
sational, and which had a savour of 
wealth in city nostrils, 

’'Twere long to tell all the on- 
ward steps in the Lloyds’ progress, 
from the showy semi-detached villa 
at Sydenham, in which they opened 
house on their return from the Con- 
tinent, to the flaunting palace near 
Princes’ Gate where they are sensu- 


‘ously domiciled to-day. From the 


beginning Lloyd had his usual Inck, 
and he found the times specially 
favourable to him. There was a 
glut of capital surging about in 
search of outlets, and a host of busy 
heads aud hands were hard at work 
opening up channels to attract it. 
Lloyd was in his element at once; 
and, like Napoleon coming on the 
scene of operations at the siege of 
Toulon, his gifts were speedily ac- 
knowledged by gentlemen who had 
the faculty of judging. The slip- 
pery Conrad had powers of clinging 
and suction that can only be com- 
pared to those of Victor Hugo’s 
ideal devil-fish. Did a ‘capitalist 
hold out a finger, Conrad soon laid 
a clutch on the arm, and’ almost 
insensibly worked himself onward 
to the fast embrace there was no 
getting rid of. After all, he was 
eminently useful; though some- 
times his patrons smarted under 
the consciousness that it would be 
inconvenient, if not impossible, to 
break with him. As a jackal, he 
was unrivalled. Perpetually on the 
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rowl, he went scenting about with 
bis nose sniffing the air among 
schemes good, bad, and indifferent, 
which he sifted with equal shrewd- 
ness and patience. It was no con- 
cern of his to estimate remote con- 
tingencies, and foreeast the ossi- 
bilities of a distant future. hat 
he looked out for was something 
plausible enough to insure the 
shares being placed with a_ rush, 
aud carried at once to a satisfactory 
premium—something which could 
be sufficiently inflated to float till 
the next panic should bring a gen- 
eral collapse. So far as that went, 
his perception was pretty near infal- 
lible. hen he placed a man with 
an idea in communication with 
men of money, it was long odds 
that a deal would be the result; 
and neither of the parties dreamed 
of grudging their intermediary the 
commission and bonus he had hon- 
ourably earned. So the name of 
Lloyd quiekly got bruited about 
among the cliques that were most 
interested in appreciating and re- 
warding his talents. Svon there 
were very few of the “ best things 
out” that he did not manage to 
have a finger or a hand in. 

Had old Mr. Solomons been still 
in the flesh, the achievements of 
his son-in-law would have made 
him open his eyes doubly. For 
Mr. Lloyd had ceased to trouble 
himself about the shillings that Mr. 
Liwenthal had once looked after 
so closely ; and he had inoculated 
Mrs. Lloyd, née Miss Solomons, into 
his new-born notions of judicious 
extravagance. They kept something 
like open house in the Sydenham 
villa. They feasted certain of their 
second-class business acquaintances 
at the Trafalgar and the Star and 
Garter. They had set up a mail 
phaeton on the highest hung springs, 
drawn by a pair of gigantic step- 
pers, heavily caparisoned with the 
most showy of harness; and in 


that chariot Mrs. Lloyd blazed out 
magnificent in toilets resplendent 
enough to shame the tiger-lilies. 
Mr. Lloyd’s own costume was now 
carefully soigné. He found time 
to look to his tless. boots in 
the muddiest weather — the fact 
was, that it came naturally to him 
to conceal all traces of the dirt 
through which he picked his ste 
—and he spent a small fortune in. 
hothouse flowers for the .button- 
hole of the frockcoat that fitted so 
closely to his figure. 

He moved from Sydenham te 
‘Dulwich, to what had been the 
hereditary residence of certain pri- 
vate bankers who had been brought 
to grief by joint-stock competition. 
By this time his name had consid- 
eration enough to make it worth. 
while to court him for the boards 
of certain new financial establish- 
ments. The managing directors of 
these had to come to an understand- 
ing with him, for he was not a man 
to be hoodwinked. No doubt his: 
share of the directors’ fees was but a 
small percentage of the remunera- 
tion he levied for his trouble; after 
all, while times were good he earned - 
it amply, for his influence with the 
contingent of adventurous traders 
brought plenty of grist to the mills. 
But clouds came drifting up on the 
commercial horizon, and these haley- 
on days of inflation were to close-in 
blackness and storm. The Celestial: 
Bank, of which Mr. Conrad Lloyd- 
was the chairman, saw its £20 shares 
fall in a month from £40 premium 
to £17 discount, when unsatisfac- 
tory telegrams from headquarters in 
Shanghai compelled it to shut. its 
doors in Old Broad Street. The 
Grand Persiau Finance Association, 
which had been understood to be 
coining tomaums, sent its shares. to 
zero by a £10 call, “to place it in 
a strong position for liquidation, 
ptevious to amalgamating with the 
great Parisian house of Jules Dur- 
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and & C'*.” ‘The Cosmopolitan Dis- 
count had enough to do in looking 
after its own paper; and as for the 
Hispano-Havannah Contract Cor- 
poration, it came to unutterable 
gtief under the superincumbent 
weight of contracts suddenly be- 
come unremunerative. Men who had 
time to. spare from meditating on 
their own troubles, shook their heads 
over the imminent fate of Lloyd. A 
striking’ illustration of the vanity 
of riches, and the instability of 


_ earthly things! But not a bit of it. 
If that versatile gentleman is des- | 


tined to. point a moral, at all events 
his turn had not come as yet. He 
shook his wings like the stormy 
petrel, and was skimming along 
more lively than ever above the 
waves of the starm. 

What precautions he might have 
taken, when he was assuring his re- 
serve funds, people scarcely ventured 
to surmise; but he silenced scandal 
and rumour by making a fresh flit- 
ting. The properties of one of the 
most eminent of city bill-brokers 
had been brought into the market by 
the creditors. Herr Conrad bought 
them for hard eash at a fancy price, 
and soon a sumptuous pile was ris- 
ing among the yew woods on the 
picturesque slopes of the Surrey 
hills, The apartments, the stables, 
the picture-galleries, and the endless 
ranges of conservatories, were all 
furnished to match; the only diffi- 
culty was to supply suitable guests, 
and that proved insurmountable. 
The financier’s fame had preceded 


him, and the neighbours he !onged | 


to know declined to know him on 
any terms. That may have decided 
him to try his social luck a few 
years later in his town palace, 
which, being built in great mea- 
sure to his own designs, was an 
astonishing specimen of the florid 
Composite. There he had no 


difficulty in filling his hospitable 


dining-halls ; and though the com- 
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pany was undoubtedly mixed, some 
of it was socially unimpeachable. 
For all this time he had been busy 
extending his business relations; . 
and since the wreck of companies 
in the last panic, he found men of 
undeniable position, eager to mect 
his advances. Many a worthy ex- 
director was being sadly harassed by 
calls and a concourse of claims which 
must either be met or compromised. 
In such cases the tact and counsels 
of Mr. Conrad Lloyd were better 
worth having than those of the clev- 
erest solicitor in bankruptcy. He 
had the credit of having “squared” 
half the official liqnidators, and when 
he would not be persuaded to act 
as intermediary, could at least ad- 
vise as to how you had best ap- 
proach them. Having helped the 
man he singled out for salvation, 
he took excellent care not to relax 
his hold, especially if the other could 
boast of a title, or made a figure in 
West-End society. Mr. Lloyd came 
to have a dozen débonnaire, young, 
middle-aged members of the aristo- 
cracy in Parliament at his beck and 
call; and with most of these protégés 
he had managed so, that it was 
with extreme reluctance they re- 
fused him any thing. 

Did he desire to strengthen a 
board that should retain the confi- 
dence of the clergyman and the 
widow, he had the materials round 
his own mahogany, ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Hence it was that 
speculators from all quarters op- 
pressed him with offers of schemes 
of finance, when, to tell the truth, 
his own noble name had been so 
blown upon and tainted that its 
appearance in a prospectus would 
have been the death-warrant of the 
undertaking. He could help them, 
too, by that marvellous instinct 
that had been developed and refined 
by his wide experience. It does not 
do to scatter your proposals broad- 
cast, so that next-door neighbours of 
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different degree may compare notes, 
Herr Conrad’s experience had care- 
fully educated a staff, whose chief 
recommendations -were a certain 
nicety of discrimination. Personally 
he revised the voluminous registers, 
that were scheduled A, B, C, &c., 
and contained some 100,600 odd 
names and addresses, Those on the 
A list were men safe to send in 
applications, if you could only hit 
their fancies. Some were supposed 
to affect credit establishments ; 
some pinned their faith on loans 
and bonds; others on railways. 
Some were known to nibble at 
mines, while others had a weak- 
ness for miscellaneous investments. 
Many in the inferior categories 
who were marked doubly dubious, 
had notoriously means that they 
might possibly be tempted to ven- 
ture. When the applications came 
pouring in, Mr. Lloyd or his famil- 
iars were the men to pronounce on 
them. Certain gentlemen might be 
trusted to hold: others were pretty 
sure to sell and send down the 
shares by realising at a premium. 
His offices grew from a modest set 
of rooms, till at last he made ar- 
rangements for the occupation of the 
premises of one of his defunct banks, 
with ample accommodation for some 
seventy clerks, to say nothing of 
supernumeraries in times of pressure. 
Friends who fancied they had the 
clue to the office secrets, talked 
facetiously of Herr Conrad and his 
seventy thieves: be shrugged his 
shoulders, sacked his gains, and had 
the sense to feel flattered ‘rather 
than: otherwise. The reputation of 
rigid integrity would have been 
equally ridiculous and unprofitable. 

In truth some of the scandals 
he had been involved in had been 
flagrant enough. The money one 
man wakes in a business like his, 
must necessarily be lost by some 
one else; and it is a proof of the 
truth of the Eastern proverb, that 


curses like chickens come home to 
roost, that our friend’s prosperi 

grew day by day, in the midst of 
the execrations of those who loudly 
proclaimed themselves his victims. 
His righteous soul was vexed 
with ungrateful law proceedings. 
It is true that his native shrewd- 
ness, by the aid of technicalities, 
judiciously taken advantage of by 
ingenious counsel, saved him from 
being condemned to make restitu- 
tion; but he could not avoid incon- 
venient exposure and severe de- 
nunciations by austere Areopagites. 
Several of his defunct companies 
were resuscitated in judgment against 
him, and ‘a virtuous press followed 
suit in the line that had been taken 
by the judges. Had but a tenth of 
all they said of him been false, he 
might have vindicated his character 
in actions for libel and recovered 
swinging damages. As he sat down 
peaceably under the imputations, it 
may be assumed that he shrank 
from cross-examination, and feared 
further disclosures. It might have 
been supposed to follow as a logi- 
cal consequence that Lloyd would 
have withdrawn from public life to 
enjoy his gains in modest retire- 
ment. But not a bit of it. , Though 
times are said to be slack, the estab- 
lishment in Old Broad Street does 
nearly as much business as ever, 
and its head still enjoys nearly as 
much social consideration. No one 
contributes more generously to all 
and sundry schemes of benevolence; 
if ever there is a lack of funds forsome 
public object, Mr. Lloyd is the man, 
more suo, to elbow himself patron- 
isingly into the breach. No doubt 
his long success, his peculiar powers, 
and the mass of delicate information 
he has accumulated, have conspired 
to establish a certain terrorism. 
Speculators and adventurers, whe- 
ther respectable or disreputable, feel 


‘themselves bound in prudence to 


secure his good word, But when all 













































is said, it is a significant sign of the 
tone of city morality that his credit 
stands practically as high as ever, 
while his company is courted by 
troops of flattering friends. 

Indeed, “Tell me the company 
you keep and I will tell you what 
you are” is a maxim that should 
surely be regarded as exploded. It 
would seem, at least, that nowa- 
days a man may know whom he 
pleases east of St. Paul’s, and in- 
volve himself to any extent in the 
most ambiguous business relations, 
without much risk of being looked 
at askance by those familiar asso- 
eiates at the West End, whose 
personal honour has never been 
breathed upon. Gentlemen like 
Mr. Conrad Lloyd, and others who 
make a practice of keeping even 
more religiously in the background, 
give regular retaining fees in one 
shape or another to nobles, baronets, 
members of Parliament. With one 
or two exceptions that prove the 
rule, you have never seen the name 
of Mr. Emmanuel Baggs advertised 


jin connection with a company. 


Yet Mr. Baggs, whose fortune has 
been made by other speculations, 
has turned more of his capital into 
international telegram wires than 
any other two gentlemen in Europe. 
Telegraph companies are become Mr. 
Baggs’s specialities. Does he then 
modestly decline any share in the ad- 
ministration of concerns in which 
he has so considerable a stake? By 
no means, As is well known to 
the initiated, the Right Honourable 
the Viscount Killarney is not only 
Baggs’s fidus Achates, but actually 
his alter ego. How the pair came 
to an understanding may be briefly 
related. The Viscount, head of an 
Anglo-Irish family whose peerage 
dates from the days of the Union, 
had good birth, good manners, good 
talents, but no money, Trade and 
marriage were the alternative courses 
that lay open to him to better him- 
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self, and his tastes rather carried 
him towards the former without 
prejudice to falling back on the 
Jatter. It is possible that the ac- 
quaintance he formed with Mr. 
Baggs may help him in both objects, 
for that gentleman has a couple of 
daughters — co-heiresses, But if 
that illustrious financier speculates 
on his lordship as an eligible son- 
in-law, he seems to have resolved to 
help him to a competency as a pre- 
liminary. He had sounded the noble 
Viscount and believed him just the 
man for his purpose. Lord Killar- 
ney had scruples and principles 
enough to make him express him- 
self at company meetings with that 
conviction of honesty that comes of 
a clear conscience, while Mr. Baggs 
was glad to believe he might be 
thoroughly trusted as a confederate. 
But, on the other hand, he did not 
stand punctiliously on his freedom 
of action, and was content to let Mr. 
Baggs take the responsibility for his 
conscience and actions within cer- 
tain limits. 

Thenceforward the two have 
worked harmoniously, with little 
affectation of secrecy as to their 
connection. At Bagys’s great ban- 
quets in the frescoed dining-hall of 
his Piccadilly mansion, the Viscount 
very generally figures at the foot of 
the table. He or Mr. Baggs—it is 
one and the same thing—is chair- 
man of the Indo-Polynesian Tele- 
graphs, and a director of the Kur- 
rachee, Kashmir, and Kashgar; of 
the South African Inter-Colonial ; 
of the Scandinavian and Siberian, 
and half-a-dozen others. It. is 
notorious that eight years ago, 
when the great Huddersfield man 
took him up, the Viscount had 
scarcely a sovereign to bless himself 
with. Now it would sound rank 
blasphemy to question his capa- 
bility of qualifying for anything; 
and yet. his patron is not a man 
who has made his position by giv- 
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ing anything without an equivalent. 
The Viscount rattles his loose change 
voluptuously in his roomy trouser- 
pockets, and talks as if he had the 
wealth of California in reversion, 
while Baggs looks on and listens 
with a benevolent smile; so the 
presumption is that they are mutu- 
ally satisfied. 

Evil tongues and malevolent pens 
spare no one; butalthough something 
has been said and written against 
the partners in the confederation of 
Baggs and Killarney, we may ask 
who in the city would escape ston- 
ing were these gentlemen to be con- 
demned on such shadowy allegations? 
It is true there may be a taint of 
suspicion about odd fluctuations in 
the telegraph shares. What of that? 
If we are to listen to vague insinua- 
tions against merchant princes like 
Baggs, who is hand in glove with 
the aristocracy, from princes and 
ambassadors downwards, we might 
as well believe those vulgar reports 
that our most eminent railway mag- 
nates are still as venal as when their 
poor old railway king was sent bank- 
rupt across the Channel, a scape- 
goat to carry away the sins of his 
class; that many of these gentlemen 
would not find it worth their while to 
canvass: industriously for the privi- 
lege of sacrificing their time at.the 
boards, if they did not make a prac- 
tice of ‘“‘ working the oracle” on the 
Stock Exchange on the eve of each 
declaration of a dividend. 

There is a deal of envy and 
malice in this world, as Bagys very 
feelingly remarks; and although 
Killaraey may have somewhat easy 
notions as to the privileges and re- 


' sponsibilities of a managing direc- 


tor, yet it is certain that the invest- 
ing herd may do worse than pin 
their faith on him. They cannot, 
or they ought not, in conscience to 
expect gentlemen of his station to 
manage their affairs for them with- 
out charging a suitable commission. 


Nor is there any particular reason 
why Killarney should not carry 
things off with a confident swagger, 
since that is his peculiar Hibernian 


‘style. He is incapable of conduct 


that would strike him as rascally. 
But the odd thing is, that indivi- 
duals who have been actually con- 
victed before the tribunals of lend- 
ing honovrable names to frandu- 
lent transactions, who have been 
denounced in language the most 
insulting by legal luminaries, should 
walk out of the law courts scarcely 
a whit the worse, save for the costs 
and the sums in which they have 
been cast in restitution. Look at 
that very jovial clubman, county 
gentleman, and politician, Mr, Lush- 
ington Dawkins. He sat for his 
county before he came down to a 
borough. He has held ‘office as a 
Junior Lord of the Treasury, and 
his respectable political antecedents 
as much as his notorious necessities 
recommended him to the munificent 
consideration of promoters. Lloyd 
and Baggs have each taken him 
up in turn, and he took a lead in 
financing the Metropolitan Advance 
Association and the Bank of the 
Bosphorus into discreditable insolv- 
ency, before he got mixed up in the 
Grand El Dorado Lode of Nevada 
(Limited). Proceedings in the 
matters of the two former com- 
pam never got farther than the 

rd Mayor sitting in the Mansion 
House ; so that though his. bloff 
lordship was betrayed into mutter- 
ing observations about ‘ sharpers” 
and “swindlers,” the charity that 
thinketh no evil might give the 
inculpated the benefit of a doubt. 
But the explosion of the El Dorado 
blew every one implicated in it sky- 
high, leaving none of them a serap 
of excuse or even an atom of ex- 
tenuating circumstances, At least, 
as Vice-Chancellor Blunt remarked 
subsequently with extreme frank- 
ness, if they were not idiots, they 
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must’ be -scoundrels; and no one 
who has the pleasure of Mr. Daw- 
kins’s intimacy would be disposed to 
set him. down in the former cate- 
gory. The Grand El Dorado Lode 
was situated somewhere in the wilds 
of Arizona. Queer convulsions of 
benevolent nature had cast up 
masses of nearly virgin ore in a 
small chain of invaluable moun- 
tains, The Right Hon. Rufus 
Sharke, an ex - Senator, ex - State 
Governor of the great Republic, 
and one or two kindred spirits, 
had unpatriotically disposed to an 
English syndicate of American re- 
sources of incalculable value for a 
bagatelle of six millions of dollars. 
Mr. Dawkins and his confederates 
vouched for the estimates of the 
American gentlemen. When floods 
of water broke out of the desert 
into the mines, just as the veivs ap- 
peared to be squandering themselves 
hopelessly in the rock, the investi- 
gating committee of the sharehold- 
ers elicited astounding “disclosures. 
They impeached their chairman, up- 
set the board, and sent out a spe- 
cial mission of inquiry. The man- 
aging director purchased immunity 
from prosecution by the production 
of a variety of confidential docu- 
ments he had had the prudence to 
retain against contingencies he had 
prognosticated ; and it was on subtle 
technicalities that the board escaped 
being sentenced in a body to seques- 
tration ‘in Portland. Yet Mr. Daw- 
kins’s rollicking voice in Parliament 
was only temporarily silenced: he 
found a fresh seat in spite of the 
efforts of his opponent to make 
political capital out of his misad- 
ventures: he still retains the ear 
‘of the House, which welcomes the 
blunt humour that tickles it: so it 
is but natural that he should be as 
boisterous as before over his rubber 
at the club, and criticise the chef’s 
cookery in tones as stentorian as 
All that leniency’ and lati- 


ever. 
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tude are, no doubt, in favour of 
commercial adventure; but it is a 
disagreeable reflection for joint-stock 
shareholders (limited) that their 
erring directors have virtually a 
plenary indulgence from _ social 
condemnation, if their counsel can 
pull them through the meshes of 
the toils that are spread bv the law. 
After all, however, bona fide in- 
vestments in everything from con- 
sols to foreign mining “ rubbish” 
and Costa Rica scrip, are estimated 
to form something less than a twen- 
tieth of the business transactions on 
the Stock Exchange. The vast bulk 
of the speculation is in time bargains, 
where the only money that changes 
hands is in “ differences.” How do 
the seventeen hundred or so of sworn 
stock-holders practising in the city 
of London continue to avoid insol- 
vency, to say nothing of amassing 
fortunes? Assuredly not by their 
commissions in legitimate invest- 
ments in consols, railway scrip, &e. 
No: their great reliance is on three 
classes of clients;—the thorough- 
going professional speculator, who 
is in a very small minority, and 
requires to be very exceptionally 
gifted; on the customer who takes 
a turn in the markets now and then, 
when he chances to get “a tip,” or 
to take a fancy ; and on the victim 
who comes predestined to the shears, 
and who, after blundering along 
through a brief career, leaves every 
shred of his fleece behind him. 
Messrs. Levi and Scattergold, stock- 
brokers, have their offices in Bishop’s 
Court, off Lothbury, and are highly 
respectable men in the profession. 
Mr. Levi, the senior partner, is a 
cousin of the great Hebrew families, 
the Mosses and Matamoros, and his 
relationship to them was the basis 
of his firm’s excellent connection. 
If a man should desire to buy £5000 
consols, it is nothing to him to know 
who else may be purchasers. But if 
he thinks of dabbling in Turks or 
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Peruvians, the transactions of those 
supposed to be behind the scenes 
may give him invaluable hints as to 
bulling or bearing. We may be cer- 
tain that Levi knows too well on 
which side his bread is buttered to 
breathe a syllable of the dealings of 
his wealthy relatives, But the sus- 
picion of the mysterious knowledge 
he must possess has served him ex- 
éellently. Levi looks as if he car- 
ried his partner’s cares as well as 
his own—the image of embodied 
gravity when he is button-holed for 
a bit of advice. He is bent in the 
shoulders and meagre of frame, with 
a melancholy smile and a nervous 
twitching about the lips, as if they 
were trving to get rid of the taste of 
vinegar. Scattergold, again, is the 
man of the world and of society— 
one of the gayest flowers of the bril- 
liant plutocracy of the city. Were it 
not for the dashing ent of his clothes, 
the swelling fall of bis trousers, the 
set of his frock-coat, the knowing 
curl of his glossy hat, with his fresh 
complexion and his stalwart swag- 
ger, you might take him for a fox- 
hunting squire from the provinces, 
He hunts, of course—as he does 
many other things—with her Ma- 
jesty’s stag-hounds, the East Surrey, 
and the Brighton harriers. THe gen- 


erally begins a business interview. 


with some remark about the weather 
or the scent, the condition of the 
rivers or the prospects of the pheas- 
ants, He drives to Bishop’s Court 
in a dashing T-cart, and rides back 
. along the Embankment to his Re- 
gent Street chambers on a bucketing 
weight-carrier. But he is just as good 
a man of business in his way as Levi, 
and Levi has every confidence in his 
junior partner. Scattergold may talk 
hunting or shooting to the younger 
clients who drop in on him in Bishop’s 
Court. But, en revanche, when fhe 


exchanges hospitalities with them, 
or when he cuts out in the intervals 
of a friendly rubber, he has a won- 
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derful knack of bringing round the 
conversation to business, Hearing 
him drop incidental allusions — to 
happy hits made from his office, 
with his beaming face and his air 
of prosperous unconcern, you see 
nothing but the rosy side of specu- 
lation, and have Alraschar-dreams 
of its golden prizes, Scattergold 
laughingly makes av entry or two 
in his little Russia-leather memo- 
randum-book ; and next morning bis 
host or guest wakens up with an 
interest in the market fluctuations 
in Nicaraguans, Lombards, or some- 
thing of the kind. 

Are the sunny looks of Scattergold 
a veritable indication of the actual 
life of even the most successful and 
insouciant speculator? You would 
scarcely say so if you saw behind 
the scenes ; and the chances are that, 
though Scattergold ventures but sel- 
dom on his own account, he will 
Jook as old a man as his partner Levi, 
should he ever be spared to that 
gentleman’s years. For he is con- 
tinually on the scramble from night 
to morning, hearing or telling some 
new thing—trying to read between 
the lines of telegrams, or thrilling to 
the startling announcement of news 
that has exploded like a bomb-shell 
on the floor of the crowded Stock 
Exchange. He must be a good 
actor too, and perpetually exercising 
his histrionic powers, The bulk of 
the firm’s business, as we said, is in 
time bargains. The veteran gam- 
blers, when securing their profits, 
look very closely to every 1-16th. 
The more risky the markets they 
deal in, the wider the margins be- 
tween the prices for buyers and 
sellers; and whether the venture 
turn out profitably or the reverse 
must greatly depend on the taet of 
the go-between. If Scattergold is 
charged with selling bear of a lot 
of Turks when the markets are sen- 
sitive; on early advices that the 
Sultan has just ordered a couple of 
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new ironclads, and bought the great 
Delhi Diamond to grace the brow 
of the reigning odajisque, he strolls 
in among the dealers with a studied 
indifference of demeanour. Should 
the shrewd ones fancy they read 
him aright, they will conjure up 
possibilities of flattering news, send 
the market up with a rush, and 
make Mr. Scattergold his price ac- 
cordingly, And when money is 
easy and rumours are rife, that sort 
of speculative business leads on to 
tremendous commitments for the ac- 
count; and squaring matters through 
the anxious settling days thins flow- 
ing locks and turns them to grey, 
and traces youthful cheeks with the 
lines of innumerable wrinkles. 

Some men, it is true, escape more 
cheaply... There are the cold- 
blooded, impenetrable individuals 
who feel for themselves almost as 
little as for others; who are troubled 
neither with indigestion, insomnia, 
nor scruples of conscience ; and who 
can count in the most desperate 
contingency on the absolute control 
of their nerves. There is Demetri 
Rodoscalchos, for instance, Levi and 
Scattergold’s most constant client, 
the kinsmen of the houses of Mata- 
moro and Moss not excepted. Rod- 
oscalchos is a boon companion and 
close ally of Scattergold’s, although 
the latter, who is the Greek’s junior 
by a dozen of years, stands in mor- 
tal awe of him, for Rodoscalchos 
never lets sentiment interfere with 

ebusiness. When he gives a commis- 
sion there is a harsh metallic ring 
in his voice; and when he chooses 
to take it into his head that his 
orders have been executed unsatis- 
factorily, there is a gleam in his 
hard grey eye that sends a shudder 
through the spinal marrow. If he 
thought he should be better served 
elsewhere, he would change his 
brokers at a moment’s notice. If 
he believed that any laches of theirs 
laid them open to an action, he 
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would sue them without a moment's 
hesitation. 

Since Mr. Rodoscalchos threw up 
his clerkship with a Greek shipping 
firm in Liverpool, be has never pro- 
fessed to be anything in particular. 
On appointments of £150 to £200 
a-year, he managed to make some 
£30,000 in eotton and arms during 
the American war. He came to 
London, where, in the buoyant year» 
that preceded 1866, he took to pro- 
moting, directing, &c. Naturally, 
he worked himself into a promiscu- 
ous stock-jobbing connection, and 
he was never happy when his money 
was lying idle. As he had turned 
so many bales of cotton into cash, 
he had no difficulty in commanding 
credit. It is marvellous how Greeks 
trust each other abroad, whatever 
may be their mutual jealousies at 
home: more wonderful still, how 
seldom they have reason to repent 
doing so. Less _ constitutionally 
sanguine than most of his country- 
men, Rodoscalchos took alarm ip 
time on the approach of the great 
panic, and submitting to a moderate 
loss, withdrew in expectation of his 
revenge. When the herd were 
flinging away their holdings at any 
figure, and no one dared to make a 
bid for the sound securities that were 
going a-begging, Rodoscalchos cut 
in again, to realise in due course 
with proportionate returns. Since 
then, constant speculation has been 
the breath of his nostrils. He haunts 
the markets, and would be utterly 
miserable if he did not keep “in 
the swim” of a current of excite- 
ment. His dealings are chiefly in 
oriental securities, because he keeps 
up a close and confidential corre- 
spondence with merchants and 
money-lenders in the chief oriental 
commercial centres. He spends a 
small fortune on the telegrams. in 
cipher that pass between his city 
rooms in Birehin Lane and cer- 
tain premises in the Fanar and 
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Galata, or in the great square of 
Alexandria. Although he is not 
a man to grudge himself anything, 
you may be sure he does not throw 
away his money. It is provoking, 
no doubt, to have to pay for the 
transfhission of canards that may 
prove disastrous; but every now 
and then, on the other hand, he 
receives some pregnant and preci- 
ous intelligence, Neither Levi nor 
Scattergold suspected anything one 
fine autumn morning, when their 
friend sauntered jauntily into their 
chambers, and with a matter-of-fact 
order, mentioned almost inciden- 
tally, to sell £70,000 Turks, general 
debt. As he was closing the door 
behind him, he held it ajar to call 
in again, “ You may as well make 
the £70,000 £100,000,” and with 
that he vanished. Then Seatter- 
gold pricked his ears, and would 
have asked a question had he not 
known it would be useless, As it 
was, he exchanged a word or two 
with his partner, and they sold.a 
trifle of Turks on their joint ac- 
count. Had they followed the steps 
of their worthy client, and seen 
him dropping in on a succession of 
offices to give similar ‘selling com- 
missions, they might possibly have 
felt jealous, but decidedly they 
would have increased their venture. 
As it was, they regarded their tri- 
fling gain with intense disgust, when 
two days later came the commence- 
ment of the Porte’s defalcations, of 
which one of Rodosealchos’ Constan- 
tinople friends had had early inti- 
mation. 

It is the Greek’s strong point 
that he never loses his head while 
winning ; but all the same, he is 
an admirable loser. For once, he 
and his Egyptian allies had been 
left out in the cold’ when the Brit- 
ish Government bought the Suez 
Canal stock. He had been selling a 
heavy bear of Egvpts, and’ had been 
caught to a most inconvenient ex- 


tent. For the pleasant smile«he 
wore through these most tryi 
deys, he might have been a French 
child in the gardens of the Tuil- 
leries, delightedly watching the 
mounting of its toy balloon. He 
saw Egyptians inflating steadily 
from 52 to 74; and yet no one but 
himself had the faintest suspicion 
of the amount he stood possibly to 
lose. The very continuatiors he 
had to pay were disastrous ; but he 
kept his accounts open, patiently 
abiding his time. And he accepted 
his diminished losses with some- 
thing like triumph when he got 
out at a trifle over 60 on the dis- 
missal of Nubar Pacha, 

What chance have simple ama- 
teurs with men like the iron- 
sheathed Rodoscalchos, or even wigh 
occasional jobbers like Levi or 
Scattergold? We need not say 
much of the Hon. Major Hardup, 

e 


‘who occasionally goes in for a sa 


ora purchase as he might take or 
lay the odds on the Derby or the 
Leger; he makes a shift somehow 
to pay up when he loses, and takes 
his time about trying again. But 


‘very different is the case of poor 


Mr. Richard Draper, who had cleared 
a handsome fortune in the haber- 
dashery line. When he was still 
at the head of the great business in 
the Edgeware Road there was no 
more cheery fellow than “Dick 
Draper,” the appellation he was 
familiarly known by. In an evil 
hour be sold his share to his junior 
partners, withdrew the bulk of his 
capital, and retired with his wife to 
a villa at Walthamstow. Just as 
his time began to hang insupport- 
ably heavy on his hands, he took 
his first sip of the seductive draught 
of speculation. A pleasant neigh- 
bour introduced him to the astute 
Mr. Levi, and he deemed the intro- 
duction as good as a gold mine. 
He hastened to avail himself of 
Mr. Levi’s friendly offices. First he 
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won and then he lost, and then he 
won again; but strange to say, the 
first six months’ fluctuations showed 
a small balance in his favour, and 
his advisers demonstrated that had 
it not been for singular ill-luck, he 
roust have realised a most magnifi- 
cent profit. The next half-year 
was considerably less successful. 
Like most innocent outsiders, 
Draper preferred speculation for 
the rise, and the market, as it un- 
happily chanced, had a dull and 
downward tendency, Where Ro- 
doscalchos would have thought out 
a plan and stuck to it, unless on 
good cause shown for a change of 
tactics, Draper shifted his ground 
with each breath of flying rumour. 
He would insist on “ plunging” at 
peseasonable times by way of 
making a sharp recovery from sud- 
den losses; and when there was 
a profit to be pocketed, he learned 
by sad experience how easily it 
may be engulfed by commissions, 
contangoes, and backwardations. 
Perhaps no one knows save himself, 
how much of the profits on his silks 
and calicoes have gone to the pirates 
and privateers of the Stock Ex- 
change. 

The end of it is that Levi and 
Seattergold begin to fight shy of 
one whom they at Jeast should re- 
gard with respectful gratitude ; 
and though they still do business 
for their unce honoured client, they 
cut him very short when he looks 
in for desultory conversation, - Like 
the gambler who, after being cleaned 
out of his rouleaux at the rouge-et- 
noir, fails back on five-franc pieces 
at roulette, poor Dick Draper las 
taken to puntiug in second-rate 
mining-stuck, almost an infallible 
sign of the hopeless decay of his 
finances. He would be a sad spec- 
tacle for those who knew him in 
his happier days, when the little 
man is dancing attendance at the 
door of the Stock Exchange. You 
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may mark him in vacant contem- 

lation of the gentleman who deals 
in game, as he leans up against the 
railings of the passage that leads to 
the underground refreshment room. 
Ilis thoughts are away with his broker 
in the busy hive within, whence 
the hushed roar of the boisterous 
Babel is issuing continually, as the 
doors swing to and fro on hinges 
that know no repose, He sees his 
next neighbour’s face grow blank, 
as some broker announces a droop 
of 2 in Egyptians: he hears another 
man told that Spaniards are } bet- 
ter, and envies the easy-going indi- 
vidual who contents himself with 
that. moderate profit. Then he 
marks the approach of his own 
agent, and though the man is by his 
side in a second of time, he curses the 
lagging pace and tantalising delibe- 
ration of manner, as he can hear his 
heart go beating wildly. There has 
been a sharp fall of 3 in the shares 
of Nuestra Senhora de los Dolores. 
He bought 500 of them at 21 the 
day before, in expectation of an in- 
crease in the monthly yields. On 
the contrary, the number of oitavas 
leave a heavy loss on the working, 
and at ‘the slightest symptom of 
forcing sales, there is something 
very like a panic in the shares. So 
Dick goes away groaning: unable 
to decide to cut short his losses, but 
knowing there can be no better 
news for a mouth, and that bis 
“investment” in the meantime will 
be steadily deteriorating. 

Dick Draper is oaly one type 
among many outsiders, most of them 
as impulsive and inexperienced as 
he, and many without the money to 
meet their losses, If stock-brokers 


were compelled to submit their 
books to public inspection, the 
peace of many a family would be 
wrecked by startling disclosures. 
We should wonder at a most miscel- 
laneous'roll of clients, from peeresses 
playing on the strength of their 
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pin-money, and of jewels which can 
always be transmuted into paste, 
down to clerks of the original posi- 
tion of Mr. Rodoscalchos, but who 
probably have neither his brains 
nor his chances. We presume the 
brokers know their own business, 
and though they cannot afford to be 
over particular, they take certain 
precautions of self-insurance, Yet 
the mystery of having settlements 
passing over so smoothly, seems 
only susceptible of the single expla- 
nation—that men who offer almost 
criminal facilities, must put up in 
silence with inconvenient losses, 
We need say little of the profes- 
sional contractors for foreign Joans, 
whose occupation happily seems to 
be gone for the moment; for the 
simple reason that we should appear 
to be borrowing verbatim from the 
proceedings which have recently 
had such general publicity. Fin- 
ancing firms like Messrs, Marx & 
Menypenny of London and Lima, 
like Baron Bobus & Co. of London 
and Buenos Ayres, &c, &c., have 
closed some lucrative open accounts, 
but they must have laid by profits 
enough to content even their cupid- 
ity. If they bowed for a moment 
to the storm of popular indignation 
that burst upon their heads in the 
course of last session, by this time 


they are carrying themselves erect, 


as ever. Baron Bobus, who seldom 
sits down to a friendly dinner-party 
without displaying across his broid- 
ered shirt-front saltier-wise the in- 
signia of the Golden Tea-plant of 
Paraguay, looks complacently across 
from behind the columns of his 
mansion in Kensington to the win- 
dows of Vice-Chancellor Higgins, 
who impotently vented the judicial 
venom, by likening the Baron to a 
social plague-spot. Mrs. Marx sees 
her salons crowded to overflowing 
when she throws open her doors in 
Tyburnia for her “ at homes.” 
Whether or no we look upon it 


as the legitimate reward of their 
shrewdness, that these gentlemen 
have got off safely with their spoil, 
we must say that the stories of many 
of their victims remind us of the 
tgs about fools and their money. 

ake the republic of Entre Rios, for 
instance. Nenana its circum- 
stances and microscopic population, 
the gencral public is not bound to, 
know much of its resources and 


“internal economy ; but at least they 


might have asked some questions 
before trusting it with their money. 
Had they consulted nothing, more 
recondite than the ‘Statesman’s 
Year-Book,’ they would have learn- 
ed that, according to “ their official 
reports,” the total revenue was 
£77,000, three-fourths of which was 
derived from the government mon- 
opoly of the sale of the coarsest kind 
of aguardiente. When the latest loan 
of seven millions was placed in the 
Bourses of Paris and London, the 
republic’s funded debt was already 
six millions and a half, issued to 
pay something over 12 per cent, aql- 
lowing for drawings at par. De- 
duct from £77,000 £720,000, after 
duly providing for administration, 
official peculation, &c., and how 
much remains? The available 
quotient was the stock - holders’ 
security. It is true that forests 
and mines, whose extent was as 
vague as their value, were specially 
hypothecated; but then there is 
scarcely even a track through the 
poisonous swamps of the country ; 
the mines had merely a shadowy 
existence in half-forgotten legends 
of the early conquistadores ; and for 
the forests, even natives knew 
nothing of their interior, unless 
it was the snakes and the alli- 
gators, the monkeys and the mos- 
quitoes. 

But if the public generally were 
imperfeetly informed, Baron Bobus, 
who feathered his, nest with their 
plunderings, must have been in a 
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position to know something of the 
truth, as also was M. de Levoleur, 
who took the chief responsibility 
in placing the stock. The Baron 
had long had an agency established 
there for the export of mahogany 
and dyewoods, while Levoleur*for 
many years had acted as representa- 
tive of the firm. If these gentlemen 
had embodied in their Joan pro- 
spectus a faithful picture of Vomito 
Prieto, the capital and sole seaport, 
they might have described it thus: 
A rickle of adobe-built huts, scat- 
tered promiscuously about among 
weed-grown water; a grand plaza, 
with an imposing casa de la Gover- 
nacion, whose stuccoed walls had 
been rifted by earthquakes; a 
cathedral, half-a-dozen of churches, 
and as many huge convents, all of 
them in very similar disrepair; a 
slime-covered wharf that had half 
collapsed into the silted-up harbour; 
a crumbling fort with honeycombed 
ordnance ; and a girdle of poisonous 
lagoons dividing the place from the 
pestilential forests that are supposed 
to lose themselves in the unexplored 
interior. The chief signs of com- 
mercial activity were some piles of 
logwood that had become hanging 
gardens of creepers and dens of 
venomous snakes, pending the ship- 
ment that had been indefinitely 
delayed. 

As for the republic’s financial 
transactions with European capitals, 
the citizens; tax-payers, and con- 
stitutional assembly know little or 
nothing of them. These were the 
affairs of the Liberal president Don 
Antonio Nero, who accumulated in 
his own wizened person the func- 
tions and pay of the finance and 
forei ministers. Don Antonio, 
notwithstanding his eminently 
Christian name, was pretty nearly 
a full-blooded Indian: with his 


narrow forehead, peaked chin, care- 


worn, upturned, staring eyes, he 
looked as if his head had been 
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caught in the hinges of a door, and 
as if he were still suffering pangs 
from the accident. Considering that 
he might say, L’état c’est moi, the 
president cannot be said to have 
showed himself grasping in his 
dealings with his European confed- 
erates. By the time he had shared 
with the hangers-on of his court 
aud the military gentlemen to whom 
he was indebted for his elevation, 
it has been credibly asserted that, of 
the six millions and a half, all that 
he pocketed was some £50,000. 
The state treasury received about 
half as much, although it ought to 
have come better off, had it not 
been for an unlucky accident. One 
fine day, in a moment of impulsive 
generosity, Baron Bobus had con- 
signed a sum of £30,000 in hard 
specie for the behoof of the repub- 
lic. The money was being landed, 
when one of the boxes burst on the 
wharf, and a cascade of glistening 
dollars rolled over into the water. 
Forthwith the populace who were 
assisting at the disembarkation had 
a dive and scramble regardless of 
the alligators. The remaining cases 
were taken off intact to the treasury 
under a strong guard, but popular 
excitement had become intense. 
The president was at his wits’ end ; 
the publication of the presence 
of such a mass of bullion was an 
incident unheard of in the annals 
of the country. Considering that 
everything beyond the city walls 
was swamp, there was no means of 
moving the treasure to a place of 
safety ; and yet the very sentries 
were flattening their noses against 
the treasury window-gratings, like 
children attracted to a confec- 
tioner’s window. If the night 


brought Don Antonio no counsel, 
at least it rid him of the causes of 
his anxiety, The troops pronounced 
tumultuously after nightfall with 
their non-commissioned officers to 
head them. The citizens, to a man, 
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expressed their sympathy with the 
army. The superior officers might 
have made a fight for the dollars for 
their own sake, but needs were to 
yield to numbers; and finally, with 
sound good sense, the commander- 
in-chief put his dignity in his 
pocket, and might have been seen 
scrambling for his share of the 
spoil among the tag-rag and bobtail 
of Vomito Prieto. It is true that, 
owing to unlooked-for tightening 
in our money markets, that loan of 
£7,000,000 proved a failure. But 
even its promoters were half pre- 
pared for its result: and such is the 
country to which fairly intelligent 
Londoners and Parisians had al- 
ready. confided a sum of upwards 
of £6,000,000, “for the purpose of 
reer engineering and com- 
mercial enterprise, and insuring 
the future prosperity of this magni- 
ficent republic, by the instrumen- 
tality of. its enlightened statesmen 
and citizens.” 

The existence of a relatively im- 
mense Entre Rios debt is perhaps as 
good an illustration as any of the in- 
ducements London offers to adven- 
turers as a field to exploiter the folly 
of investors; and so long as human 
nature remains what it is, we are 
persuaded that warnings will be 
generally wasted, to say nothing of 
the sharp lesson of experience. The 
worst is, that were it not for a large 
leavening of the speculative element, 
the prosperity of the country would 
begin to retrograde ; and thus up to 
a certain point speculation is both 
legitimate and desirable. In the 
range of securities and insecurities 
between consols and issues of Entre 
Rios stock, every man must judge 
for himself, and endeavour to puzzle 
out the truth through the glamour 
of prospectuses prepared designedly 
to draw his capital. What is cer- 


tain is, that should he go with his 
money into the city, he will find 
himself among hordes of those 
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hungry professionals, who, getting 
little towards a living out of each 
other, regard the public as legiti- 
mate prey. These are the men’who 
are accessible enough to the stran- 
ger, when they do not actually lay 
themselves out to take him in; but 
he may frequent the purlieus of: the 
Stock Exchange and the gambling 
markets for a lifetime, seeing little 
or nothing of those honourable gen- 
tlemen who perpetuate the memories 
of purer times. As we would not 
have it believed that our great city 
of London has sunk altogether to 
the level of Wall Street, we may 
turn slightly aside from the line we 
traced for ourselves, and close with 
a glance at some native-born Eng- 
lishmen whose word is at least as 
good as their bond, and who deal 
with their neighbours as they would 
themselves be dealt by. 

There is the firm of the Greshams 
that was a household word in Lon- 
don before the first of the Gulden- 
sterns emerged from obscurity, Like- 
the Guldensterns, the Greshams 
have gone on the principle that 
honesty is the best policy, and the 
result has been to show their coun- 
trymen that virtue may brivg 4a 
brilliant recompense, even in the 
reckless rivalry of this unscrupulous 
world. A hundred years ago the 
Greshams had enjoyed consideration 
for a generation or two with some 
fifty other respectable houses who 
had been working along  stead- 
ily in the old-established grooves. 
They recommended themselves to 
a safe connection by executing 
orders with promptitude and de- 
spatch, to borrow the language of . 
the tradesmen’s circulars. The 
Greshams’ business lay chiefly with 
our American colonies. They con- 
signed cargoes of home manufac- 
tures to the settlements, receiving 
in exchange the produce of the 

lantations. They acted as agents 
in the old country for Massachusetts. 
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traders and Virginian squires, Then 
came the upsetting of the tea- 
chests into Boston harbour, to be fol- 
lowed in course by the declaration of 
independence, Their most profit- 
able customers were in arms against 
the Crown, and “Greshams” were 
under a cloud. They might never 
have emerged from it, had not their 
representatives at the time been 
men of versatility and capacity. 
As it happened, it was the dismem- 
berment of our empire that launched 
them on their prosperous career, 
without the faintest impeachment 
of their loyalty or patriotism. 
While the war suspended the 
Anglo-American trade, they turned 
their attention to other fields, 
which they have cultivated assidu- 
ously ever since, When the war 
was over, they punctiliously satis- 
fied at once some heavy claims which 
were worth little in law, whatever 
they might be in equity. Our self- 
emancipated children showed keer 
appreciation of an exalted standard 
of commercial probity, of which they 
have occasionally fallen somewhat 
short. The handsome action of the 
London house was bruited abroad, 
and new friends began to rally round 
them. One of their chief correspon- 
dents was among the fathers of the 
rising republic, and brought them 
' into business relations with its trea- 
sury. It was never very full in these 
early days; but notwithstanding, the 
agency for it in fiscal transactions 
with England gave a certain status 
to the firm that undertook it, And 
ever since, the relations between the 
Greshams and the States have gen- 
erally continued on a confidential 
footing. The occasional interruptions 
have been all to the credit of the Eng- 
lish firm, when they have declined 
to indorse some piece of financial 
impolicy that smacked of penny 
wisdom and New England peddling. 
Among offers of international busi- 
ness ~ Rartadlg and especially in 
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that new world that was to redress 
the balance of the old one, the Gresh- 
ams have only had to pick and 
choose. But it has come to be un- 
derstood that if a state does not 
mean to deal with its creditors on 
the square, it had better not invite 
the Greshams to be its sponsors, 
Conrad Lloyd and Baron Bobus con- 
sider their responsibilities at an end 
when once a loan is placed: the 
Greshams hold to the oid-fashioned 
notion that they are bound to see 
justice done to the people whom they 
have persuaded into lending their 


capital. 
It is the boast of our venerable 
constitution, that it recruits its 


Upper Chamber from the men best 
fitted to do honour to it. Succes- 
sive sovereigns have repeatedlycalled 
Greshams into the councils of the na- 
tion ; they have held three peerages 
in their time, though one of these 
is extinct, besides at least a couple 
of baronetcies. Certain members 
of the family are always brought up 
to the business, and generally illus- 
trate the trath of the proverb, bon 
chien chasse de race ; but the heads 
of some of the branches are simply 
sleeping partners, and have settled 
long ago into county gentlemen. 
As for Sir Philip Gresham, who is 
at present the governing spirit in 
Lombard Street, he shows to’ equal 
advantage in the one character and 
the other. See him of a morning 
stepping briskly along from the 
Cannon Street station, with his 
striking features, his dignified bear- 
ing, and careful dress, and he looks 
as he is, the beau ideal of a mer- 
chant prince., With a balance in 
six figures generally floating to his 
credit, he is as punctual in his 
habits on the days he devotes to 
the city, as the most zealous of his 
clerks who is working for an 
advance of salary, Engage him in 
the briefest conversation on busi- 
ness, and you are less surprised at 
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the grasp of his powerful intellect 
and the clearness of his handsome 
head, than at his marvellous mas- 
tery of the most minute details. 
But should you be fortunate enough 
to be made welcome to his country- 
seat, you scarcely recognise your 
city acquaintance. As he has cast 
his broadcloth for a suit of tweed, 
and thrown aside the umbrella for 
the spud, so he has dropped the 
counting-house out of his conversa- 
tion, and dismissed it to all appear- 
ance from his thoughts. It is only 
very incidentally you gather from 
his talk that he is in the enjoyment 
of almost every moral and material 
luxury a great fortune can command. 
It is true that few men should be 
better acquainted with the real 
value of money, were it but from his 
knowledge of the benefits that his 
money enables him to confer. He 
has ever given with equal discre- 
tion and munificence, The public 
subscriptions that may be said to be 
levied on his position represent but 
a small proportion of his charities: 
he is always most ready to help those 
who show themselves willing to help 
themselves; and his congideration 
and timely assistance to eMmbarrass- 
ed individuals have saved many a 
household from misery. As for his 
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clerks, they idolise him, especially 
the elder among them—albeit they 
regard him with a reverence that is 
tinctured with awe. Many a cheque 
signed “ Philip Gresham” has sent au 
overworked father or his ailing wife 
or children on a timely visit to the 
sea. Many a helpful pension is paid 
anonymously to his order, while the 
recipients are assured that, should 
their benefactor predecease them, 
they will find that his benevolent 
forethought has made suitable pro- 
vision for them in his will. No! 
we are glad to think that the city 
of London, so long as it can boast of 
its Greshams and its Guldensterns, 
has not lost the “breed of noble 
bloods” which once were its glory. 
And there are many other men who, 
with narrower means and far fewer 
opportunities for good, make a brave 
struggle against unscrupulous com- 
petitors, and are content to live on 
a restricted income, so long as they 
can keep a clear conscience. If they 
are wellnigh lost in the crowd, the 
more credit to them ; since, we fear, 
it is too common a feeling nowa- 
days with men of fair character, that 
the supreme law of self-preservation 
excuses or extenuates the most am- 
biguous dealings. 
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POWERS OF THE AIR. 


Ir is lamentable and discouraging 
to reflect how little progress the 
human intellect has been able to 
make towards the solution of some 
questions among the most import- 
ant that can occupy it. One of 
these questions, the existence or 
non-existence of spirit in the uni- 
verse, was disputed between the Pha- 
risees and Sadducees in the days of 
the apostles, has been disputed ever 
since, and, in these latter days, has 
separated disputants more widely 
than when the argument was young. 
For although one must suppose 
that the extreme of materialism 
had been reached by the Sadducees, 
“who denied the resurrection of the 
dead, and acknowledged the being 
of neither angel nor spirit, it is cer- 
tain that until the last century no 
philosopher went so far in the op- 
posite direction as to deny alto- 
gether the existence of matter, and 
to affirm of spirit what the materi- 
alists affirm of substance—namely, 
that it is alone sufficient to account 
for everything in nature. Idealism, 
or the doctrine of the non-existence 
of matter, has had very little suc- 
cess, because men can hardly be 
persuaded to discredit the evidence 
of their senses. 


‘*When Bishop Berkeley said ‘There 


was no matter ’— 
And proved it—’twas no matter what 
he said : 
They say his system ’tis in vain to 
batter, 
Too subtle for the airiest human head ; 
And yet who can believe it ?”’— 


wrote one of our wittiest poets ; 
and Materialism, or the doctrine of 
the non-existence of spirit or soul, 
also finds it difficult to make con- 
verts, because men refuse to sur- 
render an internal conviction that 
they are in part immortal. 

Between idealism and material- 


ism there have been very numerous 
shades of opinion—more, probably, 
than I ever heard of, and far more 
than I could presume to claim ac- 
quaintance with. 1 cannot write 
philosophically. about any; but 
about two doctrines, which are 
more or less attracting attention at 
present, I should like to set down 
a few words. 

The former of these is Spiritual- 
ism. We hear constantly that the _ 
existence of innumerable spirits is 
easily and frequently made plain to 
the senses; that our atmosphere is 
thick with spirits who, under cer- 
tain conditions, can be seen, heard, 
and felt; that the powers of these 
spirits are very great and, to us, 
marvellous, Spirits, we are assured, 
are not only willing to manifest 
their presence when invoked ; they 
often intrude themselves where 
they are not wanted, and can be 
disagreeable and annoying. Every 
one in England and America has by 
this time heard or read testimony 
of the doifgs of these spirits; if he 
has not, as many affirm that they 
have, made acquaintance with them 
personally. It is not, therefore, 
nécessary to cite numerous instances, 
or to state all that is contended for 
on their behalf. But.I will men- 
tion the last striking narrative that 
has come in my way, not doubting 
that it will be found closely to re- 
semble the majority of modern ex- 
periences in the same field. 

It happened that, a few months . 
since, I was in a foreign city where 
a well-known medium was also re- 
siding. He was frequently to be 
seen in public; but I did not, dur- 
ing his stay, hear of any appointed 
séance, or any spiritual manifesta- 
tion in that city. After his depar- 
ture it chanced that I sojourned in 
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the hotel where he had been stay- 
ing, and where many of those who 
had been his fellow-guests - still 
remained. A few days after my 
commencing my residence there, 
some other new-comer complained 
at dinner of noises which disturbed 
his rest at night. “Noises!” 
echoed half-a-dozen voices; “ why, 
it is the quietest house in the city 
—notoriously so.” The stranger 
didn’t know: he could only say 
he heard people constantly moving 
about in the night, and the odd- 
est sounds as of things thrown or 
dragged about, workmen at their 
weit persons shouting or laughing 
at a little distance, and so on, At 
this there was quite an excitement, 
the majority of the hearers, jealous 
for the peaceful character of the 
house, protesting in earnest tones 
that the new-comer must be mis- 
taken. He, however, was not going 
to be talked out of belief in the 
evidence of his senses ; and the con- 
tention waxed warm, and might 
have become angry, had not an 
elderly lady interposed by asking 
the complainant if he did not in- 
habit a certain number on a certain 
flat? When he said that those 
were his number and étage, she 
answered quietly, “Yes, I thought 
so. Those are the apartments which 
were inhabited last by Mr. 24 
(the medium). “1am not surprised 
at your hearing noises there.” Then 
a general conviction lighted on all 
the champions of the house. “Oh, 
if it’s that,” said they, “of course 
it’s another thing: those noises are 
different.” Little by little, then, it 
came to be mentioned how the great 
medium had really desired perfect 
quiet during his stay; but the 
spirits would not let him rest, and 
were always calling his attention 
night and day; there used to be 
such curious sounds about those 
rooms! I ventured to observe that as 
the medium was now in another and 





a distant place, that was a reason 
why the spirits who were so fond of 
his company should not make noises 
in the hotel. But all the answer I 
got to this was, “Yes, you would 
think so; but they are not quick 
to leave a place once they get used 
to it.” It certainly seemed to me 
that the conduct of the spirits would 
have been more consistent if they 
had not remained to make them- 
selves disagreeable after he for 
whose sake they came had departed. 
And I thought but little more on 
the subject, these vulgar nocturnal 
disturbances not recommending spi- 
ritualism to my consideration at al!. 

Some days later I and one or 
two more of the lately-arrived 
guests sat together in the salon 
conversing, when we were joined 
by a lady who had been resident in 
the house for two or three months. 
She happened to mention the me- 
dium, whereupon we asked whether 
she had known much about him 
while they were in the house'together ; 
and she said that she had been ac- 
quainted with him since the gime 
of her coming thither, and that to- 
wards the end of his stay she had 
known him rather intimately. We 
asked whether she believed that 
the nightly noises had any conrec- 
tion with him, and she said she 
really could not tell; everything 
about the spiritual world was so 
strange that she did not know what 
to thmk. Had she ‘ever witnessed 
any of these strange things? we 
asked. Well, yes; she had wit- 
nessed a great many strange things. 
Let me state in brief that she did 
not at first answer at all readily to 
our inquiries, but that she yielded 
by degrees to pressure, spoke after 
a time with less reserve, and finally 
became communicative. The sub- 
stance of what she told was as fol- 
lows. The company in the house, 
knowing that they had a person of 


some celebrity among them, greatly 
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desired to witness some manifesta- 
tion of his power. They besought 
him to hold séances. But this he 
persistently refused to do, saying 
that he was there for repose—re- 
pose, indeed, from these very 
séances which had been wearing 
his nervous system’ more than he 
could endure. Howbeit, though 
this was his answer to the guests 
as a body, he had some few inti- 
mate acquaintances whom he in- 
vited occasionally to spend an 
evening with him, and to whom he 
would say that, although he would 
do nothing calculated to bring 
spirits to meet them, yet they must 
not be surprised at anything they 
might see, as spirits would present 
themselves unbidden sometimes, 
and be very demonstrative. The 
strange things which occurred at 
these reunions were a good deal 
talked about in whispers, and led 
the excluded portion of the guests 
to make strong efforts to obtain the 
entrée to the medium’s rooms. Very 
few, however, succeeded in this. 
The lady who narrated these things 
made no endeavour to be admitted, 
but rather shrank from that which 
so many desired, being inclined to 
look on spiritualism as imposture, 
and having a great dislike to tricks 
and surprises. But a friend of hers 
who had been greatly impressed by 
what she had seen on her visits 
(being one of the élite), induced 
the medium to invite her, and then 
importuned her until she accepted 
the invitation. Her first astonish- 
ment after she entered the weird 
precincts was caused by the table 
at which she and others were sit- 
ting, mounting suddenly towards 
the ceiling apropos to nothing. 
She was so much frightened as to 
be incapable of motion ; but one or 
two gentlemen who were present 
ran, as the table descended, to catch 
or steady some lamps and other 
frangible articles which, having 
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been lifted with it, were now great- 
ly inclined from the vertical. The 
medium entreated them not to 
trouble themselves, as no mischief 
would happen—they would take 
care that nothing fell off. Presently 
the table came down with a bang, 
all standing. There were several 
other incidents in the course of the 
evening, all of which I do not pre- 
tend to remember, my attention 
having been [mainly directed to 
what befell my lady informant per- 
sonally. She was sitting on a chair, 
not very close to any one: the me- 
dium at some distance, and opposite, 
was sitting with his arms folded. 
She felt her dress pulled, and, look- 
ing down towards her feet, saw a 
hand at the place where the pull 
had been given; then she was 
sensible of a hand pressing hers, 
which it continued to do for some 
little while, and a voice said to her 
softly, “I am ” (giving | 
two names) ; “don’t go on erying so 
much on my account.” She had 
lost a son some months before at 
another place, The names given to 
her were the Christian names of 
that son. She assured us that she 
recognised the hand, and that some- 
thing was added to the above 
spoken sentence, which she did not 
believe it possible for any one but 
herself in that city to have under- 
stood. Replying to a question from 
one of us, she said she did not know 
what to think of the occurrence : 
some being with extraordinary 
knowledge had addressed her, but 
whether that being was the spirit 
of her son, or some other being per- 
sonating that spirit, was doubtful 
to her. The whole scene was very 
painful, and had not been repeated. 
Subsequently, through the sickness 
of a third person, the acquaintance 
of this lady and the medium. be- 
came rather intimate, and she some- 
times walked abroad under his 
escort. On such occasions she 
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would feel her dress pulled from 
the side or from behind more or 
less freqnently in the course of her 
walk, When first this happened 
she involuntarily looked round to 
see who had claimed her attention ; 
but, seeing no one, she walked on 
much puzzled by the circumstance. 
After Y had made one or two of 
these halts, the medium told her 
that he perceived what was the 
matter, and recommended her not 
to notice the pulls if they should 
be repeated, adding that he could 
hardly ever stir abroad without en- 
countering them, and that it was 
probably in consequence of his com- 
panionship that they were occur- 
ring. When she had finished her 
narrative we naturally expressed 
our astonishment at beings coming 
from another world to do errands 
to this world, and either not caring 
to furnish satisfactory evidence of 
their identity, or else being unable 
to give a convincing account of 
themselves. To this the lady re- 
plied that she had made remarks of 
the same purport to the medium, 
who had said that he was obliged 
to take the spirits as they chose to 
present themselves, and that he was 
quite unable to explain their habits, 
or to control them in any way. 

[ give entire credit to the sin- 
eerity of this lady; and I believe 
there are very many persons as im- 
partial as myself as to this subject 
who have heard equally honest 
evidence of similar facts, I know 
of one instance where the spirits 
were either unable to indicate clear- 
ly what they meant, or else where 
they diverted themselves at the 
expense of human feeling. A young 
lady, a near connection of mine, 
not a spiritualist, was absent from 
her home on a visit, and one day 
spent a few hours at the house of a 
lady who was a medium. She was 
one of several guests, It was pro- 


posed that there should be a séance 
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during the visit, and the hostess 
having consented, a good many of 
the not uncommon phenomena were 
exhibited; that is, a table was 
lifted, persons holding pencils were 
made to write words by extraneous 
direction of their hands, announce- 
ments’ were made by rapping, and 
soon. During the proceedings the 
medium announced that a message 
had been given for my relative, who 
was simply an observer of the pro- 
ceedings. ‘The purport of the mes- 
sage was that the young lady’s 
mother was very ill. She was 
seriously alarmed at this announce- 
ment, knowing that oftentimes these 
communications were correct, and 
she at once made a reference to her 
home, asking whether or not her 
mother was ill. Her mother was 
not ill, and the error was never 
explained. It is. only to be re- 
gretted that those spiritual appear- 
ances and acts cannot be exhibited 
publicly before both sides, spiritu- 
alists and anti-spiritualists, so that 
the controversy might be brought 
to issue. Yet, as things stand, 
some opinion may be formed of the 
doctrine. 

I think it ought to be taken as 

roved that very many things have 
een, and are continually being, 
witnessed which are not traceable 
to any known terrestrial agency, or 
to any agency with the terrestrial 
effects of which men are familiar, 
though it may not be itself terres- 
trial (as the light of the sun, the 
attraction of the compass-needle), 
yet which must proceed from ra- 
tional beings. ce this is ad- 
mitted, the existence of spirits will 
hardly be denied. This is some- 
thing gained; but, against the ma- 
terialist, not much. For the latter 
may still say: “ I don’t care whether 
or not spirits may exist somewhere 
in nature; I say that there is no 
need of spirits to account for any- 
thing we know or experience.” 
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I might here be reminded ‘that 
he. who ;, believes these _ spiritual 
manifestations to be genuine, has 
the witness of the spirits. themselves 
as to many of them being the souls 
of human beings who once lived on 
the earth. But I have not let slip 
the recollection of their testimony : 
Lam only troubled with doubt con- 
cerning it; I think there is ques- 
tion of their credibility. The fond- 
ness of the spirits for darkened 
rooms, their decidedly mysterious 
proceeding’, their sparing and un- 
satisfactory communications, and 
the utter ugelessness of many of 
their most startling deeds, are fatal 
to. confidence, Pius spiritualism 
does not, I fear, prove that which 
many believers would be glad to 

rove; namely, that those who 
ave preceded us on the earth cer- 
tainly had souls—that there are 
spirits who influence and control 
matter—that matter is the creation 
of spirit. They already know this 
by faith; but their faith will not 
confound profane opponents as sen- 
sible demonstration would. Hope 
to. convince materialists and infidels 
we may not, even if we were able 
to confront them with disembodied 
spirits; for have they not refused 
to hear Moses and the prophets? 
But we might by such means do 
much to prevent the spread of their 
doctrines. 

If the spirits who rap, and whis- 
per, and direct elbows, and pull 
dresses, do not help us to proof that 
they are what they represent them- 
selves to be, the next question is— 
Can we Jearn anything at all from 
them, or. by means of them? We 
can judge them only as we should 
judge human beings who might act 
as they do. We must. credit them 
with a knowledge of much that has 
happened on the earth, and of our 
relations to oceurrences. They 


show us that they possess certain 
but these 


powers over matter; 
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powers would seem to be much 
restricted, and in open . daylight 
and before numerous witnesses, in- 
operative. The spirits act under 
control. Their preference of dark- 
ness, their want of candour, their 
impotence for good, would make 
them appear bad characters: they 
lie open to the suspicion of being 
evil spirits, One can form no opin- 
ion of their dispositions; . they do 
not show themselves to be. malig- 
nant or benevolent. It is only by 
a knowledge of spirits acquired 
otherwise than through them—that 
is to say, by a religious belief—that 
one knows what to think of them. 

Some of those who interest them- 
selves in spiritualism affirm that 
spirits such as those about whom | 
have been writing can and do in- 
fluence men’s minds. They might 
possibly give proof that they do 
so; but I think this has not been 
proved. If it be true, however, 
how completely does the truth har- 
monise with the teachings of Scrip- 
ture! And there is another idea 
suggested by the somewhat annoy- 
ing and wanton tricks of these 
spirits. The affairs in which they 
choose to make their agency appear 
may be unimportant; but we can 
imagine cases of more importance 
where the agency is concealed, but 
where it is hurtful or destructive. 
Accidents or diseases may be spirits’ 
work, if table-lifting, dress-pulling, 
music, or drawing be so, And 
possession by spirits as exhibited 
in the New Testament no. longer 
looks obsolete, but is once more 
frightfully real.and modern to the 
mind when we reflect. that there 
are spirits continually .about .us 
whose nature permits them to med- 
dle freely with matter. Most seri- 
ous views are thus opened, 

I have read sometimes of philo- 
sophical persons, attending séances 
with the intention of testing the 
reality of the apparitions; but they 
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would appear to have tested the 
media, not the spirits. The trials 
were as to whether the .media were 
or were not impostors and mere 
practisers upon human credulity. 
But these philosophical persons, 
though they may have damaged the 
reputation of some of the mediuins, 
have not succeeded in _ proving 
spiritualism itself to be mere impos- 
ture. And such being the case, it 
is greatly to be desired that some 
sober-minded persons who do not 
deny that spirits manifest them- 
selves to those in the flesh, would 
take pains to try the dispositions, 
powers, and conditions of the spirits, 
and would let the world know the 
results of their experiments, If 
nothing can be elicited from or of 
them beyond the coups-de-thédtre 
now so well known by experience 
or report, the suspicion of ‘their 
being untruthful and otherwise evil 
will be strengthened; if anything 
can be made clear concerning them, 
our science will have advanced. 

The second doctrine which I de- 
sign to consider is the disbelief in 
the existence of evil spirits. If this 
had been the creed of only one 
or two eccentrics, it would hardly 
«be worth notice; but it is to be 
feared that a postponement of all 
recollection of bad spirits has of 
late been becoming only too com- 
mon among us. It boots not to 
inquire why, in this age, the idea 
has become wearisome and dis- 
agreeable ; perhaps it is because in 
former ages it was made too pro- 
minent, and led to superstitious be- 
lief in witchcraft, incantations, traf- 
fic with fiends, and so on: but for 
some reason or other it has certainly 
become unpalatable. Now it should 
not be a question of liking or dis- 
liking, but a question of faith; and 
those who will think seriously must 
soon perceive that our religious 
system will not cohere without the 
evil spirits, and that, however godly- 
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minded we may be, we are safe 
neither in our understanding of the 
divine will, nor against the assaults 
of the infidel, if we do not confess 
the possible existence of these two 
important beings. It seems a con- 
tradiction to call one’s self Chris- 
tian, and then to deny that there are , 
malignant spirits who tre- 
mendous powers, who can misdirect 
the course of things in this world, 
and to a certain extent dispose of 
worldly things, opposing and thwart- 
ing in a permitted degree the provi- 
dence of God, Our hopes for here- 
after may in a sense be said to rest 
upon the personality, wickedness, 
and power of evil spirits, because 
we are distinctly told that God sent 
His Son into this world that He 
might destroy the works of ‘the 
devil. In another place we read 
that the Son of God came into the 
world to save sinners, Thus the 
salvation of the human race, and 
the destruction of the devil’s work, 
would appear to be one and the 
same thing. How can we dare to 
make so light of this fundamental 
truth as to say that these Seriptures 
are figurative as far as they relate to 
the devil? But the Scriptures are 
consistent from first to last in repre- 
senting the devil as a person, They 
affirm, too, that he has the power of 
death. Surely this being is far too 
dangerous to be lightly ignored. 

I should like to hear, too, how 
they who object to. the recognition 
of a devil can account forthe con- 
fusion which is so prevalent in this 
world. They cannot believe’ the 
perversities, the injustice, the suffer- 
ing, the sorrow, the destruction 
which are continually © »showi 
themselves, to be directly the work 
of the Almighty. To account for 
these it is absolutely necessary to 
acknowledge the continual action of 
a hostile power who is permitted to 
a great extent to have things his 
own way here. True, the earth is 
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not his, and, as we believe, the days 
will come when he will not retain 
the slightest influence therein: but, 
for the present, he has been able to 
pervert that which was created 
“very good;” he can presume to 
dispose of the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them; and 
he has made rebellion against the 
rightful sovereign of the earth to 
prevail over all its regions. That 
fearful sentence, “Cursed is the 
ground for thy sake,” would appear 
to have involved the introduction 
to it of the power of the devil. I 
have seen it stated that that original 
curse was recalled after the Flood, 
when it was said, “I will not again 
curse the ground any more for man’s 
suke ;” but the present state of the 
earth would furnish a strong argu- 
ment against this promise having 
involved a revocation of the first 
curse. The sorrow only too surely 
remains, as well as the thorns and 
thistles, to prove that the first curse 
remains in force; and, from all the 
Scriptures that relate to him, there 
is good reason to believe that the 
devil, as the prince of this world, 
is the agent dentagh whom all the 
sorrow and perplexity are brought 
about. Dispense with the person- 
ality of the devil, and mark what 
an opening you immediately make 
for the infidel! The scoff of the 
unbeliever is pointed at the misery, 
the iniquity, the imperfection, the 
wondrous destructive powers that 
confront us on the earth; and he 
blasphemes Him who has said “ I 
do all things well” with the reproach 
that creation is a blunder—that it 
is the work of knowledge without 
Bost or of power without know- 
edge—that the ordering of the 
world is always in excess or in 
defect—that the amount of misery 
upon the earth discredits the govern- 
ment of it. How can this be an- 
swered if there be no devil to charge 
with the evils complained of? The 
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facts are patent and undeniable. 
We may answer, perhaps, the Crea- 
tor could have done His work other- 
wise, but He chose to do it as we 
see; and having said so, we shall 
be met with the sneer, “Where, 
then, is the goodness of your God ?” 

But, having recognised the devil’s 
personality as we are bound to do, 
we have at once an answer for the 
caviller. The world, and that which 
appertains to it, though created 
perfect and blessed, have temporarily 
passed under the power of an evil 
being in whose nature it is to pro- 
pagate mischief, and suffering, and 
confusion. If conscientious Chris- 
tians who, by force of example, may 
almost insensibiy have eliminated 
the devil from their thoughts, would 
but carefully study the numerous 
passages in Scripture, from the Book 
of Genesis to that of Revelation, 
that relate to him and his angels, 
they will, I am persuaded, soon 
acknowledge that these are not al- 
legorical, but that we have, only 
too certainly, a persistent, powerful 
enemy, who is God’s enemy also, 

If the philosophical objectors 
against the Christian faith could 
propound a faith more intelligible, 
better authenticated, and more hope- 
ful, it would not be surprising if 
they were able to entice many to 
follow them. But, as far as I can 
see, their imaginations are hard 
to be comprehended, rest upon no 
testimony whatever, and, as to hope 
for the future, have absolutely no- 
thing to offer. The mere material- 
ist must of course believe that all 
the evils of the world are inherent 
in matter; he can give no account 
of them further than that they are ; 
he can see no way of escape from 


‘any of them except such expedients 


as the wit of man may devise; and 
he is weighted with the fact of a 
fearfully and wonderfully composed 
and related universe which he is 
foreed to ascribe to chance. Other 
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unbelievers who cannot be satisfied 
without a First Cause denounce this 
Cause as unequal to the well-doing 
of His work; and their religion 
would seem to consist in finding 
fault with the handiwork of the 
Creator, seeing little good in the 
present, and having literally no ex- 
pectation of a future life. Others, 
again, put forward the clumsy idea 
of more than one creator having 
contributed to the formation of the 
universe, and of these being of vari- 
ous powers and dispositions, so as to 
have effected harmony in parts, and 
in parts great ineptitude. Each of 
these schemes is, one sees, more dif- 
ficult to comprebend and to believe 
than the revelation of Scripture. 
And yet each has its adherents who 
prefer it to revealed religion. The 
reason of this I take to be, that these 
men replace the Christian religion 
with another, not so much because 
they find it (the Christian) more 
difficult to receive, as because they 
are offended at and dislike its pre- 
cepts and restraints, Whatever may 
be the cause of their attacks, their 
readers and hearers must not sup- 
pose that because they can show that 
there are in it many points of faith 
which a finite understanding cannot 
comprehend, they have weakened 
our position as compared with their 
own. They cannot state their own 
schemes of the universe in forms a 
bit more intelligible to our minds. 
A large degree of faith is required 
for whatever system a man may 
adopt—even for materialism. And 
if this be granted, the advantages 
ef Christianity in point of testi- 
mony, completeness, and future 
benefit, are enormous. 
Independence, unfettered thought 
that will not yield to priestly dog- 
mas or to any belief which does not 
commend itself to the understand- 
ing, are terms which the philosophic 
are fond of using when they desire 
to describe the unbiassed judicial 
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state of their own minds. But one 
who may with me in what I 
have written about the devil, will 
probably think that in casting away 
the indbdeatien under which in a 
Christian land they have probably 
been reared, freethinkers do not bring 
themselves to the absolutely neutral 
state of mind of which they boast. 
There is reason to believe that in 
regard to spiritual things such a 
When grace is 
shut out, the mind does not remain 
uninfluenced. Another sway is im- 
mediately established. It is written, 
“ He that is not with me is against 
me,” and these are very solemn.words, 
They show that they who flatter 
themselves that they are free from 
bias have already ranged themselves 
against the divine authority, In 
that attitude we know who their ally 
is. And is it at all wonderful that, 
where the devil can suggest and 
teach and colour learning and know- 
ledge, he will make them mislead- 
ing and impious? Is it not to be 
expected that he will pervert the 
lessons derivable from the natural 
world until it is made to declare the 
very opposite of that which its voice, 
faithfully rendered, is telling out to 
the ends of the world? It is this 
very creation of God’s with which 
many of the philosophic think fit 
to reproach Him. He has said 
that the heavens declare His glory. 
And now, made clear by the un- 
believer’s course in this respect, 
appears the connection between 
the former and latter parts of the 
19th Psalm. Until it is seen what 
use is made by unbelievers of the 
mechanism of the heavens and 
earth, it seems as if the Psalm sang 
of two distinct subjects: first, God’s 
glory in His works; and, secondly, of 
His justice and holiness, and of the 
dangerous character of presumptuous 
and secret sins.. But the utterances 
of scientific unbelief make it clear 
that the adoration of God’s perfec- 
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tion and the terror of falling into 
presumptuous sin or into secret 
mental doubt, were in the writer's 
mind natural sequences of the 
contemplation of God’s wonderful 
works. The danger of our mis- 
reading, or of our allowing others 
to misread for us, that awful handi- 
work which we cannot, by reason 
of our imperfections, read clearly 
and fully, is very obvious ; and there- 
fore it is that the Psalmist deprecates 
presumptuous and secret sin in con- 
templating the work of creation. 
If, then, the mere observation of 
God’s work is to be made with 
reverence and awe, and a suspen- 
sion of our judgment which is quite 
unable‘to embrace or to reach the 
whole subject, what must we think 
of the man (intelligent and learned 
though he be) who, having gained 
a crumb, a speck, an atom of know- 
ledge, a drop from the great foun- 
tain of truth, stands up, intoxicated 
therewith, and charges with in- 
ic ig and error the Being who 
made heaven and earth? Surely 
we do not employ unwarrantable 
language if we say that such a one 
is guilty of presumptuous sin! But 
there is something more than this. 
We must not be enticed at all by 
the ungodly speculations of phil- 
csophy, however specious they may 
be ye must not entertain them 
for a moment (mind, I am saying 
nothing about facts), lest we com- 
mit the secret fault of doubting, 
though never so little, the divine 
affirmation which once for all pro- 
nounces the creation to be “very 
good.” If our powers were capable 
of dealing with so vast a subject, it 
might seem arbitrary and unfair to 
forbid. our examination of it; but 
experience proves that we only file 
our minds in vain when we attempt 
this impossibility, and while we 
gain no knowledge we expose our 
‘fatth to trial, so the restriction is 
simply salutary. I think that now 


I see a sufficient reason why one 
who has been studying natural phil- 
osophy should keep a guard over 
the words of his mouth and the 
meditations of his heart. 

Having thus delivered ‘myself 
after a homely fashion—for I do not 
pretend to write like one of the 
learned—on the two points which 
I proposed for notice, go on now 
to make a few iremarks suggested 
by the general subject. There is a 
story in the ‘Perey Anecdotes’ of a 
bookseller who was for a long time 
afflicted by the sight of unearthly 
forms, which after a time haunted 
him continually, by day and by 
night, in large numbers. Some of 
these forms, if I recollect the anec- 
dote aright, were those of deceased 
persons whom he had formerly 
known—others, of persons still in 
the flesh—others, ‘again, were un- 
known forms, The figures were all 
clad in some way or other, and they 
were, while his disorder was at its 
height, quite distinct in outline, and 
their clothes and flesh were coloured. 
He was treated for his complaint by 
cupping in the back of the neck, 
and, after a little, the visions began 
to change. They became more sha- 
dowy, and their outlines grew less 
firm. Then the colours faded, the 
outlines almost vanished. By-and- 
by the spectres became quite hue- 
less and very indistinct, and at last 
they altogether disappeared. The 
bookseller remarked that when liv- 
ing persons entered his apartment 
he could always distinguish them 
from the spectres, although the lat- 
ter were very lifelike. I have very 
little doubt of the trath of. this 
story, because not many years since 
I knew of a case similar in kind, 
though not in degree, In this sec- 
ond case also, the disorder yielded 
to treatment. 

Before the second case occurred, 
I remember speaking of the book- 
seller’s case to a gentleman who was 
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very fond of mesmerism and other 
mystical studies. I regarded the 
case as one of simply hallucination, 
but this my acquaintance would by 
no means allow. He thought it 
possible that the patient’s condition, 
though it may not have been what 
we call healthy, fitted his organs 
for the perception of beings not or- 
dinarily apparent to human sight. 
And I was rather inclined to ridi- 
cule his fancy. Since, however, I 
have heard so much about spirits, 
and of their densely peopling the 
atmosphere of this planet, which it 
is possible that they do, I am less 
offended at this gentleman’s sug- 
gestion. I think it is a question 
whether the sick bookseller saw 
shapes which were really present, 
or whether the whole was an optical 
illusion. 

Moreover, after reading of these 
apparitions to waking persons, and 
after attributing them to spirits, 
one is easily led to fancy that spirits 
may have something to do with our 
dreams—those common but, unex- 
plained phenomena. Dreams are 
often fantastic, meaningless, frag- 
mentary; but in these respects they 
closely resemble the tricks of the 
spirits who lift tables and pull 
dresses, On the other hand, dreams 
are sometimes remarkable and truth- 
ful to a perplexing extent; some- 
times they are perplexing without 
being truthful. 
been able to tell us what these 
dreams really are, and yet there are 
hundreds of persons ready to scout 
the idea of their being produced by 
immaterial agency, If it be said 
that they are notoriously dependent 
on the state of the dreamer’s body 
and mind for their general charac- 
ter, the truth of this assertion does 
not exclude the ageney of spirits. 
What my mesmeric friend said re- 
garding the bookseller’s apparitions 
may be applicable here. Peculiar 
physical conditions may induce: sus- 
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ceptibility to a certain class of im- 
pressions; but this is widely differ- 
ent from pronouncing these impres- 
sions the product of matter alone. 
We who believe the Scriptures know 
that in certain cases dreams have 
been spiritual revelations. If they 
have been so in one case, why not 
in others? The morbid, false, or 
silly character of the visions might 
help us to a negative if spirits were 
always grave, rational, consistent, 
and good. But the spirits appear 
to have characters so curious that 
the uselessness of the dreams is no 
argument against theiragency. Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin, I remember, 
published a little paper on “ The 
art of procuring pleasant dreams.” 
His method, if my recollection is 
right, was very simple. He recom- 
mended his disciples, if they were 
not sleeping comfortably, to rise 
and walk about the chamber for a 
while, and to lay bare the lower 
sheet completely while they were 
absent from the bed, Indeed we 
should include the plan, nowadays, 
under the head of ventilation; and 
probably we should add a few = 
cepts akin to bis, but which had 
not been thought of in his day. If, 
however, spiritualists were required 
to accept his remedy (supposing its 
efficacy admitted) as an evidence 
that dreams depend wholly on the 
state of the body, they might reply 
that it only proves that the state of 
the body influences the character of 
dreams, or that in one condition a 
man is more accessible or attractive 
to one class of spirits, and in an- 
other to another. .But I am afraid 
the Doctor’s prescriptions will ‘be 
found of ‘little use to those who 
most require them—that is, to those 
whose bodies or minds are harassed 
or out of tune. Mr. Locke, by his 
thinks, 
would appear to regard dreams. 'as 
thoughts, sometimes serious, but for 
the most part wild and fantastic; 
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but he does not in his essay inves- 
tigate the manner iu which thoughts 
are suggested, but only the manner 
in which we become possessed of 
ideas or the materials of thought. 
But many modern doctrines would 
seem to dispute this position of 
the soul being always engaged in 
thought. Psychologists rather in- 
cline to the belief that -dreaming 
takes place only during particular, 
and limited, portions of a sleep. If 
this be so, Locke must have assumed 
too much; but, indeed, when one 
reflects on how much of what has 
been thought in sleep may have 
been forgotten, one does not see how 
the question concerning the con- 
stant or interrupted thought of the 
soul can be settled. 

There is much reason to believe 
that the inferior animals dream; 
and this may be put forward as an 
argument for dreams being mere 
conditions of matter. But before 
we receive this we must be con- 
vinced that spirits do not influence 
animals, The general belief of man- 
kind has certainly been against such 
a conviction—and to the believers 
in Scripture such a conviction is 
impossible. The serpent and the 
swine certainly received bad spirits ; 
and the ass saw the angel while he 
was invisible to her rider. 

I do not affirm or deny anything 
on this subject of dreams, I only 
put forward suggestions, which [ 
hope readers will not set aside as 
unphilosophical trifles, It is these 
new teachings about our constant 
propinquity to a spiritual world 
that have led me into this groove. 
And I would remind any one whose 
superior intelligence may feel offend- 
ed by these my musings, that it is 
only our familiarity with dreams, 
and their general lack of import- 
ance, that causes us to treat them 
with indifference. They are unex- 
plained phenomena, the nature of 
which is well worthy of investiga- 
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tion: and when the world is pre- 
sented with a new science, which 
may possibly make their nature 
clearer, one may reasonably suggest 
a patient investigation of it. 

The more one thinks on spiritn- 
alism (simply as a fact, and putting 
aside what spirits may pretend to 
teach), the more one is persuaded 
of it being in nowise repugnant to 
the teachings of Holy Writ. We 
find passages which not only re- 
cognize the existence of immate- 
rial beings, but also seem to imply 
that they are about us in numbers. 
There is a remarkable passage in 
St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, in which it is affirmed that 
a woman ought to be covered by 
her hair, because of the angels, By 
the manner in which this expres- 
sion, “ because of the angels,” is in- 
troduced, without preface or expla- 
nation, it is most probable that it 
referred to a subject widely under- 
stood in apostolic days; but we 
seem to have lost the point of the 
allusion. Angels may be good or 
bad, and the kind of angels in- 
tended is not specified. Is there, 
then, any liberty taken with the 
passage if we suppose that a num- 
ber of immaterial beings, habitually 
within ken of us, is meant? If the 
answer to this question be in the 
affirmative, as 1 expect it to be, 
here is a corroboration of the spirit- 
ualist’s doctrine, so far as it relates 
to our having numbers of spirits 
about us. But then we would like 
to know why, because of these spir- 
its, women should wear a covering. 
It is evidently a point of modesty 
and decency that is insisted on; if 
so, one is led to ask, why it would 
not have been enough to enforce it 
because of the male sex, or because 
even of other women? And a little 
thought in this direction leads to 
the probability that long hair was 
prescribed to women as a covering 
of which they could not readily 
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divest themselves as they could of 
their clothes. Decent women would 
not be likely to have their persons 
uncovered before men, or before 
other women ; but there were occa- 
sions when they were entirely pri- 
vate and unseen, as far as human- 
kind were concerned, when it would 
be necessary to cast aside garments ; 
but here the hair, nature’s covering, 
would be a veil, because of the angels 
who could be present without being 
seen. And now the matter might 
be dismissed, with this reflection :— 
It is commanded that women have 
regard to the presence of the angels, 
But one text leads the mind to an- 
other in strange ways, aud as the 
view seems to open one is loath to 
turn away from it, There is in 
Genesis a remarkable passage, which 
has been much disputed, but which 
can hardly fail to present itself to 
the memory after a person has fol- 
lowed the line of thought which I 
have been taking. Itis this: ‘ And 
it came to pass, when men began 
to multiply on the face of the earth, 
and daughters were born unto them, 
that the sons of God saw the 
daughters of men that they were 
fair, and they took them wives of 
ali which they chose.” Iam quite 
aware that many learned men, of 
whom Milton* is one, have been of 
opinion that this text does not re- 
late to spirits, but that the “sons of 
God” are the male descendants of 
Seth, who were reared in the ,fear 
of God, as distinguished from the 
progeny of Cain, whose daughters 
are called “the daughters of men.” 
“ As many as are led by the Spirit 
of God, they are the sons of God,” 
says St. Paul. We read nothing, 
be it remarked, of the male Cain- 
ites having married the daughters 
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of Seth. Then, on the other hand, 
others have not scrupled to regard 
the “sons of God” here mentioned 
as heavenly beings; and we know 
that two of our foremost poets, 
Byron and Moore, have in their 
works adopted this latter view. 
And surely there are grounds for 
their choice of it. This connection, 
whatever it was, seems to have been 
so displeasing to the Creator, that 
He repented that He had made 
man, and determined to destroy 
him, The intermarriage of the de- 
scendants of Cain and the descend- 
ants of Seth does not, so far as we 
can judge, appear of so heinous a 
complexion as that it should move 
the divine wrath so fearfully. But 
the intermarriage of spirits with 
human beings, if it were forbidden 
and unnatural, would, no doubt, 
have brought down condign punish- 
ment. Obedient spirits could not 
have been guilty of it, the sin must 
have been that of devils; and the 
sin could not have been committed 
unless these devils had been sus- 
ceptible of earthly love. Some of 
these spirits may in their natures 
come very close to us. We are 
made only a little lower than the 
angels, and the lowest grades of 
angels may have much in common 
with us. We must remember that 
in old times angels frequently ap- 
peared in human forms. They are 
shown to us as eating before Abra- 
ham’s tent; and an angel wrestled 
with Jacob, So like did they ap- 
pear to human beings, that St. Paul 
speaks of it as a possible thing that 
men might entertain angels «un- 
awares, Here, then, on these sup- 
positions, is a very sufficient reason 
why women should not be with- 
out a veil, because of the angels.t 





* Milton, in the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ favours the belief that the “ sons of God ” were 


men ; but,in the ‘ Paradise 


Regained,’ Book II., he introduces a contrary idea, and 


makes Satan charge Belial and his,‘‘ lusty crew” with being the husbands in these 


marriages. 


+ Though the remark is foreign to the subject treated of in the text, I cannot 
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It is true that disobedient spirits 
would, since the Flood, appear to 
have been restrained from the ac- 
tual contraction of these unhallowed 
matriages, but they may still retain 
the inclination for them, It is a 
,0int not to be overlooked, that 
spirits, having the power to intro- 
duce themselves, as they are said to 
do, into houses and chambers, might 
be supposed to possess powers of 
vision that would pierce through 
matter ; and, that being so, a veil 
would be of little use against. them. 
But we do not. know that they see 
through matter; and upon exami- 
nation there is reason to think that 
they do not. The seraphim are re- 
presented as covering themselves 
with their wings, which would be 
« meaningless act if it had not the 
effect of concealing, or of shutting 
out the light. 

I have set down these thoughts 
as they. occurred to. me. Wiser 
heads than mine may perhaps fur- 
nish an explanation of these diffi- 
cult texts that will demolish all my 
fancies. It is certain that among 
all the things that I have heard 
concerning modern _ spiritualism 
there is nothing, so far as I remem- 
ber, about spirits having professed 
or exhibited admiration for women. 
But now that I am recommending 
that some tests be applied to the 
spirits instead of to the medium, 
it is not. unprofitable to remember 
all these things, doubtful though 
they be ‘as to the meaning. 

I am unwilling to -turn from 
these thoughts about spirits with- 
out.some notice of subjects appar- 
ently connected with these beings, 
which have made their noise in the 
world, and have been very differ- 
ently regarded by mankind in dif- 
ferent epochs. I mean divination 
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and witchcraft. Two or three cen- 
turies ago scarcely a soul doubted 
the existence everywhere of these 
ractices. So ready was men’s be- 
lief, that they made most absurd 
imputations of these’ crimes, com- 
mitted horrible cruelties, and at 
last, by their very zeal and intoler- 
ance, produced a reaction in feeling 
and opinion which steadily increas- 
ed up to the point which it has now 
reached, when every person pre- 
tending to be educated treat¢ every- 
thing relating to the black art 
as imposture. There is-no doubt 
at all that the pendulum swung 
much too far in the direction of 
credulity and persecution. ‘It is 
just possible that it may have os- 
cillated much too far into the 
other extreme of complacent, lofty 
incredulity. The testimony which 
may be heard in these days of the 
frequent appearance of spirits sug- 
gests the propriety of giving at 
least a little patient consideration 
to these things. Beyond all doubt 
there have been pretenders to a 
knowledge of sorcery who were the 
rankest impostors ; also a multitude 
of harmless people popularly’ sus- 
pected of sorcery whose efforts 
against the tide of opirion were 
ineffectual to clear their reputations. 
But, besides the jugglers and the 
persecuted, there may have been 
some few real accomplices of famil- 
iar spirits who have been white- 
washed along with the general 
crowd by the verdict of this stpe- 
rior age. Enchanters there‘ cer- 
tainly were in Egypt in the old 
days, and witches and wizards 
among the Jews throughout their 
abode in Palestine. What we have 
heard of magic in other nations 
may of course be contemptuously 
rejected by those who will not 
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tolerate the idea of such a thing; 
but I do not see why it should 
be so treated. If we could prove 
the impossibility of the action of 
familiar spirits in general, we should 
be justified in the rejection of every 
particular story and of the whole 
lore of witchcraft in the mass, as is 
our method this day. But-we can 
prove nothing of the kind, what- 
ever we may choose to affirm, and 
evidence is setting in the opposite 
direction. A man in these days 
may reasonably examine well-at- 
tested accounts of uncanny opera- 
tions, notwithstanding that a few 
years ago he may have thought such 
investigations mere waste of time, 
and quite beneath a person pre- 
tending toZenlightenment. I must 
say that I am disposed to look on 
now as very suspicious circum- 
stances some things which in for- 
mer days either happened within 
my own knowledge, or were told 
ime by persons on whom I could 
entirely rely ; although there was a 
time when I put them by as mere 
nonsense, not because I could say 
anything against them, but be- 
cause I did not choose to receive 
such stuff, and the proper enlight- 
ened way was to scoff at them. I 
believe that some feats of so-called 
sorcery are known to have occurred 
in India, in which the keenest ob- 
servers were unable to detect im- 
posture. Very strange and inex- 
plicable things are also reported to 
have occurred in the West Indies 
among the Obeah people. And we 
are all well acquainted with the pre- 
tensions of the gipsies to the power 
of divination, A black or coloured 
woman informed the Empress Jose- 
phine that she would one day sit 
on a throne, long before Napoleon 
was heard of by the world, and long 
before she knew him, A lucky 
shot, or a curious coincidence, con- 
descendingly say those who cannot 
dispute the fact; but why may it 
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not have been the forecast of a spirit 
of divination, if we can believe that 
there are about us everywhere 
spirits who are willing to communi- 
cate with men? When I was young 
I once was in a town which I did 
not often visit, at some distance 
from my own home, Just» with- 
out the town I met a gipsy woman, 
who asked me for silver in the 
usual way. I gave it; and sheim- 
mediately told me something which 
rather startled me, and demanded a 
further fee for more particular in- 
formation. I was led on in this 
way until I had parted with several 
shillings, but the woman told me 
things concerning myself which I 
hardly thought it possible that any 
one could know by ordinary means, 
It might, perhaps, with some trouble 
have been learned, but I have not 
the least idea that it was so learned ; 
and I believe my meeting with the 
gipsy to have been as accidental on 
her part as it was onmine, Again, 
two near relations of mine, sisters, 
were at school together in Scotland, 
and went with several companions 
to visit a magician then celebrated. 
A good many of the party received 
vaticinations in return for - their 
money; but my two relatives, 
though they made repeated at- 
tempts to get an augury, never 
succeeded. The wizard at length, 
not knowing how longer to excuse 
himself, spoke aside to a lady who 
had gone in charge of the party, 
and said, “I wish to avoid saying 
anything to those two young ladies, 


for they have lost a near relation, 


and do not know it.” Soon after 
this the party left. Some © little 
time after arrived a ship from one 
of the northern islands with the 
news that their mother had died 
there about the time of the con- 
sultation of the seer. There had 
been no earlier communication from 
their home since the death; the 
young women had not the least ex- 
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pectation of such an event. They 
were not informed of what the man 
had said until after his saying had 
been proved to be correct. The 
thing happened long before the 
days of electric telegraphs. I 
never heard any probable explana- 
tion of it suggested. I give one 
more case, trusting that I do not 
try my reader beyond endurance. 
In one of our West India Islands 
there went about a rumour that a 
certain house and premises in the 
country were enchauted, I heard 
of it and laughed at it, as did many 
others, One is never surprised at 
anything of this kind being believed 
by the black people, who have en- 
tire reliance on the powers of Obeab. 
But after a while some white people 
began to speak of the thing as a 
fact and a nuisance. Magistrates 
were applied to, and went and saw 
the state of things for themselves : 
they also stationed white policemen 
on the premises, because it was 
said that a person walking in the 
grounds had been seized in some 
mysterious manner and maltreated, 
though not seriously injured. I 
went myself as a matter of curiosity 
to the place, and at first saw nothing 
unusual; but a negro took me into 
a yard at the back of the house, and 
desired me to call out, which I did, 
and immediately there descended 
into the yard a shower of sticks, 
stones, mangoes, and leaves, I called 

ain, and the same thing occurred. 
This was in daylight. We searched 
all round, but could find no person 
durking about. It must have taken 
several people placed about in the 
trees, and at different points, to have 
produced the effect. Afterwards, 
when I tried the shouting, the 
shower was not invariably so plen- 
tiful as at first, but there was always 
a fall of some kind. I remained at 
the place all that day and through 
the night assisting the police, and 
very anxious to find out the perpe- 
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trators of these marvels, but nobody 
at all was scen about. Next day I 
left, deciding that though I couldn’t 
see into the affair, it was some piece 
of jugglery not worth thinking of ; 
and so I dismissed itfrom my mind, 
and soon forgot it while occupied 
with the affairs of life. What other 
persons reported was all in the way 
of knocking things about and wan- 
ton disorder. Now, on looking 
back to it, it seems so like to the 
tricks reported of spirits in its per- 
plexing and yet meaningless char- 
acter, that it is more easily accounted 
for as some of their diversions than 
in any other way. 

I ought to state that, although 1 
appear to favour belief in spiritual- 
ism, I do so entirely in deference to 
what seems to me to be candid 
testimony. My natural bias did 
not prejudice me in its favour; and 
I never in my life attended a séance 
or witnessed any medium’s perform- 
ances. The evidence for it seems 
strong, and has never been fairly 
rebutted. If we reject testimony 
simply because it witnesses some- 
thing disagreeable to us, or some- 
thing that we arbitrarily pronounce 
to be false because it is extraordi- 
nary, how much are we better than 
those opponents of Christianity who 
have decided to reject the miracles 
of Scripture “ because they are con- 
trary to experience”? We reason- 
ably expect that the record of eye- 
witnesses and contemporaries should 
have more weight than a_philo- 
sophic idea or axiom which a man 
may have taken into his mind. By 
the same rule, if unimpeachable tes- 
timony of the existence of these 
spirits can be adduced, we must not 
put it aside except on still stronger 
testimony which can show the first 
to be mistaken. Iam not so much 
in love with spiritualism but that 
I could give it up without a regret 
if I could receive satisfactory proof 
that it is a delusion; but if the 
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weight of sound credible evidence 
is in support of it, 1 must (notwith- 
standing that a mass of roguery and 
imposture may also have collected 
around it) yield it belief, I have 
written, I hope, not like a fanatic, 
but as one who is as ready to hear 
reason from one side as from the 
other. 

It might have been too much to 
ask from the readers of Maga that 
they should, as it were, absent them- 
selves from the body and roam with 
me into the shadowy confines of 
“the powers of the air,” while long 
days and pleasant exercise still 
made this visible “ diurnal sphere” 
delightful. But, alas! winter still 
lingers with us, clouds and cold re- 
strict our action; and we have 
leisure to reflect how, since the 
last vernal equinox, we have per- 
formed another stage of our jour- 
ney towards the Jand of spirits. 
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Long evenings yet remain to invite 
reflection ; and firesides and flicker- 
ing shadows beguile the mind to- 
wards the realms of mystery and 
wonder. Now, if ever, Imagination 
may claim us for her votaries, and 
spells and legends engage us more 
readily than action. Now, if ever, 
my untutored meditations may show 
themselves in the winter gloom, and 
haply find acceptance when they 
tell of 


** The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook : 
And of those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 
Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet or with element ;”’ 


for I write this from abroad in Car- 
nival time, and hope to find readers 
before the voice of spring summons 
us once more to the hard work-a- 
day world, 
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Tue most significant point about 
her Majesty’s Speech was the ab- 
sence of all reference to Ireland. 
Eight years ago, when the present 
Prime Minister first acceded to 
office, a crisis was discovered in 
Trish affairs which had been in 
preparation for centuries, but which 
took that convenient opportunity 
of bursting upon the world. From 
that time onwards Ireland has con- 
sumed by far the larger portion of 
the time of Parliament, Only last 
session the establishment of a miti- 
gated coercion code threw the whole 
of the rest of business out of gear. 
And rumours were rife during the 
recess that the Irish members, in 
the interest of Home Rule and se- 
parate Parliaments, meant to ob- 
struct the course of imperial legisla- 
tion as far as lay in their power. 
Whatever may have been in con- 
templation, they were at least sig- 
nificantly reminded that in these 
days of Conservative ascendancy 
their powers of mischief are limited, 
and that for a time even Irish griev- 
ances must give way to imperial 
concerns, and restrict themselves 
within reasonable limits. Mr. Glad- 
stone holds that two-thirds of what 
he called the debt of justice to Ire- 
land has been paid, and of the re- 
maiving third payment in full had 
been tendered and rejected. His 
successors have relaxed the sever- 
ity of Mr. Gladstone’s coercive meas- 
ures, and have adopted towards the 
Home Rule party a firm and con- 
ciliatory attitude, which was met 
on their side during two sessions by 
what is called a policy of morose 
isolation. Coyness, however, may 
in the end defeat its own purposes, 
and as heither side of the House is 
for the present inclined to make 
fresh advances, we may this ses- 


sion witness an entire change of 
tactics. 

According to Mr. Mulholland, 
who seconded the Address to the 
Crown, and who, as an Irish repre- 
sentative, was well qualified to ex- 
press an opinion, the silence of the 
Queen’s Speech was justified by the 
exceptionally peaceful and _prosper- 
ous condition of the Irish people. 
“An excellent harvest had produced 
there the usual results. The cireu- 
lation of the currency, the traffic 
on the railways, and the amount 
of the deposits in the banks, all 
showed an increase in production 
and trade and wealth.” A diminu- 
tion of crime was observable; and 
an enduring bond of union between 
the two countries is being formed 
in the extended intercourse and 
increasing trade between them. The 
Home Rule party, however, demand 
a considerable amount of legislation ; 
but either from the pressure of their 
constituents, or from despair of the 
consequences of isolation, they de- 
mand it at the hands of the English 
Parliament, and abandon the un- 
tenable ground that there is no 
legislature competent to enact their 
laws. On the very first night of 
the session they announced that 
they had prepared a number of 
bills aiming at a complete as- 
similation of the laws and _ institu- 
tions of the two countries. “ An 
opportunity,” said Mr, Mitchell 
Henry, “will be given the House 
of Commons of learning what Ire- 
Jand demanded.” And the next 
day the Irish members, having been 
at least fortunate in the ballot, gave 
notice of their bills, The registra- 
tion of voters, the estabfishment of 
union rating, of electoral county 
boards, the regulation of fisheries, 
reclamation of waste lands, the 
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amendment of the grand jury sys- 
tem, and of the law relating to the 
rating of towns; and finally, the as- 
similation of frish municipal cor- 
porations and of Irish municipal 
and borough franchises to the Eng- 
lish corporations and franchises of a 
like nature,—form the code of legis- 
lative promise for the session, This 
certainly reads like a waiver of 
all objections to the legislative com- 
petence of the United Parliament. 
Further than that, Mr. Butt threat- 
ens to amend Mr. Gladstone’s Land 
Bill, and replace his abortive edu- 
cational projects. The object ap- 
parently is to bring the willingness 
or capacity of the House of Com- 
mons to the test. Perhaps one of 
the most interesting chapters in the 
history of the session will be the 
fate of those projects, the manner 
in ‘which they are met by the Gov- 
ernment, the temper and discre- 
tion with which they are urged by 
their authors. The department pre- 
sided over by Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach will have plenty of occupa- 
tion. And it is of importance to 
the future relations of the two 
countries that within the limits of 
time which one portion of the *em- 
pire may expect to monopolise, all 
Irish grievances which admit . of 
being placed in the tangible shape 
of remedial bills, ready drawn and 
submitted to the House, should be 
well weighed and discussed. So far 
as either laws or institutions in Ire- 
land are shown to differ from those 
in England, the burden rests with 
those who oppose their assimilation 
to show the grounds of resistance. 
Every one understands the special 
reasons which necessitate restrict- 
ive measures in Ireland; perhaps 
the proceedings of this session may 
enlighten the public mind upon ail 
the other topics referred to. And 
if a hearing is once secured, past 
experience shows that the case must 
be very bad, or the advocates very 
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inefficient, if Irish grievances fail 
to absorb a larger share of pariia- 
mentary ahd public attention than 
other portions of the empire might 
think just and equitable to them- 
selves. Mr. Butt apparently antici- 
pates, or deprecates, a different re- 
sult; for he has given notice for 
an early day after Easter that he 
will move for a Select Committee 
to inquire into and report upon the 
nature and grounds of the demand 
made by a large proportion of the 
Irish people for the restoration to 
Ireland of an Irish Parliament, 
with power to control the inter- 
nal affairs of that country. It is 
a sign of growing pusillanimity 
amongst public men, that at the 
recent contest at Manchester both 
candidates pledged themselves to 
vote for this Committee. We are 
not surprised that Mr. Jacob Bright 
should have responded to the Home 
Rule invitation: Mr. Rylands at 
Burnley, a candidate fortified by 
the recommendation of Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. John Bright, did the 
same. But that the Conservative 
candidate should have accepted or 
solicited the Irish vote on such 
terms considerably mitigates our 
regret at his defeat. The rude vir- 
tues of moral courage and political 
firmness are not absolutely without 
value even in electioneering; and 
to buy up delusive promises of a 
base stipport with the sacrifice of 
vital principles is an outrage upon 
the decencies of public life. 

' Treland, however, having regard 
to the work of at least eight years’ 
legislation, can scarcely expect the 
lion’s share of the incoming ses- 
sion. There is plenty of work in 
hand exclusive of the affairs of the 
sister country. Debates on recent 
foreign and colonial policy, the pur- 
chase of the Suez Canal shares, the 
Admiralty administration, the slave- 
trade circulars, and the estimates, 
are likely to be protracted; and 
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the projected legislation of the Gov- 
ernment will absorb a great deal of 
time. Foremost in importance are the 
Merchant 'Shipping Bills, The vio- 
lent outburst of Mr. Plimsoll had 
at least the advantage not merely of 
enabling the Government to pass a 
tentative, temporary, and somewhat 
arbitrary measure at the end of last 
session, but it has tended to fix 
public attention upon the subject, 
and secure to the Government the 
necessary support from without. 
Accordingly, these bills were brought 
in the very first day after the Ad- 
dress was carried, and they will no 
doubt take precedence of all other 
business, That of Sir Charles Ad- 
derley, which has been read a second 
time, consists only of 31 clauses; 
the Government having abandoned 
as hopeless the attempt to consol- 
idate the enactments of twenty 
years. In the ordinary way the 
work of consolidation devolves upon 
the draughtsman, and the less he is 
revised by a popular assembly the 
better. But in the present excited 
condition of the public mind, the 
formal process of repeal and re- 
enactment, by extending the area 
of controversy over 600 or 700 
clauses, would lead to endless dis- 
cussion, and plunge a long bill into 
inextricable confusion. The gist of 
the Government proposals is, first of 
all, to re-enact in a permanent shape 
the temporary Act of last year, 
which the Board of Trade has 
worked efficiently and satisfactorily. 
“ The reports already made by their 
officers,” said Sir Charles Adder- 
ley, “ showed that great benefit had 
already ensued, and there had been 
less overloading.” The Board will 
retain its power of stopping the 
departure of an unseaworthy ship ; 
but the owners are allowed an 
appeal to public courts of survey. 
As regards the provisions requlat- 
ing grain cargoes, in nearly all the 
grain - loading ports vessels are 
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loaded under local regulations, or 
the inspection of the Govern- 
ment or of the underwriters; 
and the Board of Trade surveyors 
enforced the penalties of the Act 
whenever ships arrived improperly 
loaded. The bill regulates deck 
cargoes in this way. It allows them 
when they cannot be otherwise 
carried, or in the case of cattle, 
meat, &c.; in other cases it checks 
them by adding the space so occu- 
pied to the measurement of the 
ship’s tonnage. The quantity and 
quality of such cargo must be in- 
serted in the ship’s log. As to the 
load - line, that remains as it was 
fixed by the temporary Act. Wreck 
commissioners will be appointed to 
inquire into cases of wreck, and ad- 
judicate upon the master’s right to 
retain his certificate. The estab- 
lishment of training-ships is en- 
couraged, and the health of crews 
required to be certificated. 

The policy or principle of the 
Act is to avoid harassing the mer- 
cantile interests by vexatious regu- 
lations; and in that view Mr. Plim- 
soll regards it as “lamentably short 
of what would be required to bring 
about .a satisfactory settlement of 
the question.” It casts on ship- 
owners the responsibility which all 
honest shipowners feel at present, 
and from which dishonest shipown- 
ers shall not hereafter escape. To 
send a ship to sea, reckless of the 
safety of human life, is a criminal 
offence at present; owners and 
others who send it, and the master 
who takes it, are indictable. It 
will now be cast on them to show 
affirmatively that reasonable precau- 
tions had been taken. In other 
ways the obligation of a shipowner 
to attend tv the seaworthiness of 
his ships is enforced ; and his legal 
responsibilities are increased, instead 
of harassing him with minute regula- 
tions. The Government firmly de- 
clines to legislate in a panic on the 
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subject; and if any permanent good 
is to be effected, the scheme must 
be such as shipowners—who, Mr. 
Plimsoll nothwithstanding, are an 
honourable and honest class—will 
meet in a spirit of co-operation. The 
object is to prevent abuses by 
reasonable precautions, not to sanc- 
tion by hysterical legislation the 
suggestion that an important section 
of the mercantile community are 
utterly reckless of life and honour. 
It appears that in the last thirty 
years British tonnage has trebled, 
British ships calling at foreign ports 
have been sextupled, while wrecks 
and the loss of life, in proportion to 
the number of voyages, have steadi- 
ly decreased. Mr. Plimsoll’s efforts 
have successfully drawn attention 
to this subject. They are worthy 
of all honour, but, as every one ad- 
mits, they are not directed or con- 
trolled by a well-balanced judgment. 
The mercantile interest is one of the 
most important to the welfare and 
prosperity of England; and in that 
interest, as well as in others, it is 
impossible to legislate exclusively 
with a view to one class. If ship- 
owners are unduly harassed or in- 
jured, it will react on the sailors; 
and if sailors as a class find that a 
seafaring life has other and deeper 
risks than the ordinary perils of the 
sea, the shipowning interest will 
speedily suffer. The violent parti- 
sans of one class constantly forget 
that classes are mutually depend- 
ent. Strict justice is the common 
interest; and the merits of legisla- 
tion must be tested by the fairness 
with which it adjusts an apparent 
conflict, which, so far as it exists, 
is the result of abuses which may 
easily be aggravated by imprudent 
remedies, 

The other bill on this subject 
was that of the Chancellor of the 
ixchequer, and deals with that sub- 
ject of marine insurance which the 
Bremerhaven explosion has recently 
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brqught into an atrocious promi- 
nence. Sir Stafford Northcote is 
an extremely able man ; and whether 
we look to his vindication of the 
Suez Canal purchase, his reply on 
the Budget to Mr. Gladstone, or 
his speeches on the subject of 
maritime legislation in this and 
the last session of Parliament, the 
Tory party will never want an 
efficient leader during his political 
career. In furtherance of the policy 
of enforcing the liability of ship~ 
owners, and throwing on them 
more distinctly the duty of taking 
care that their ships and the 
lives of their seamen are properly 
provided for, his bill regulates 
insurance by making it the interest 
of the shipowner to preserve his 
ship, and by depriving him of any 
motives to the contrary. In doing 
so, the settled principles of insur- 
ance are not to be tampered with ; 

vor is freedom of contract to be 
touched except where the interests 
of third parties are vitally affected. 
The provisions are, that in every 
case the ship shall be warranted by 
the owner to be seaworthy, whether 
the contract be for the carriage of 
goods or of persons. Valued pol- 
icies may remain as between the 
owners and the underwriters; but 
in the interests of third parties, if 
there is an unreasonable or excessive 
over-valuation, and the underwriters 
take the matter into court, the in- 
sured can only recover as much as 
certain referees may ascertain to 
have been the true value of the 
ship. In one word, if valued poli- 
cies are abused, they may be opened 
because they are frauds upon third 
parties. No doubtsuch a provision 
will operate as a deterrent and a 
check. Valued policies are in prac- 
tice extremely convenient, and can- 
nof be abolished; and if under- 
writers may be trusted under the 
new provision to see that they are 
not abused, the check will be effica- 
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cious. At all events, the problem 
is not insoluble of devising means 
whereby insurers cannot recover 
more than what, having regard to 
constant fluctuations, may be reason- 
ably regarded as the value, whether 
the thing insured is a ship or freight. 
The bill endeavours: to attain that 
object, and the more simply and 
efficaciously it is done the better. 
An explanation of considerable 
interest was made in the House of 
«Lords by the Lord Chancellor, in 
proposing a Bill for the establish- 
ment of a Court of Ultimate Appeal. 
He reminded the House that in 
1872 he had refused to accede to 
the transfer of the appellate juris- 
diction of the House of Lords to 
another tribunal. In the Committee 
which subsequently sat to inquire 
whether the administration of the 
appellate functions of the House 
could not be improved, he was uni- 
formly — and Lord Selborne con- 
firmed his statement—in favour: of 
the retention by the House of its 
jurisdiction; but he thought that 
improvements should be effected, 
which, however, he despaired of 
effecting through the instrumental- 
ity of Parliament. The next year 
he supported Lord Selborne’s bill, 
being keenly anxious to reform the 
judicature of the country, and deem- 
ing the abolition of the appellate 
functions of the House a lesser evil 
than the postponement of the bill. 
Finding on his accession to office 
that those functions had ceased to 
exist as regards England, he thought 
it necessary to abolish them as re- 
gatds Scotland and Ireland. But 
apparently no one was better pleased 
than himself when a decided change 
of public opinion enabled him to post- 
pone for a year the further consider- 
ation of the question, with an im- 
plied understanding that the partial 
abdication by the House of its con- 
stitutional rights should be cancel- 
led ‘instead of being completed. 
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This is a complete contradiction to 
all the statements of Opposition 
organs, that the Lord Chancellor 
and the Government had been 
coerced by a committee of peers, 
and that secret and irresponsible in- 
fluences overrode the decision of 
the Cabinet. Nothing has fallen 
from the Premier to lead us to sup- 
pose that he viewed the proposed 
constitutional change with any fa- 
vour; and he certainly dropped the 
bills which contained them, at the 
end of the session of 1874, with 
little ceremony. 

The present proposal, however, 
is a compromise more or less satis- 
factory. The object of one side of 
this controversy was to retain the 
appellate power of Parliament or 
of a House of Parliament as inde- 
pendent and final over the United 
Kingdom; the appellate power of 
the Privy Council as final over de- 
pendencies outside the ambit of par- 
liamentary authority. The object 
of the other side was to abolish the 
appellate power both of Parliament 
and the judicial committee, and 
establish in lieu of it another divi- 
sion of the supreme court to which 
that power should be transferred. 
The new proposal strikes out an in- 
termediate course, which, while util- 
ising the ancient authority both of 
Crown and Parliament, founds a 
really effective Court of Appeal. 
The House of Lords nominally re- 
tains its authority; in practice it 
is to be recognised that it “sits 
as the adviser of the sovereign, 
that it is the Court of Parliament 
advising the sovereign.” That re- 
cognition is to be effected in this 
way. ‘“ We propose that this shall 
appear by the form of petition. We 
desire that this should be done be- 
fore any other change is made. It 
is not a matter of form. It is tomy 
mind matter of substance.” In 
addition to that, Lords of Appeal 
are to be introduced into the House, 
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who are only temporarily and pro 
hde vice peers. It is, moreover, to 
be fused into one court with ‘the 
judicial committee of the Privy 
Council; and the two are to form 
“in substance the same tribunal, 
although acting with different 
forms, and dealing with different 
business.” It is, in fact, a new tri- 
bunal which is to be constituted ; 
and.the substance of it remains the 
same, whether it is called House of 
Lords, Judicial Committee, Court of 
Ultimate Appeal, or Division Bench 
of the Supreme Court. The Lord 
Chancellor declined to enter into 
any antiquarian law upon the sub- 
ject; but he laid down that “so far 
from the old jurisdiction of the 
House (in regard to writs of error) 
being such as would imply that the 
House interfered with the action of 
the courts of the sovereign, it is 
the sovereign here acting in concert 
and consultation with the House 
who reviews the judgments of her 
courts.” As regards appeals from 
the Court of Chancery, they were 
unheard of till the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and they were 
accidentally commenced by a peti- 
tion to the House instead of to 
the sovereign ; the accident having 
continued ever since. In all cases 
it was the Court of Parliament 
advising the sovereign. No doubt, 
as a matter of constitutional prin- 
ciple and etiquette that was so; 
but in practice it meant that the 
prerogative of the Crown was limited 
by the power of Parliament. The 
Crown enacts laws by and with the 
advice and consent of Parliament ; 
and it administers justice in the 
last resort with the advice of the 
lords spiritual and temporal. But 
the absolute independence of each 
House of Parliament remains ; and 
constitutes in each case a limitation 
of royal prerogative. We take it’ 
that the view of those who object 
to the transfer of jurisdiction from 


the House of Lords is that its pos 
session is one of the badges of free- 
dom, and represents the issue of a 
long contest against arbitrary ad- 
ministration of justice by the Crown. 
In old times the king in his Great 
Council was supreme over the king 
in his Select Council. There was a 
constant struggle on the part of 
Parliament, in spite* of frequent in- 
termissions of its sittings, to main- 
tain its supremacy over the courts 
and councils which were regarded as 
emanations from unfettered royal 
prerogative. It was terminated at 
the Restoration, when High Com- 
mission and Star Chamber finally 
vanished, and the appellate power of 
the House of Lords was finally estab- 
lished. That of the Privy Coun- 
cil over colonial dependencies at- 
tracted little attention, and grew 
up unchecked. Time no doubt has 
diminished the practical importance 
of this constitutional right of the 
House of Lords; and the exercise 
of that right is virtually delegated 
by the House to those of its mem- 
bers who are law lords. “It is here- 
after to be exercised by the nomi- 
nees of the Crown—Lords of Appeal, 
who were only temporarily members 
of the House. Substantially that 
is a transfer of jurisdiction from 
the House to a court composed of 
those who are really or nominally 
members of the House; and the 
defence is, that that has been in ~ 
practice effected already. 

To substitute the sovereign for 
the House, to introduce salaried offi- 
cials into it who are not hereditary 
members, and to fuse it with a com- 
mittee of Privy Councillors, would 
seem at first sight to involve an un- 
paralleled confusion of, constitutional 
functions. Practically and constitu- 
tionally it is the establishment of a 
new court or a new division court, 
in supersession both of the House 
and the judicial committee; and 
the advantage is, that a strong court 
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of appeal will exist, with a dignity 
beyond that of a purely local tri- 
bunal. The difficulty was to pre- 
serve the existence of an authority 
which had long been delegated, and 
therefore to some extent abdicated. 
Perhaps the compromise effected is 
as sound as under the circumstances 
was possible or practicable. At all 
events, we shail have an effective 
court of final appeal with the dig- 
nity of an imperial tribunal; India 
and the colonies will doubtless 
understand that their courts are 
placed in subordination to a judicial 
authority at home which possesses 
the immediate exercise of royal 
prerogative, and is not of merely 
local dignity. The tribunals of the 
three kingdoms will equally defer 
to the ultimate control of a jurisdic- 
tion which is coextensive with the 
ordinary authority of the High 
Court of Parliament, and which 
represents the oldest form and de- 
velopment of judicial independence. 

The only instalment of local re- 
form at present disclosed is Mr. 
Sclater Booth’s Valuation Bill. It 
is a step in advance, “and he hoped 
in the course of the session to have 
several opportunities of making sub- 
stantial progress.” The preliminary 
process in improving local collec- 
tion, assessment, and administration, 
is to have a uniform system of valu- 
ation in lieu of the three systems 
which at present prevail, Accord- 
ing to Sir E. Kerrison, to whose 
authority we have several times ap- 
pealed in these pages on the subject 
of valuation reform, “the rateable 
value of the same property in dif- 
ferent unions varies from 10 to 40 
per cent ;” and in other places forty 
years have elapsed without a fresh 
valuation.~ A Valuation Act has in 
recent years been enforced in the 
metropolis. Under Mr. Booth’s bill 
the surveyor of taxes is to assist in 
preparing the local valuation lists, 
and to be associated with the local 
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assessors for that purpose. The bill, 
however, is a consolidation of the 
Metropolitan Valuation Actof 1869 
and the Union Assessment Commit- 
tee Act; it was introduced last 
year, and dropped for want of time. 
Should it pass this year, a common 
measure of value for all purposes, 
both of local and imperial taxation, 
will have been obtained; which is 
an essential preliminary to any re- 
adjustment of burdens. The intro- 
duction of the Government official 
into local business is defended on 
the ground that local expenditure is 
not all supplied by local funds, and 
that the state which supplies the 
balance is interested in the proper 
amount being raised. And his pre- 
sence will at all events remove any 
objection there might otherwise be 
to the valuation forming the basis of 
imperial as well as local assessment. 

Mr. Cross’s Enclosure Bill deals 
with a difficult subject, and one 
which since 1869 has attracted no 
little public attention. While the 
policy of the nation was to be self- 
supporting in regard to its food- 
supplies, enclosures of commons for 
a century and a half, or more, went 
on apace, so as to enlarge the corn- 
growivg area. But since it has been 
recognised that the area of English 
culturable soil is too small to supply 
the wants of the population, and 
that we are for all time to come, 
and must be, dependent upon for- 
eign supplies, the enclosure of com- 
mons has ceased to be of paramount 
necessity. It is generally recog- 
nised now that public policy requires 
the preservation of commons in the 
interest of the poorer classes, so 
that they may have open spaces for 
the purpose of obtaining fresh air 
and recreation, Mr. Cross’s bill is 
declared by the Government, and 
by Mr. Cross himself, to be “to 
‘prevent, as far as possible, the -en- 
closure of commons, and to give 
facilities for keeping them open for 
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the benefit of the people, so that 
not only those having rights in 
those commons should enjoy those 
rights, but that the people enjoying 
the uses they have hitherto had of 
these commons, might have them 
improved, drained, and levelled.” 
The opposition to the bill is found- 
ed, as we understand it, on the 
suggestion that though this is 
authoritatively declared to be the 
object of the proposed legislation, 
yet either from the incompetence 
or fraud of its projectors, its effect 
will in reality be to aid the land- 
owners in acquiring the commons. 
The bill was read a second time 
without a division. The committee 
will doubtless give effect to the pro- 
fessed object of the bill; while to 
express apy opinion on the attack 
made against it would involve a 
closer scrutiny of its provisions 
than is within the compass of the 
present paper. The real or imputed 
eagerness of landowners for enclos- 
ures may at least be matched by the 
real or imputed eagerness of Oppo- 
sition to discredit the intentions of 
the Ministry on a question of popu- 
lar rights and popular enjoyment. 
The most sensational project of 
the Ministry was the bill to make 
a formal addition to the style and 
titles of the sovereign. Mr. Dis- 
racli has, during two premierships, 
made two appointments of an In- 
dian viceroy, one of which has 
proved to be of conspicuous merit; 
he has made a most excellent Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who every 
year increases his authority with all 
sensible Churchmen and _ rational 
men ; he has also conferred a duke- 
dom. He is now anxious to create 
an emperor, or, at least, to enhance 
the style and titles of Queen Vic- 
toria. The successful visit of the 
Prince of Wales to India affords a 
graceful opportunity. The increas- 
ing interest of the English in Indian 
affairs, of the Indians and their 
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chiefs in English affairs, points to a 
formal recognition of India as an 
integral part of the Queen’s domin- 
ions—an integral source of _ her 
Majesty’s rank and title. Mr. Lowe’s 
objection, that we may one day lose 
India, in which case it may be in- 
convenient to retain the title, is 
based on a principle which would 
effectually stifle not merely the 
growth of empires, but the most 
ordinary efforts of mankind. The 
title will be announced by royal pro- 
clamation after the Act is passed, 
following the precedent of the Act 
of Union with Ireland. -Whatever- 
title may be ultimately chosen, we 
trust that the ancient style of the 
King of England may be preserved. 

The Government were able to 
meet Parliament with the assurance 
in the Royal Speech that “my re- 
lations with all foreign Powers con- 
tinue to be of a cordial character.” 
But when those relations are fully 
considered, it must be frankly con- 
ceded that England has not for 
many years past stood higher in the 
estimation of European nations 
than she does at present. The 
obscure member, to whom Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Bright have re- 
cently given certificates of his zeal 
for economy, who wanted to abolish 
the diplomatic service, was possibly 
justified by the consideration that 
our diplomacy had ceased to be of 
any use, It is a sign of healthy 
national life that this country is 
again holding up its head in Eu- 
rope, and attending to its affairs in 
foreign countries, which can never 
be neglected with impunity or with- 
out loss, The papers which have 
been published show that every 
Continental nation has, during the 
recess, in its turn sought the friend- 
ship and opinion of the Government 
of England. In the controversy 
relating to Herzegovina and Bosnia, 
not merely the three Powers, but 
Turkey also, sought the intervention 
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and assistance of Great Britain ; 
and it is clear that at the last mo- 
ment the Cabinet of St. James held 
the issue of that controversy in their 
own hands, From one side—that 
is, from Russia and Austria—they 
received assurances “which,” said 
Mr. Disraeli, “‘ to me are satisfactory, 
because I am not ashamed to say 
I believe they are sincere.” Turkey, 
on the other hand, was equall 
anxious to shelter herself under the 
authority of Great Britain; and as 
the Prime Minister informed the 
House of Commons, intimated its 
desire to ‘the English Government 
with respect to Count Andrassy’s 
Note, that “ however much it might 
be opposed to receive such a note, 
if such a note were presented, Eng- 
land should not stand aloof.” And 
also, upon the question of the pur- 
chase of Suez Canal shares, one sidé 
of the picture is shown by Lord 
Granville’s agreeable anecdote from 
Mr. Senior’s journal, that there ‘was 
no shopkeeper in France who did 
not buy a share in the Canal in 
order to have his revenge on those 
English, perfectly indifferent whe- 
ther it was a railway in Sweden or 
a canal in Egypt, so long as this 
country had, or thought it had, 
reasons for opposing it. The other 
phase of international feeling is 
shown by the conduct of the same 
people after the enterprise has suc- 
ceeded, and after its success has 
manifestly conferred signal advan- 
tages upon this country. Although 
French enterprise, and to a large 
extent French capital, executed this 
famous undertaking, yet when it 
became a question of a French 
company or the. French Gov- 
ernment through the company pur- 
chasing the remainder of their own 
enterprise, “the French Minister 
was absolutely instructed to call 
upon Lord Derby to feel whether 
England would tolerate the pur- 
chase.” The Khedive, on the other 
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hand, manifested the utmost desire 
that if his shares should be sold, 
England should succeed to the pro- 
perty. Foreign nations generally 
have viewed the acquisition by this 
country of a large interest in a 


.scheme of international importance 


with the utmost favour. Upon that 
question, as well as upon the solu- 
tion of Turkish difficulties, it is felt 


_that England is more disinterested, 


as well as more powerful, than other 
countries ; and as long as she does 
not enwrap herself in a selfish iso- 
lation, her friendship is cordially 
sought. The last few months have 
shown that Europe regards the just 
assertion of English influence and 
interests with satisfaction, and re- 
spects an interference which is uni- 
formly on the side of public order, 
and for the furtherance of the gene- 
ral interests. “The policy of Eng- 
land is not one of aggression. It is 
not provinces that she wants.” She 
wants peace, free commerce, and 
free intercourse with other nations, 
and especially with the remote por- 
tions of her own empire. It is a 
higher tribute to her authority and 
influence that not merely the three 
Powers which are in friendly _alli- 
ance with a view to bring about 
the pacification of the disturbed 
districts desire her intervention, 
but Turkey itself feels in its present 
critical position that its fate de- 
pends upon the decision of Eng- 
land, If the Queen’s Cabinet had 
refused to sanction the Austrian 
Note, “the consequence would 
have been,” as Mr. Disraeli observ- 
ed, “that the Sultan unquestion- 
ably would have rejected it.” And 
by taking the opposite course of 
urging its acceptance, Turkey her- 
self admits beforehand that she 
finds that the best guarantee that 
her independence, so far as it exists, 
will be respected, and the position 
assigned to her by the treaty of 
1856 maintained, 
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The interference of the Powers 
in the two disaffected provinces 
is admitted to be necessary, but 
it, is of extreme importance. It 
seems to be quite clear, or at 
least it is universally taken for 
granted, that the interference is 
perfectly bond fide, is limited ex- 
pressly to the purposes of pacifica- 
tion, and is not intended in any 
way to reopen what is called the 
Eastern question. Throughout, as 
it seems to us, the Northern or Im- 
perial Powers have studiously en- 
deavoured to allay any suspicion of 
such intention. And circumstances 
fcrbid at present a policy of aggres- 
sion. The alarms which have been 
raised in some quarters are prema- 
ture and unfounded. The Prime 
Minister, for himself, “ would like 
to know what the noble lord 
means by the Eastern question.” 
What the Powers apparently have 
in view, in order at first to lo- 
calise and then to stop the insur- 
rection, is virtually to confer a quasi 
independence upon the disaffected 
provinces under the joint protector- 
ate of the Powers, No doubt the 
note of Count Andrassy treats+the 
Sultan as the independent sovereign 
of his dominions, and invites his co- 
operation. But he is reminded that 
it was not owing to his authority 
that Servia and Montenegro did not 
join in the insurrection ; nor has his 
power sufficed to repress the insur- 
gents after the hope of extraneous 
assistance was removed, and a pro- 
mise of reform had been solemnl 
made. He is plainly told that 
neither his reforms nor his troops 
are equal to the occasion ; the civil 


as well as the military authority of © 


his crown is at an end, so far as the 
insurgents are concerned. The Pow- 
ers, therefore—it is of no use dis- 
guising the situation—prescribe the 
relations which shall hereafter sub- 
sist between the Porte and its sub- 
jects. A mixed board of Moham- 
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medans and Christians in equal 
numbers will virtually rule the dis- 
tricts, and intercept the authority 
of the Sultan. It will doubtless 
find its real, if not nominal, superior 
in the authority to which it owes 
its existence and its power. The 
incubus of the Snultan’s bonds, it 
was proposed, though Turkey has 
only in part consented, should be 
removed from the provinces: the 
proceeds of all direct taxation—i.e., 
nearly all the revenue which they 
yield—should be expended within 
their limits. No doubt the partial 
reservation insisted upon by the 
But for 
the provinces would have been 
decentralised, as the phrase is in 
India, until the central Government 
was financially lost sight of. It 
must mean, moreover, that the 
whole fiscal management, which in 
oriental countries usually draws 
after it civil and even criminal 
jurisdiction, would have passed from 
the Sultan. Then there is the plan 
of ameliorating the condition of the 
Christian peasantry by conferrin 
on them the ownership of land, int 
perfect religious equality is to be 
strictly enforced. Except the partial 
decentralisation of the finance, this 
is nothing more than the Ottoman 
Government has repeatedly pro- 
mised. But the execution of this 
policy is plainly to be enforced, 
and that with the sanction of the 
Western Governments. To what 
extent, when the execution is com- 
pleted, Turkish sovereignty will 
remain over thoroughly disaffected 
insurgents, who will have gained 
their object and reformed their lives 
through foreign intervention, re- 
mains to be seen. The financial 
interest retained by the Sultan will 
form the chief, perhaps only a 
feeble link between him and these 
provinces. When subjection to 
foreign authority is founded neither 
upon attachment, force of arms, nor 








political convenience, and is event- 
ually superseded, time itself will 
encourage separation and confirm 
its finality. 

It seems to us that the integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman 
empire, which it was the object of 
the Crimean war to uphold, are 
complete illusions. At all events, 
the mhaintenance of its integrity is 
consistent with its gradual and peri- 
odical dismemberment ; its indepen- 
dence is as effective as the constant 
and authoritative interference of 
other states will permit. That war 
relieved Europe from the fear of 
Russia, but its results upon Turkey 
were plainly deleterious. It pre- 
vented an exclusively Russian pro- 
tectorate over the Christian popula- 
tion; but while it substituted an 
engagement on the part of Turkey 
with Europe to reform the condition 
of its Christian subjects, it devel- 
oped in Constantinople a despotic 
spirit and despotic institutions 
which have increased the disor- 
ganisation and confusion of the 
provinces. To reform the Ottoman 
empire now, after twenty years of 
demoralisation, debt, and despotism, 
would be hopeless. To mitigate 
the evils which necessarily flow 
from it—to stave off the Eastern 
question till Europe is ripe for its 
solution—to provide for the good 
government of Turkish provinces 
which one by one fall ‘away from 
Turkish rule, will require all the 
patience, self-control, and _states- 
manship which Europe can display. 
At the present moment Herzegovina 
and Bosnia show no signs of accept- 
ing any arrangement which does 
not involve practical severance from 
Turkish rule. And the sympathy 
of the neighbouring populations is 
too strong to admit of the insur- 
rection being reduced within the 
limits of a local disturbance. It is 
rumoured and telegraphed, perhaps 
with truth, that Roumania and 
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Servia refuse their tribute because 
Turkey has shown herself too weak 
to perform the correlative duties of 
sovereign protector, Egypt might 
follow the example; and at all 
events one vindication of our Suez 
Canal purchase is, that the guarantee 
of the Porte is no longer of value. 
As for England in the matter, our 
sacrifices in the Crimean war give 
us a claim to influence the Ottoman 
Government, but they certainly con- 
stitute no title to the regard of the 
Rayahs. Mr. Gladstone, on the first 
night of the session, explained to 
the House what he considered to be 
“ morally and _ historically the posi- 
tion of this question as it concerns 
this country, and its relations with 
the Turkish empire.” He reiterated 
that the object of the Crimean 
war was to “maintain the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Turk- 
ish empiye.” He denied that Eng- 
land had a separate interest in 
that war independent of that of 
Europe. Moreover, that indepen- 
dence and integrity could only be 
maintained, even in the opinion of 
Lord Palmerston, on condition that 
it was regenerated, and its internal 
grievances—those of its Christian 
population—redressed. That was 
the strong feeling of Europe at the 
time, and was one of the condi- 
tions on which the Crimean war was 
entered into, And he supported 
the intervention of her: Majesty’s 
Government in the matter of Count 
Andrassy’s Note ; because, after the 
sacrifices of the Crimean war, we 
cannot now turn round and say, 
“We have no right to expect 
anything from the Sultan, and 
the Christian population of Turkey 
has no right to expect anything at 
our hands.” Eloquent as was Mr. 
Gladstone’s short appeal on bebalf 
of the oppressed Christians ia Tur- 


key, it does not appear that in the- 


long;years which have elapsed since 
our moral and treaty right to interfere 
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in their behalf occurred,during which 
he has been in power, he has ever 
bestirred himself much on their ac- 
count. Neither during the Crimean 
war nor since, has the condition of 
the Rayahs troubled the national 
conscience, The war was one of 
defence of our own interests against 
the probable designs of Russia, and 
had quite as much of temper as of 
policy in its origin. The one was 
violent, and the other was probably 
mistaken. England, moreover, has 
too many millions of human beings 
subject to her rule, for whose wel- 
fare she is directly responsible, to 
undertake the task of ameliorating 
the condition of the Christian pea- 
sants of Turkey. It is of no use 
being run away with by sentiment. 
This is a question on which we 
cannot take the initiative. We can 
act with the other Powers; and 
though we cannot undertake pri- 
mary responsibilities, we may join 
“in mitigating much which we 
cannot sanction, and of preventing 
much which we do not approve— 
that is to say, we can mediate and 
arbitrate.” According to Mr. Dis- 
raeli, the suggestions made in the 
Austrian Note “are matters which 
can be treated, and yet the inde- 
pendence of the Porte be respected.” 
And if they fail to terminate the 
insurrection, England is as free and 
independent to act as she ever was, 
and “she will act in the manner 
which becomes those—as far as her 
present Administration is concerned 
—who wish to maintain the empire 
of England, its independence and 
its freedom, in all those quarters 
which are affected by this great 
controversy.” 

Then comes the momentous ques- 
tion of the Suez Canal .purchase,— 
that question which has been dis- 
eussed and argued till foreigners 
must at least admit that if these 
English do occasionally look after 
their own interests abroad, they 
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make noise enough about it after- 
wards, We thought that the Oppo- 
sition had a clear and umnistihieble 
case to lay before Parliament. It 
was a great stock-jobbing transac- 
tion. “The Government,” said Sir 
W. Harconrt, “ made an investment 
first, and then sent out a commis- 
sion afterwards to investigate its 
value.” Then agafn—* Without a 
fleet your shares are useless, and 
with a fleet they would seem super- 
fluous.” And then, according to 
Mr. Forster, “ the Government ought 
not as a rule to take sbares in x 
commercial company, and, above 


‘all, in a company like that, whose 


directors were in France, whose busi- 
ness was in Egypt, and the control 
of which was either with the Sul- 
tan or the Khedive.” It was neither 
wise nor dignified “to make the 
Queen a partner io the firm of 
Lesseps & Co.” The wisdom of 
the policy depended upon whether 
or not it helped us to keep the 
communication with India and the 
colonies. We must see that there 
were no political complications in- 
volved—and so on. All these are 
broad and sweeping objections, 
going to the very root of the trans- 
action. Lord Granville, on the first 
night of the session, declared on 
behalf of the Opposition, “ The ques- 
tion really turns on this, whether 
the step was taken with reference 
to any well-understood measure of 
policy; upon that it must float or 
sink.” And Lord Hartington put 
the question as one of obtaining 
additional security for our free pas- 

e through Egypt to India. 

he idea which underlies all these 
objections is, that a serious and pa- 
tent blunder had been hastily com- 
mitted, by which England had lost 
money and dignity, and failed to 
secure any political advantage. And 
Mr. Cave’s mission, it seems to have 
been all along assnmed, was to in- 
quire into the value of the shares, 
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estimate the probability of our get- 
ting the £200,000 a-year from the 
Khedive, and gencrally obtain in- 
formation which would justify the 
purchase. The Ministry explained 
that Mr. Cave’s mission had nothing 
to do with the shares, and had been 
resolved upon a month before the 
purchase was thought of. The 
Prime Minister* and the Foreign 
Secretary clearly explained the po- 
licy of the transaction; the press 
and the public accepted it as satis- 
factory. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, with a special view to Lord 
Hartington’s speech, went into de- 


tail, showed the immense import- 


ance of the Canal to India and the 
colonies, the arrangements which 
had been made for reserving to 
England an adequate representation 
in the directorate and in the coun- 
cils of the Company. He concluded 
by proposing the vote. And then 
came the decisive moment when the 
Opposition should have exposed this 
iniquitous stock-jobbing transaction, 
this rash commercial speculation, 
with its injurious political results, 
To the astonishment of the whole 
country, they had nothing to say, 
and simply asked for time—a week’s 
delay—to get up their case. Ap- 
parently all the ground they in- 
tended to rely upon was cut from 
beneath their feet; the mission and 
the purchase were not connected : 
a French purchaser was really at 
hand; and to oppose the Govern- 
ment virtually involved the defence 
of a French monopoly. The “ stock- 
jobbing transaction” had turned out 
to be an unmistakable stroke of 
high policy, which had won the 
approbation of the country and the 
sympathy of Europe. 

Lord. Hartington demanded an 
adjournment, because he had_re- 
ceived “an immense mass of de- 
tailed information.” Sir 8. North- 
cote had given them “a history of 
the financial position of the Com- 
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pany, of the financial difficulties of 
the Khedive, and other informa- 
tion.” ‘They had only that morn- 
ing received the papers relating to 
Mr. Cave’s mission. ‘Two batches of 
papers had been placed on the table 
which “ at first sight did not appear 
to contain information of a very 
valuable character,” and moreover, 
the by-laws which Lord R, Mon- 
tagu had moved for had not been 
produced. In vain Mr. Disraeli 
pointed out that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s ‘details were pre- 
viously well known, that the pro- 
posed vote had nothing to do with 
Mr, Cave’s mission, and that there 
were no by-laws to produce. Mr. 
Gladstone, who is said to have 
chiefly insisted upon adopting the 
tactics of delay, wanted to know 
what will be our'legal rights and re- 
medies as shareholders. Mr. Forster 
had referred to several volumes of 
the Company’s statistics in tie li- 
brary, but still was not clear as to the 
share which we had obtained in 
the management. The Opposition, 
which had been glib in their criti- 
cism during the recess, would not 
venture upon a condemnation of the 
Ministerial explanations unless they 
could find one in les statutes of the 
Company. 

For what was the nature of those 
explanations, and of the policy 
which had been pursued? They 
are perfectly simple, contain very 
little new information, and leave 
to the Opposition the necessity of 
showing that it was a matter of 
total indifference to this country, 
having regard to the past history of 
the Canal, and its future possibilities 
in the history of the world, whether 
or not it passed under the exclu- 
sive proprietorship of a rival nation. 
They ought to have shown that 
a French monopoly of administra- 
tion was a thing to which we could 
have, under no possible cireum- 
stances, any reasonable objection. 
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They ought to have demonstrated 
that the future redemption of the 
Canal from the Company for inter- 
national purposes was an extremely 
improbable event; or that, if it oc- 
curred, our share of the redemption 
money would not be in the slightest 
degree affected by our present pur- 
chase. To do this did not require 
a minute investigation of the rules 
of the Company, Under no circum- 
stances, moreover, let the rules be 
- as stringent as they please, can our 
influence on the management be 
diminished by the purchase. It is 
absurd to suppose that it is not in- 
definitely. increased ; but so long as 
it is not diminished, the rules of 
the Company have nothing to do 
with the policy of preventing French 
monopoly, of: forestalling the future 
burden of redemption. The whole 
question at issue depended upon 
broad considerations of public poli- 
cy ; and was totally independent of 
the rules which determine our exact 
position as shareholders. That is 
matter for future negotiation in case 
we are not adequately represented. 
However formidable a few parch- 
ment rules of a municipal company 
might be to the diplomacy of the 
late Government, we have every 
confidence that the present Minis- 
ters‘are capable of arriving at a satis- 
factory understanding with M. de 
Lesseps and other parties interested, 
But looking at political considera- 
tions, where is the loophole for 
cavil? We have disclaimed any 
wish to establish a direct protec- 
torate in Egypt, or to use any coer- 
cion in case our interest remains 
unpaid, The passage through Egypt 
remains free to all the world, Italy, 
Germany, Hungary, and Austria 
viewed the transaction with plea- 
sure and satisfaction ; and, to judge 
from the expressions. used, with ab- 
solute enthusiasm, 

At last came the day of battle, 
when the policy of the Administra- 
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tion was to be arraigned and con- 
demned ; and, as might have been 
expected, the collapse was complete. 
Mr, Lowe led the attack. His points 
were,—first, that in paying Messrs, 
Rothschild 2} per cent commission 
for raising four millions of money 
at a moment’s notice, we paid a 
great deal too much—and for his 
part he did a better stroke of busi- 
ness when he raised three millions 
for the Alabama indemnity; second, 
that when the Government bought, 
they “were under the delusion that 
in purchasing these shares they were 
purchasing votes.” Mr, Gladstone 
reiterated these charges, He de- 
clared that there had been a signal 
invasion of the privileges of Parlia- 
ment. If the Government were 
right in buying these shares, why 
did they not also buy the Khedive’s 
15 per cent or founders’ shares? 
Then he asked a series of questions 
with a view to ascertain “in what 
definite and specific manner we 
have obtained additional securities 
for the free transit of the Canal.” 
He concluded with a series of “ po- 
litical apprehensions,” drawn chiefly 
from the financial condition of 
Egypt; “and, indeed, wherever I 
move on this subject, the ground 
seems mined under my feet.” The 
argument that there would be a 
conflict of interests between the 
new and the old shareholders, points, 
we should think, to the conclusion 
that the sooner we obtain a voice 
in the management so as to defend 
our interests the better; and that 
the purchase of these shares was a 
step in the right direction. ‘The. 
chief inconsistency was, that after 
rating’ the Government for. their 
delusion in fancying they had ob- 
iained any influence over the direc- 
tion (a mistake which the Khedive- 
never sanctioned), he would not be 
at all certain that’ we should be 
“ free. from invidious and incon- 
venient reproaches and suspicions” 
2D 
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from other Powers in regard to our 
use of that influence. A division 
after such arguments would have 
been fatal. Parliament unanimous- 
ly ratified the purchase ; and if the 
Opposition believe that they saved 
their dignity by a weck’s delay, 
they are welcome to the delusion, 
for it is all the advantage they de- 
rived from it. They had far better 
have followed the lead of the metro- 
politan press, There was nothing 
new.in the debate, nothing which 
could not have been stated a month 
ago. 

” Hostile criticism has therefore 
done its worst, and we may shortly 
state admitted facts) To us 
the Canal is of great and increas- 
ing value; and the possession of 
a large proprietary right, with 
the influence and authority which 
necessarily flow from that right, 
asserted by a powerful and wealthy 
nation, will tend to remove difficul- 
ties. It is now authoritatively 
stated that our relations to the 
Canal have been regarded by the 
Government as extremely unsatis- 
factory, since the action of M, de 
Lesseps in 1874, endeavouring to 
close the Canal till prevented by 
force, showed that to reconcile in- 
‘ternational requirements with the 
commercial interests of a private 
company was a source of increasing 
embarrassment. We relied on the 
Khedive’s influence; and so far as 
that influence in the future is di- 
minished by the loss of his shares, 
England stands in his place, and, 
we may reasonably conclude, supple- 
ments his authority. She gains, 
moreover, a position of advantage, 
authority, and influence in reference 
to this Canal which it is difficult to 
define in words, and which it was 
sought to disparage in argument 
by reference to the constitution of 
the Company, the loss of the cou- 
pons, insufficient representation, and 
so on. But the fact remains, that 
a powerful nation, interested in the 
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Canal, commercially and politically, 
three or four times as much as all 
the world put together, has clothed 
that indirect but substantial inte- 
rest with a large proprietary right: 
Proprietorship backed by wealth, 
power, and incessant use, is the 
most influential agency in the world 
next to overwhelming brute force. 
If the world were in the end gov- 
erned by brute force, or even by 
parchment, the acquisition of these 
shares might not be of the least - 
importance. But as it is, the affairs 
of the world go on by mutual ad- 
justment of conflicting rights and 
interests, and the employment of 
force stops them altogether, and is 
therefore eliminated from the ac- 
tual and daily process of govern- 
ment. Politically, the advantages 
of this purchase are now well un- 
derstood, and the Government have 
earned the enthusiastic confidence 
of the nation. Commercially, the 
annual receipts of the Canal are 
steadily and rapidly increasing ; 
they have sextupled since 1870, 
and last year considerably ex- 
ceeded a million sterling. The 
plan in the future will probably 
be to redeem the Canal from the 
hands of the Company, and_ vest 
the management either in the Egyp- 
tian Government or in an interna- 
tional committee. But in that case 
the lion’s share of the redemption 
money, and the lion’s share of the 
subsequent expenditure, would de- 
volye on this country. We have 
done a great deal to anticipate the 
heavy exactions which would have 
been made from this country, sup- 
posing that at the time of re- 
demption we could be placed at 
arm’s- length by the vendors. 
And meanwhile, ” with regard to 
the voice which we have ob- 
tained in the administration of the 
Canal, over and above the influence 
which its wealthiest shareholder 
and its greatest customer must in- 
evitably exercise, we shall have ten 
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votes in the general meetings, and 
three representatives in the Board 
of Directors. 

Mr. Cave’s mission appears to 
have been projected long before the 
Suez Canal purchase was thought 
of. It was quite at the end of 
October, nearly a month previous, 
that Nubar Pasha or the Khedive 
sought the services of some compe- 
tent Government official, acquainted 
with the course of business in her 
Majesty’s Treasury, in order to 
remedy the admitted confusion in 
the Egyptian financial departnfent. 
The Treasury suggested, and Lord 
Derby telegraphed, that Mr. Cave 
should go out to confer with the 
Khedive and his Government as 
to the administration of Egyptian 
finances, so that the English Govy- 
ernment might understand what 
assistance the official nominated by 
them should be required to give. 
Lord Derby especially informed Mr. 
Cave that the conduct of the mis- 
sion was left.very much to his own 
discretion, “ relying upon him to be 
careful not to pledge them to any 
course of proceedings, by advice or 
otherwise, which might be taken to 
imply a desire to exercise undue in- 
terference in the interval affairs of 
Egypt.” The result has been that 
Mr. Rivers Wilson will in all pro- 
bability take office under the Khe- 
dive, and the finances of Egypt will 
be under the surveillance of Eng- 
land, which will at least discharge 
the duty of a friendly adviser. In 
a diplomatic sense we refrain from 
interference with his internal affairs, 
precisely to the same extent as the 
authors and supporters of the Aus- 
trian Note maintain the indepen- 
dence and integrity of the Ottoman 
empire. We have an undoubted 
interest in the prosperity of Egypt ; 
we are convinced, according to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
its resources are considerable and 
increasing, that its financial admin- 
istration has been bad, but that if 
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the Khedive will follow the course 
pointed out by our Government, he 
-»may yet meet his engagements and 
find his finances satisfactory. Ac- 
cordingly, without interfering in 
the slightest degree—we repudiate 
that as rash and dishonourable—we 
advise him to cut off his unproduc- 
tive expenditure, and limit such as’ 
might be reproductive; we send out 
a high officer of State to collect in- 
formation and prepare reports for 
the Khedive ; we send out another 
gentleman to assist him in his finan- 
cial administration. “ We induced 
him to withdraw from an uninten- 
tional and inadvertent aggression on 
the territory of Zanzibar.” “ We 
have also obtained from him an 
assurance that he will not entertain 
any such projects as have been 
attributed to him of effecting the 
conquest of Abyssinia;” and be- 
lieve that an honourable peace will 
be concluded, and the Egyptian 
troops withdrawn. 

With regard to the Slave Circulars, 
a Royal Commission, upon: which - 
names of great authority appear, has 
been appointed to examine the 
question, the stipulations of treaties, 
and the state of the public law, 
and to arrive at an authoritative 
and responsible exposition of that 
law, and to ascertain what (if any) 
alteration is possible or necessary. 
Hysterics are becoming a great 
power in English politics ; and hav- 
ing regard to the public meetings 
which have been held, and which 
rave about a few exceptional cases 
which can only occur when English 
public ships are placed in the ex- 
ceptional position of anchoring in the 
territorial waters of a slave-holding 
Power, it is necessary to come to 
some definite understanding upon 
the subject, more especially as 
Liberal. Governments have issued 
circulars on the same subject in 
language far more outspoken. All 
these demonstrations are admittedly 
in supercilious contempt of interna- 
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tional law, one authority declaring 
that we should utterly disregard it 
—or, as he phrased it, that that law 
should be knocked on the head. 
On the same day in which these 
extraordinary proceedings were an- 
nounced in the ‘ Times,’ a descrip- 


tion was given of a new treaty be- 


tween this country and the Bey of 
Tunis, by which the two nations 
“mutually engaged to do all in 
their power for the suppression of 
slavery,” a stipulation which is per- 
fectly nugatory in case international 
law is, according to the authorities of 
Exeter Hall, finally abolished. The 
Bey engages to abolish slavery in his 
dominions, and “to use his utmost 
efforts to discover and punish all per- 
sons who contravene and act con- 
trary thereto.” It is useless to dis- 
cuss this question over again. The 
present Ministry are as energetic in 
their anti-slavery operations as any 
Government this country ever pos- 
sessed. The second Circular, which 
alone is the subject of discussion, is 
an exposition of law sanctioned by 
the Lord Chancellor himself. If the 
result of the labours of the Royal 
Commission is that alterations may 
be effected, with the consent of other 
nations,,in the public law relating to 
the subject, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the present Government 
will be remiss in their efforts for that 
purpose. But in the present state of 
law and policy in reference to this 
subject, no other course was open to 
the Ministry than that which they 
adopted; the necessity for action 
was explained by the Prime Min- 
ister, and the instructions have 
been carefully drawn up. ‘They 
at least contrast favourably with 
those drawn up by Liberal Govern- 
ments, which apparently escaped 
censure only because they escaped 
observation. And if there is any 
substratum of sense and justice 
at the bottom of the present agita- 
tion, it only shows that the Liberals 
in Opposition are the right men in 
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the right place, and have?discovered 
special aptitudes in that position, 
which they failed to disclose while 
in office. It appears that Lord 
Palmerston’s Government in 1865 
refused in express terms (and 
directed the officers of her Ma- 
jesty’s ships to explain it to the 
natives) to interfere with slavery as 
a domestic institution. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government, in November 
1869, which included all the front 
Opposition bench of the present 
day, not excepting Mr. Bright, dis- 
tinguished between slavery and the 
slave-trade, and disclaimed all right 
to interfere, by treaty or otherwise, 
with slavery as “ existing in foreign 
states, or on board foreign ships, 
not being in British territorial 
waters.” The mere fact of Great 
Britain concluding a treaty with 
Zanzibar, for instance, or other 
slave states, to abolish the siave- 
trade, did not confer on _ her 
a right to put down slavery in 
the state as a legal institution. 
“The mere finding, therefore, of 
slaves,” the circular of November 
1869 continued, “ on board a vessel, ° 
will not justify an officer in detain- 
ing her, if there are other circum- 
stances which show that [these per- 
sons are slaves by the law of the 
country for which the ship has 
sailed, or to which she belongs, and 
that they are not ng transported 
for the purpose of being sold as 
slaves.” The station orders of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government in 1871 
are still more explicit: “Slaves 
coming on board British ships of 
war within the territorial jurisdic- 
tion of the country from which 
they escape—that is, within three 
miles of the shore—must be returned 
to the owners.” Moreover, as re- 
gards Zanzibar, slaves captured 
within the Sultan’s jurisdiction 
should be restored to the proper 
authorities at Zanzibar. It is in- 
teresting to remember that Mr. 
Forster was responsible for this un- 
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compromising order, In apologis- 
ing for the warmth of his de- 
nunciations of the Circular of 31st 
July last, he deprecated the impu- 
tation that the loss of office had 
sharpened his invective, and ex- 
plained that he spoke as “his 
father’s son.” The memories to 
which he appealed, and of which 
he seemed inclined to make a rhe- 
torical point, were prematurely 
awakened. His perorations must 
in future be more guarded; re- 
morse was evidently his proper 
attitude of mind. If the Con- 
servative Government “has deeply 
offended the cherished instinct ” 
of the British people, their pre- 
decessor did so in a far greater 
degree. But the truth is, the 
whole agitation is a mere factious 
manceuvre. Both sides of the 
House have in office understood 
and followed the traditional policy 
of England on this question, which 
has gradually effected the abolition 
of slavery and the slave-trade by 
the aid of treaties and strict ad- 
herence to international law. If 
the time has arrived when a differ- 
ent course can be pursued, when in 
strict justice and truth we can say 
to slave-holding Powers “we have 
a right to enter your ports and set 
ourselves openly to defy your laws 
and institutions, and you have no 
corresponding right to complain,” 
no doubt the labours of the new 
Royal Commission will facilitate 
our introduction of a totally new 
policy and course of conduct, Mean- 
while we venture to believe that 
the foreign policy of the country on 
this difficult and delicate question 
is more likely to be conducted on 
sound principles when it is sanc- 
tioned by the responsible statesmen 
on both sides of the House, than 
it has any chance of being when 
abandoned to the luminaries of 
public meetings, the class of men 
who live by agitation and think the 
world is ruled by clap-trap. 
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The business, therefore, of the 
session appears to be, that the 
Government will pursue gradually, 
and so far as time permits, that 
course of remedial and progressive 
legislation which it has adopted 
from the first. The bills we have 
referred to are all of them likely to 
be passed without serious opposi- 
tion; and probably time will re- 
main for the undisclosed measures 
referred to in the Queen’s Speech. 
As regards the Suez Canal purchase, 
the House was distinctly in favour 
of it, and recognised at once that 
there were British interests in Egypt 
which the Government had main- 
tained with sagacity and spirit. The 
Opposition quailed before the de- 
termined attitude of the House; it 
beat a disastrous retreat from the 
invectives of the recess; and the 
“stock-jobbing transaction” is a 
phrase which will be recalled in 
future years to the discredit of a 
party which, whether in office or in 
Opposition, is incapable of rising to 
the dignity of the national interests. 
The Fugitive Slave Circular has be- 
come the mere battle-field for a 
faction-fight, upon which one party 
is heavily weighted by their ante- 
cedents, the other by admitted in- 
discretion. But the chief thing for 
which this session will become dis- 
tinguished is, that the Ministry in 
Parliament, and with its cordial aid 
and sanction, is maintaining the 
authority of Great Britain and vin- 
dicating its place in Europe. The 
spirit with which the public ratified 
a resolute act on the part of the 
Government is a proof, if one were 
needed, that a Minister can always 
rely on the courage and devotion of 
the people. So far from supineness 
and irresolution finding favour, in 
their eyes, the instantaneous and 
universal enthusiasm which so slight 
an action as “the purchase of a few 
shares” created, suggests that the 
Ministers whose foreign policy re- 
animates the nation have no need 
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to apply the spur, but should be- 
think themselves of their capacity to 
tighten the rein if occasion requires. 
No Cabinet could have held this 
country back from the Crimean 
war; and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the passion for. strife 
would be less easily exerted amongst 
our householder constituents, The 
more it is impressed upon them 
that the true feeling of England is 
defensive, and not aggressive, the 
better. We have large interests in 
some foreign countries, and those 
interests we must maintain. We 
have an enormous Indian and co- 
lonial empire to govern; and the 
command of every sea is necessary 
to that rule, but in Europe our 
power depends on our moral, geo- 
graphical, and political position ; 
not in the least upon our aggressive 
power or our agressive temper. We 
cannot be invaded—it is foreigners 
alone who are sea-sick of the “ sil- 
ver streak;’? and our powers of 
attack are mainly if not entirely 
derived from our maritime resources. 
But as we have nothing to fear in 
Europe, so we have nothing to 
hope ; our obvious disinterestedness 
and our known eagerness for peace, 
commerce, and freedom, give us 
without effort the recognised cham- 
pionship of international fair-deal- 
ing which clothes this country with 
an almost decisive authority. An 
habitually aggressive temper or war- 
like eagerness would degrade our 
position at once to one of counting 
men and bayonets. We do not be- 
lieve that there has, in consequence 
of Ministerial policy, recently come 
over this country “a kind of sensa- 
tion, a thrill, a longing for action, 
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a desire for a definite aim to be 
stated and a definite policy an- 
nounced,” What is wanted is, in the 
first place, that Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters will resolutely assert British in- 
terests in foreign countries, partly 
from purely selfish motives, partly 
because the triumph of those interests 
is the ultimate triumph of civilisa- - 
tion and.peace; and, in the second, 
that they will, with equal resolu- 
tion and deliberate prudence, exer- 
cise the immense moral authority of 
this country in favour of peace and 
justice, social order and oppressed 
nationalities. Of late years this por- 
tion of the demand made on English 
statesmanship has not been satisfac- 
torily met. Crusading operations, 
whether in the revolted provinces 
of Turkey or in the territorial 
waters of a siave-holding state, are 
alike uncalled-for and superfluous. 
England can press resolutely on- 
wards to the triumph of the great 
principles which it has gdopted, 
without breaking in upon other 
great principles which stand in the 
way, and which truth, honour, jus- 
tice compel tis to respect. It is be- 
cause Mr. Disraeli’s Government has 
acted with moderation as well as 
firmness, with sagacity as well as 
spirit, that it deservedly stands high 
in the estimation of the country. 
Under its domestic legislation the 
tranguillity and contentment of 
Great Britain transcend the ex- 
perience of recent years ; and under 
its foreign policy her name and 
authority stand higher, in her own 
estimation and in that of Europe, 
than at any time within the memory 
of the present generation, 











